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It muſt be obſerv A — That I do not here confine the 

Name and Character of HEROES, only to Warriors and 

eat Conquerors; I extend the Appellation to all Per- 

| that are eminent in an high Degree, whether they be- 

long to the Cabinet or the Bar, whether they are converſant 
in human oy divine Literature. 
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PREFACE: 


RACIAN i an Author of that Character, 
and has appear d in the Merid in ſo m 0 

— Languages, that it may not 
per to give the Reader ſome ſhort 
ee of the Nature and Number of hisWorks'; 
of the Genius and Excellence of his Hero in parti» 
cular ; and what the Remarker and Tranſlator both 
have done, to illuſtrate the Original, and make it 
more inſtructive and more. accommodate to the 

Engliſh Taſte. 


There is no: ſmall-Diſpnte among the Real 
World, whether the Works of Gracian belong to 
Baltaſar er Laurence, becanſe the Madrid, the 
Bruxelles aud the Anvers Editions aſcribe them ta 
the latter, and Don Laſtanoſa, who was at the 
Pains of publiſhing them firſt, bas left them unden 
vis Name, and thereby given them ſome Authority: 
or ſo doing: The Opinion however of Don Nico 
has Antonio de Sevilla, -ho, in the berinning of 

5 Tu rhe 
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The PREFACE. 


the ſecond Tome of his Catalogue of Spaniſh Ni. 
ters, imputes them to Baltaſar, and may be ſuppos d 
to have inquir'd into that Matter ex rollo, is 
what weighs moſt with every impartial Conſiderer, 
and his Words to this purpoſe are wery deciſive, 
Laurence, or rather Baltaſar Gracian, ſays he, was 
born at Calatayud, a Town in Arragon ; he was 
a Jeſuit, and a Man of great Learning, as ap- 
pears by the many Books, he publiſh'd under 
the Name of Laurence, who probably was his 
* Brother; was Rector of the College of Ter- 
ragon 1n Catalonia, which Ofhce he then exer- 

cis d, when Don Vicentio Fohn de Laſtanoſa, in 

his Dialogues of Medals, gives him ſuch high 
Commendations : And the reaſon why the ſam: 

Laſtanoſa publiſb d his Work under the Name of Fe 
Laurence, was in Compliance to his Friend; who, | 

out of Modeſty or ſome Scruple of Piety, might 
decline the Reputation of being their Author, or 
not think it ſo conſiſtent with the Honour of his Pro- 
feſſion, to be rank'd in the Number and Catalogue 
of profane Authors. And this, in my Opinion, 
is what himſelf ſeems.to mean, in the Mords of his 
Preface before his Comulgador, or Meditations 
for the Communion, where he tells ns, that of 
the different Works the World had been pleas'd 
to father upon him, he is willing to own none 
but that for his lawful Son, being not ſo deſirous 


to gratiſy his Wit, as his Tenderneſs. 


From 


* This I conceive may be a Miſtake; for Gracian, who 
in his Arude/a mike* frequent mention of his Brothers, 
names but Three, Peter, IHilip, aud Raimund al Relig'ous. 


The PREFACE. 


; From theſe and many more Inſtances that might. 
„ is I produced, it appears that our Aut hor was Bal- 
rer, Itaſar Gracian, the Jeſuit; and the firſt el 
e. Hero, which was publiſh'd in 1637 ; ſome Years 
was N fter that, it was tranſlated into French by a Phy- 
was ¶ ſcian named Gervaiſe; and ver) lately again, by 
ap- IJ. de Courbeville a Jeſuit, who added the Re- 
der Barks that now appear in Engliſh. 


The ſecond was el Politico Fernando, in ſome 


en's Opinion one of his beſt Pieces. It is an ex- 
eſrve. Paneg rick, on Ferdinand the Catholick ; 


| In 
igh er, 45 he ſays towards the Concluſion of it, if the 
me pan ſ Monarchy were at any time to decline, 


e beſt Remedy wou'd be, to raiſe Ferdinand 
gain to be its Reſtorer. 


The third is the A gudeza, which, as Laſtanoſa 
ells us, pleas'd a Genoeſe to ſuch a degree, that 
e tranſlated it into Italian, and pretended to be the 


96 | _ e 
jon, Hut hor of it. Iu this piece, the Praiſes of Ignas 
his Ius, Francis Xavier, Francis de Borgia, and ſe- 


eral other Feſuits are diſperſed here and there, 
of {hereby he inti mates that himſelf had the Honour 
sd No be of that ſame & ociety. 


ous | The fourth is el Diſcreto, hereunto his Friend 

aſtanoſa has anner d an incomparable Preface, 
md therein defended his Writings from the Cavils 
nd Objettions, that were at that time made againſt 


lem. 
The 
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the Hero. 
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n 
The fifth isel Criticon, which is a kind of Supa 
yr againſt all the Vices and Extravagancies 0 ef 
arkind, and a Theatre, as it were, wheres 
the different Conditions of civil Life are repre 
ſented. 


The ſixth is el Oraculo Manuel, y Arte de PruFf 
dencia, which Sieur Amelot has tranſlated, an 
annex d ſeveral moral and political Notes, by un 
of Illuſtration, at our ingenious Feſuit has donc 


The ſeventh is his Comulgador, which I hy 
mention d before, and have only to add, that in hi 
Preface to this Piece, he promiſes the World am- 
ther Book of Devotion, which, according to 1 
Hints that he gives, ſeems to have been a Prepar: 
tion for Deark ; but that, and many more (LA 
ſtanoſa reckons to the Number of twelve) neu 
appear d in the World, whether loſt by any Acc 

nut, or prevented by the * immature Death 

their Author; Nam mihi videt 
plin. Ep. acerba ſemper & immatura mors eo 
bib. y. Ep. . rum, qui immortale aliquid paran 
ut quæ ſemper inchoatum aliqui 
abrumpat. 


As to the Hero in particular, it ut a be 7 
Flight for his firſt Eſſay ;. nor is it ſo much to ie fi 
| Commendation»; 

— 7 


* Cracian died at 33. 
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mmendation (ſays Laſtanoſa in the abovementi- 
f Sup d Preface) that it has undergone [0 Im- 
ies offeſſiovs, been tranſlated into ſo many different Lan- 
verenuages, been applauded by ſo many learned and po- 
repreſie Nations, been eſteem d by ſo many Writers, and 
mam of them, even to whole Chapters, adopted 
to their Works ; its greateſt Glory and Honour is, 
it had the Praiſe. and Approbation of Philip 
. of Spain, 2who, after reading it, was heard 
ſay, This little Piece is very agreeable, and, I 
in aſſure you, has wer great Things in it; 
1d ho, in proceſs of reading, came at laſt to con- 
ve ſo great an Idea of it, as to give it a prime 
ace among the ſelect Books of his Study. El 
in hiferoe ſe admiro en la mayor Esfera del ſelecto 
am Nuſeo Real, as the learned Preface expreſſes . 


paraf And indeed the Dignity of his Subject, the Wiſe 
(I bis Precepts, and the ſublime and nervous 


Manner of his Writing, ſbeu him to be an Author 
. far r4is'd above — vulgar Capacity, and fit 
th * ro be entertain d in the Cloſets of great Men, 
jetuf noble Warriors, able Politicians, wiſe Magi- 
's eofrates, and complete Scholars ; for all theſe Gracian 
rantÞcludes under the common Title of Heroes, and 
qui theſe, and ſuch as theſe, the Intendment of this 
ook is to form or perfect. 


boy *Tis a thing leſs to be wonder d at therefore, that 
% e find Gracian ſo often churg d with 
atiab/enrity, and a French Critick of 8 — 
0 [mall note, reckoning him among W EE 


the 
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the Number of incomprehenſible Genius's ; | 
Elevation, aud Strength, and good Senſe, he. 
tows; but fancies, that in many Places he ky 
not even himſelf his own Meaning, or wrote 
' puerpoſe not to be underſtood. Cracken indes 
rote not for common Readers, his Subject on 
not permit him; and therefore he was min 
to conceal his Sentiments from them, and reve 
them only to ſuch as bad Capacities fit ta cumprt 
hend, and Souls congenial to receive them. 
laidit down to himſelf therefore as a Rule, in Dl 
ference to thoſe whom be intended to inſtruct, to| 
ſhort and ſuccintt in-what he ſaid ; to ſpeak Thin 
rather than Words ; and, in ſome Paſſages, to ah 
ſtract his Meaning, as Ariſtotle is ſaid to har 
wrote obſcurely, on purpoſe to conceal from ot 
what he was willing to teach his Pupil Alexander, 


The Truth is, Gracian's Maxime, whereon | 
founds his Diſcourſes, are taken from Homer, fro 
Ariſtotle, from Seneca, from Facitus, from P. 
tarch, from Æſop, from Lucian, and ſever 
other the ſubtleſt and moſt refined Authors of A 
riquity, that lie far above the Level of comma 
Comprehenſions : Since therefore, by the Nature 
his Subject, he was to write to the ſublimer Pa 
of Mankind only, it was not amiſi in him, not f 
much to employ a plain as an enigmatick_ Stile, 
procure Veneration to the Sublimity of his Matt 
as the ſpeaking Things myſteriouſly is known to mak 


them more auguſt. 


Thi 


The PREFACE; 


This Obſcarity however is a ſufficient Reaſon for 
ling Remarks to our Author's Text ; which the 
Wider will find taken from the beſt moral Writers, 
, Montagne, la Hoguette, de Mere, Bru- 
e, St. Evremond, Collier, Cc. and placed 8 
ſequent to every Chapter, to leave him to his 
ſcretion, either to read or omit them. 


ome of them he will find to be Hiſtorical, and 
Moral; ſome Commendations, but without 
fectation or Flattery ; others Criticiſms, but 
Vhout Bitterneſs or Partiality : Some ſerve for 
Iluſtration of Paſſages that ſeem to want it, 

{ others for Amuſement, but ſuch as is ahways 
ructive, and agreeable to the Spirit of the Ori- 
il, | 


Ee Tranſlator has done his utmoſt to render 
xcian's Senſe in as clear Terms as poſſible ; in 
Remarks, to imitate the Spirit of the ſeveral 
thors from whence they are extratted ; and in 
Poetic Pieces, to 3 uſe of the beſt Verſions 
F are extant, thinking it abways, in Things of 
Nature, the ſafeſs Way, alienæ incumbere 
02, 


att <9;50 


THE 
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That he ſhow'd conceal the Extent of his Capacit 5. 


3&6; H E firſt and leading Point in any 
great Man, is to be well acquain- 
ted with the Fond of his own A- 


1 with Discretion; for this is the 
only ſure and certain Rule, tl a: 
either can, or ought to direct him in what men- 
ner he is to exert his Merit. (4) I is a grea: 
Art to know, both how to gain the Eſteem ot 
Mankind, at our firſt ſetting out into the 
World, and not to discover ourselves intircly to 
them; and the Way to do it muſt be, to xcep 

| 8 3 


2 The HER 0. Chap. f. 


upalways an advantageous Expectation of us in 
their Minds, without exhauffing. it;; in ſuch a 
manner, as ſtil (% to make one great Entci- 


prize, one lorious Action, or whatever is di- 
ſtinguiſh'd in its Kind, the Pledge of others, 
and these again a Foundation of future Hope, 
to ſee, every Day, more and more of the like 
Nature from us. 


The Truth is, he that wou'd ꝑreserve the Ad- 
miration of the Pablick, has no other Way to 
do it, but by making a Conccalment of th: 
Measure of his Capacity; for as a River ſtril.c; 
us with Dread no longer than we are ignorant of 
its Ford, ſo Veneration accompanics a Man only, 
while the Bounds of his Ability are undisco- 
ver'd: *Tis our Ignorance, or Presumption, of 
the Vaſtneſs of his Merit that preserves him, all 
along, in the Poſſeſſion of Eſteem and Precmi- 
nence. 


It is a Maxim of Policy therefore, founded 
upon a right Judgment of Things, That to le: 
others find out our Bottotn, is much the ſame thing 
as giving them a Right to rule abſolntely-over us 
For this Penetration into the Abilities of others 
s in a manner a ſure Means (when duly put in 
Practice) to change the whole Face of Men's 


Conditions, to make the ſuperior Person but 2 
Phantom and a Name, and to ſubſtitute the infe- 
nor in his Place and Authority. Now if a Man, 
that has found out the Bottom of another, is in 

A 


in 
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a Capacity to rule over him; he certainly, whom 
no one can fathom or find out, lives always in a 
Region inacceſſible to Dependence. 


It ſhou'd be no ſmall Part of your Care there» 
ſore, to endeavour to defeat the Vigilance of 
ſuch, as are continually prying into the Measure 
of your Sufficiency, and to 1mitate in this Par- 
ticular, the able Maſters of any Art or Science, 
who never discover to their Apprentices all they 
know at once, but teach them by Degrees, and 
explain Things to them by little and little; ma- 
king What is properly the Fundamental of their 
Science a Myſtery, whereinto none are initiated 
but themſelves ; which Secret they reſerve, to 
{ſupport them in the Reputation of beingMaſters 
of the firſt Rank, and Meg of an unlimited Ca- 


pacit y. 


To aſpire in this wise at a Kind of Infinity, 
is certainly to have the Glory of reſembling, 
more than the Groſs of Mankind do, the Sove- 
raign Being. This is the firſt Foundation of 
Heroism and true Grandeur; and, tho by the 
Means hereof no Man's Merit can become 1ncx- 
hauſtible, yer (What is the Work of no fmall 
Genius) they may at leaſt appear to be ſo. He 
therefore that can taſte the Delicacy of this Max- 
im, need not wonder at the Praises given to that 
ſeemingly ſtrange Paradox of the'wise Man of 
Mitilene, That the half is better than the whole. 
For to give it this Application; (c) One half of 
WE” B 2 out 
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4 The HE R O. Chap. z. 


aur Abilities kept in Reserve, while the other 
only is discover'd, is of more Significance, than 
if the whole were profuscly ſquander d away at 
once. | 


'Twas in this Art of keeping always a Stocl: 
in Reserve, to ſupply the Expectance of the 
Publick, that the firſt King of the new World, 
and the laſt of Arragon, Ferdinand the Catholich, 
a Prince of more Accompliſhments than all his 
Predeceſſors, was ſo excellent. He kept all E. 
rope in perpetual Admiration of him, but he did 
it more by the prudent Management of his rare 
Qualities, which ſucceſſively produc'd glorious 
Effects, than by all the numberleſs Laurcls, that 
ſurrounded his Brows. (4) H Politicks, wherc- 
in he was ſuperior to all his Rival- Princes, were 
more eminently ſo, in that he knew how to con- 
ceal the Springs of them from the Eyes of all 
the World, nay even from the Eyes of those 
that were neareſt and deareſt to him. Queen //a- 


bella his illuſtrious Consort, tho' paſſionately 


belov'd.by him, was not admitted to them; and 
his Courtiers, with all their Application to ſpy 
them out, unravel, and gueſs at them, cou'd 
not come to the Knowledge of them. All their 


Disquiſitions were hut like ſo much beating of 


the Air: They never knew their Prince, but 
by Events, that ſucceeded one another, and ſtill 
{urpriz'd them more and more by the Newnels 
of their Splendour. 5 


My 
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My Advice becomes applicable therefore to 


you, (e) O young Heroes, ho are charm'd 


with Glory and aspire at true Greatneſs, that 
you endeavour earneſtly to acquire the Perfecti- 


on I have been ſpeaking of; that you let all Men 


indeod know you, in order to be eſteem'd by all, 
but hy yourſelves open to none; (f) for by 
this Conduct, a meat Stock of Abilities paſſes 
lor a great one, and a great one for almoſt infinite. 


EAIEIIS II IKE ERIE EE ESI 


R E N ARK S on Chr. I. 
at he ſhould conceal the Extent of his Capacity. 


Racian, in another Place, reduces the Subſtance Orac. 
of this Chapter inte two ſhort Maxims, which Afan. 
ay be joyn'd well enough together, and are com- 
riz'd in this ſhort Abſtract:· A wiſe Man ſhou'd be fo far 
from diſplaying his Ability all at once, that he ſhou'd be 
very cautious how he diſcovers himſelt toany one what- 
ever, He ſhou'd husband his Merit with the Tame Diſcre- 
tion that he does his Monc y; for Merit will waſte and melt 
away, eſpecially if he does not — and regulate his 
Expences, as I may Wy, according to his Subſtanee. If 
you make a Shew, for Inſtance, of all your Politicks, 
Learning, and Induſtry to-day, what will remain to- 
morrow to ſupport that Eſteem the World has ot you, 
when you are thus quite exhauſted '? 
cannot tell, ſays Brayers; whether of the two Bru. 
more to be blam d, he that knovrs not how to Cha- 
anage his Eſtate, or he that knows not how to | 
anage his Wit and . In bath Calcs, there may 
3 T 
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Mor. be Extravagance; for it is not enough for a Man to 
Reflec. have good Qualities, ſays the Author of Moral Re 

flections, unleſs he has likewiſe the right OEcono 
my of them. 2 


(a) Tisa great Art to know how to gain the Efleem of My: 
kind, at out firſt ſetting out into theWorld.) Mark Auth, 
went in his Youth to ſerve in Syria, under the Governor o. 
that Province, who give him the Command of the Cava 
Ty; and in the firſt Action he engag'd in, he fignaliz'd him - 
{cif againſt Ariſtobulus, King of the Fews, whom he took 
Priſoner with his own Hands, after he had won the Batt.c 
by his ſole Valour. A Man makes his Entrance into the 
World, ſays the Abbot de St. Real, with Glory, when he 

thus begins with a Victory, and the taking of a 
Afor. King. For the Acquiſition of Honour is both a 
Ref. Caution and Encouragement to the Per ſon to pro- 
ceed. 


(b) To make one glorious Enter prixe, &c. the Pledge of e- 
thers.) This Maxim was obſerv'd by a general Officer ot 
the Romans ina very nice and noble manner. Agricola, 
when he was order'd to make War againſt the Britons, ob- 
tain da very ſignal Victory, but he wrote only to the Em- 
peror that his Arms had gain'd an Advantage; without en- 
cloſing his Letter in Laurel, without giving this glorious 
Action the Name ot a Victory, or ſo much as a military 
Expedition. But Agrico/a's Glory increas'd the more, ſays 
Tacitus, the leſs ſenſible he {e-m'd to be of it, and his Coun- 
try atterwards promis'd themſelves every thing from a 
Man, that accounted ſo great a Matter of Triumph no 
more than a Trifle, 


(c) One half of our Abilities kept in Reſerve, while the o- 
ther only is diſcover d, is of more Significance, than if tht 
whole were perfectly ſquander d away at once] Philip II. did 
not then rightly — — the full Senſe of this Axiom, 
when he went to the Diet of Ausbourg in hopes of being 
choſen King of the Romans. His Father, Charles V. had 
taken wiſe Meaſures to make him ſucceed in the great De- 

ign; 


r a. eEE 


Chap. r. The HE R C. 3 
ſign; but the Son, ſays à Saniſßh Author, diſconcerted all, 
by affectlug tod much Ability; thro'a vain Indiſcretion oft 
Youth, and ſo the A Hair miſ-atried. However this be, he 


took Care never afterwards to fall into the lĩke Indiſcretion, 


but cur'd himſelf ſo effectually of it, that his whole Con- 


duct was a Kind of Myſtery, which procur'd a certain :e- 


ſpectful Admiration of his Perſon. He very ſeldom came 
to Council, for fear ot appearing inferior to his Miniſter:, 
tho' he was certainly a very great Prince; and when, at at y 
time, he was oblig'd to ſpeak, he did it always in ſuch co: - 
ciſe Terms, as left thoſe, that heard him, to guels at his 
Meaning. 

It is not enough, ſays Montagne, that thoſewho Mont. 
rule and eommand us, and hoid the World, as it EV. 
were, in their Hands, ſhou'd have but a common 
Underſtanding, and be able to do only what we can, They 
are a great way beneath us, if they be not very much above 
us; and therefore their Silence has not only the Appearance 
of Reſpe& and Gravity, but is of Uſe and Management 
likewiſe to ſet off their Senſe. 


(d) His Politicks, wherein he was ſuperior to all his rival 
Princes, were moreeminently ſo, &c.) Lewis XII. King of 
France, was one of theſe Rivals, that Gracian omits to 
name, as he does the reſt. He was indecd far interior to 


Ferdinand in ſuch Politicks, as he was accuſtom'd to, and 


when one Day he complain'd to his Ambaſſadors ot their 
Maſter's Want of Sincerity, and the Secretary Quintana ac- 
quainted him with it; adding that Lewis accus d him with 
twice breaking his Faith, Twice, anſwer'd Ferdinand, by 
C - the. Sot lies, I have cheated bim above ten times. Tis 
no hard Matter for a Man to make a Secret of the Extentot 
his Capacity, when it is of this Complection, and he has 


to deal with a Prince that is not us'd to ſeparate good Faith 


and Honeſty from his Politic ks. 


(e) O young Heroes, that are chavm'd with Glory, and a- 
ſhire at true Greatneſs. ] M. St. Ex remond makes an happy 
Ule of this whole Chapter of Gracian's, in his Anſwer to 
the Kar of St. £45475, who defir'd to know of him in a 

8 4 few 


immer. re. 


3 The HERO: Chap. 1. W© 


few Words, All that was neceſſary for a young 
St. Eure. Gentleman of good Hopes, to enter into the World gr 
with Advantage, and ſupport himſel/ therein with * 


Honour. There is a good deal of Art in acquiring the Eſteem Fa 
of the Publick, and diſplaying one's Talents in ſuch a man- of 
ner, as never to ſatiate the World with them. Te Way to kr 
preſerve one's Reputation, is to produce Things every Day thi 
more and more excellent, to ſupply, as it were, the gene- aff 


ral Admiration with ſufficient Nouriſhment. The great qu 
Actions that we have already done, ſhou'd. be Pledges of in. 
greater, and our good ones be followed with better. A are 
great Man, if he deſires the Continuance of the Vulgar's Ur 
Admiration, ſhou'd never let the Bottom of his Capacity be are 
fathom d: He ſhou'd, on the other hand, conduct himſelſ cot 
in ſuch wiſe, as never to diſcover what he knows, nor give La 
any one an Opportunity to ſay, that he comprehends the of 
Compaſs of his Learning: For how great ſoever a Man's 

Knowledge may be, yet the Notion we have of his Merit, of 


when we only know it in part, goes much farther than pla 
what we have of it, when we come to know it intirely. A W. 
Man muſt therefore take care not to ſhew all his Forces at Ex 
once, but manage Matters ſo, as to have always a Body of im 
Reserve, ready to dra Succours from upon Occaſion - - - the 


The great Art conſiſts in not making a Parade with your ren 
Knovvledge ail at once, but in bringing it out, as I may (iy, ¶ add 
piece by piece · For this Reaſon ir is, that the great Maſters ¶ mu 
ot any Art or Science, never teach their Scholars, in the firſt IM 
Leſſons they give them, the whole of their Knowledge, but sup 
keep them in Igaorance, that thereby they may ſtill conti- e | 
uue Maſters, and have always a Reserve of what will ſug- 
port their Reputation. 

In the fame Place may be found all the Rules, Precepts, 
and Maxims, that occur in a Book of our Spaniſh Author, 
entitled L' Homme Univerfel. I do not however accuse M. 
5. Evremond of Ingratitude, for concealing the Name of 
his Benefactor; I rather think it an Honour done to Graci- 
#2's Merit, in having the Approbation of one ot our moſt 
ner vous aud judicious Writers, e bh 
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Hy this Conduct, a mean Stock of Abilities paſſes for ar 
great one, and a great one for almoſt infinite. } The Court is 
never deſtitute of a fort of People, with whom _ 
Faſhion, Politeneſs, and Fortune, ſerve inſtead Bruyere. 
of Sense, and ſupply the Place ot Merit. They 
know how to come in and go out of a Room; diſengage 


themſelves from Converſation by never entering into it ;- 


affect to ſay nothing, and make themſelves Men of Conſe- 
quence dy their long Silence, or now and then ipeaking but 
in Monoſyllables. Their Mein, Voice, Geſture, and Smiles 
are what they give in return to what you ſay to them; their 
Underſtandings, if I may venture to expreſs my ſelf ſo, 
are not two Inches deep; fathom them, and you will toon. 
come to the Mud and Gravel; and yet they have the good 
Luck to be eſteemed in Men's Eyes, twice as much as Men 
of real Merit. 

As to a great? Stock of Abilit ies, that may al moſt paſs- jor 
intnite, Hannibal is a very remarkable Example: And hi- 
placing himſelf next to Alexander and Pyrrhus in the Art of 
War, was no more than what he deserved. What a vat 
Extent of Krowledge, and what Addre ſs and Dexterity i: 
imploying it! To know how to uniteteveral Natiopstoge- 
ther, and make them all obey him; to enter into the difle- 
rent Characters of the Generals, that are ſent againſt him, 
and vary his Conduct according to their Genius; and to 
multiply his Victories under a moſt the continual Want of 
Money and Neceſſaries; this is finding {uth a Resource and 
Support ina Man's own Valour and Management, as ſom: . 
ct your greateſt Heroes krow nothing of, 
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CHAP: IL 
That he.ſhould conceal his Paſſions. 


T HE Art of conducting yourſelves ſo, as 
to ſuffer no Man, of what Sagacity ſoever, 
to find out the Meaſure of your Capacity, will 
be of no Advantage to you, unleſs you add to 
it likewiſe the Art of concealing the Paſſions and 
Affections of your Heart. The Emperor Ti- 
berins, and Lewis XI. of France, were ſo ſen- 
ſible of the Truth of this double Maxim, that 


they made all their Politicks center in it. For 


(a) tho' a Paſſion is never the leſs ſo, for being 
kept ſecret; yet it is ſtill a great Point, and a 
Matter of 1 to conceal it: And tho 
the Movements of the Heart, when once they 
become weak arid irregular, are generally Symp- 
coms of an expiring Heroism; yet after all, He- 
roism never receives a mortal Wound, until 
these Weakneſſes come to be discover'd. 


(b) It ſhould be no ſmall part of our Care 
therefore to put a ſtop to all evil Inclinations, as 
ſoon as they arise; but if that cannot be done, 
at leaſt to diſſemble them: The one requires 
much Courage ard Resolution; and the other, a 
great deal of Art and Dexterity: And (not to 


mention 
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mention the indispensable Duty of ſubduing our 
Paſſions) the former perhaps may not be ſo diffi- 
cult as the litter, tho'the Heart of Man (Whose 
Deciſions in Mztters of Morality may be rational 
enough) ſeems to give ir. to the contrary Opi- 
nion. But however that be, tliose that appear 
Shveztoa Paſſion, dzgradeand vilify chemselves 
in the Opinion of wise Men; whereas ſuch as 
know how to hide it, withdraw themselves, as it 
were, from the Disgrace of it, which ſoon be- 
comes general. Ina Word, as it is a eee 1. 
of Art to enter into the Mind, and comprehend 
the bottom of another Man's Heart ; ſo it is the 
greateſt Inſtance of a Man's Command over 
himself, to keep his Heart undiscover'd, even 
to ſuch as are able to make the ſtricteſt Scrutiny. 


Ihave already ſud, that ſome great Politicians 
are of Opinion, that to find out the Extent of 
a Man's Capacity, and to gain the Dominion 
over him, is much the ſame thing; and what I 
account every Whit as true, (c) to let a Man in- 
to the Knowledge of our Paſſions, and to fur- 


niſh him with Weapons that will certainly ſub- 


due us, is no very different Matter. . How 
mny People, whose Intereſt it is to know our 
weak Side, will be highly pleas'd and delighted, 
when we offer it to them ourselves. By it they 
will ſoon attack us, and attack us with Succeſs: 
They will return fo often tothe Charge; they 
will renew their A ſſaults in ſuch an artful manner, 
and with ſo much Force and Subtility both at- 

once, 
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ence, that at length we ſhall be ſurpriz'd, over- 
come, and: fall a Prey to be 3 at their Diſ- 
cretion. The Inclinations of the Heart are like 
a private ſafe Way into an House; which, when 
once a Man knows, every thing is easy and open 
for him to take Poſſeſſion: e er in, and dis- 
poses of the Man's Heart, juſt as he wou'd of 
Goods that have no certain Owner, and where- 
of he becomes Proprietor, only because he is 


the firſt Seizer. 


The ancient Heathens rais'd Men to the 
Rank of Gods, that had not done half ſo many 
gallant Actions as Alexander; but they refus'd an 
Apotheoſis, and would not aſhgn the leaſt Place 
in Heaven to him, who had fill'd all the Earth with. 
the wonder of his Exploits. Now what ſhou'd 
occaſion this Inequality of Conduct in these 
ancient Sages * Why ſhou'd. they be {o11gorous- 
in one Case, and ſo very easy and flexible in an- 
other? The Reason is, because Alexander tar- 
niſh'd his Glory by the Exceſſes of his Rage 
and Fury; a thousand times he belies the Cha- 
racter of an Hero, because a thousand times we 
fee him like a common Man, a Slave to his Paſ- 
ſions ; and his conquering the whole World a-- 
vails him nothing, ſo long as he loses the Quali- 
fication and Requiſite of a great Man, which as, 

toknow how to gavern himself. 


But to proceed: Vubridled Paſſion, and in- 
N whereon: 
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hereon the Reputation of an Hero moſt com- 
monly ſtrikes. Men of extraordinary Parts 
ind Qualities are ſeldom moderate in their Paſ- 
10ns,. if they have any; and are indeed more 
able than other People to ſuch as I have juſt now 
ention'd ; because they enter, as it were, into 
he very Complection of an Hero, more espe- 
Faliy an Hero train ' d up in War. (4) Thereis great 
Feason to 7 that the Heat of his Cou- 
ge may be ſometimes changed into the Fire of 
aſſion ; and his extreame Love for Glory carry 
im, by the force of the ſame Vivacity, to ſome 
nworthy Object. So that (e) there is no- 
iolence a Man ſhou'd put upon himself, to ex- 
inguiſh these two Paſſions, or, if they be not 
et perfectly extinguiſh'd, to hinder them from 
ming out. A ſudden Salty may, at certain 
imes, reduce the Hero to the level of a com- 
„ ſon Man, if not make the latter his Superior; 
d one ſingle Inſtance of this kind is more than 
Pough to give the cunning People that are about 
Pu, an Opportunity ever after of managing a. 
ible, whose Consequences they are no Stran- 
s to, to their own Advantage. In the Pala- 
5 of the Great, how many idle and vicious 
ourtiers are there! How many ambitious Men, 
ſtitute of all Merit, that are ſearching into 
„er Prince's Femper and Inclinations, only to 
aity them, and advance themselves at the Ex- 
ce of his Vertue! So that a Soveraign ought 
be very circumspect, and always upon his 
ard to disappoint the dangerous Idleneſs ofthe 
Qne. 
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one, and the ſelf- intereſted Vigilance of the 


Never was Person more expert in the Difſimu- 
lation T am now ſpeaking of, than Labella of. 
Caſtille, that Chriſtian Amaxon, that gallant ſ: 
Woman, whose Age had no reason to envy the 
Glory of Zenobia, Tomiris, Semiramis, 'Pen- .; 
thejile, or any other of those famous Heroines; t 
for ſhe equall'd, if not excel d them all im Cou- N. 
rage, and diveſted herself of every thing, , 
that {eem'd to be the leaſt Indication of Weał-· . 
neſs in her. Nay ſhe carried her Nicety in this þ: 
respect to ſuch a degree, that because in the bit- . 
ter Pains of Child- bearing ſhe could not refrain N. N 
from complaining, ſhe chose always to be alone 

at that time, leſt any ſhou'd be a Witneſs of the Ng. 
leaſt Sign of Senſibility, that might poſſibly f. 


then escape her. And what Power might note 


Princeſs, ſo observant of herself upon this Oc- 
caſion, have in the other Parts of her Conduct, 
never to discover any Weakneſs at all? 


I ſhall conclude this Chapter with the Senti- * 
ment of Cardinal Madrucio. We are all liable nee 
« to do amis, ſays he; but I cannot absolutely equir 
« call him a Fool, that happens to commit It 
« Fault; Trather think him deserving of thats 
« Name, who, when he has committed ornehiem- 
« has neither the Sense nor Diligence inſtantlyſſe cer 


« to ſuppreſs it. The Dexterity of amuſing” 


them : 


other Men's Attention immediately, and nolff che 
« allowing 
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the ¶ alowing them leisure to reflect upon a Fault, 

is the part of no ſmall Genius. It muſt be 

own'd however, that this Turn is only to be 
* given to ſmall Faults; for as for great ones, 
there 15 no ſtifling them; all that can be done 
in this Case, is, to ſuspend the Knowledge of 
them for a Season. (f) Let it then colt us 
* what pains itwill, we muſt, by all means, ſubdue 
the Affections of our Heart, if we are deſi- 
* rous not to have them appear to the World, 

or if we make any Pretenſions to Heroiſm. 
© (g) Some indeed are born with virtuous Dis- 
* poſitions ; but Care, Reflection, and earneſt 
* Endeavours will confer on others what Na- 


ture has denied them. 
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REMARKS on Cup. II. 
That he ſhould conceal his Paſſions, 


a) HO' a Paſſion benever the leſs Jo, for being kept ſe- 
cret; yet it is ſtill a Matter of great Importance to 


tclyWequired in great Men to hide and conceal their Faults; for 
hat which paſſes in us tor Indiſcretion, is thought in them 
0 proceed from a Contempt of the Laws: And for this 
reaſon,” the very» Appearance or Preſumption of Vice in 


we cenſured even in their Looks and Thoughts, and the 


Iv che Eminence of the Place wheretheyareſcated, and the 
ſmalleſt 


neealit.] It is ſome way or other, ſays Montagne, more 


dem wounds them more, than Vice itſelf in others. They 


ole Nation thinks they havea Right and Intereſt to judge 
tem: Beſides that their Blemiſhes are inhanced accordiug 
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{malleſt Wart on their Forehead is more apparent, than an 
huge Scar upon another's, | | 
* Tis better for us, ſays the Author of the Moral Re Wh 
i feckions, to appear what we really are, than to endeavour i co 
© to appear what we are not. This Propoſition is a little, ih. 
too general to be true; for 'tisa great Detriment to a Maa 
to appear vicious, when he is ſo, and a conſiderable Advan- 
tage to appear otherwiſe: This Conduct; in ſhort, is an Ned 
Authority to Vice and a Fault even in the Vicious, mm 


(6) It ſhould be no ſmall Part of our Care to put a Stop to 
all evil Incliaatious. j The Worldis very apttotake 
notice of thelcaſt Faults we commit, and when NM. St. 
this Misfortune happens, a Man cannot recover Eyre, 
himſelf as he would; for Falls are like Wounds 
hard to be cured, without leaving a Scar behind them, 


(e] Jo let a Man into the Knowledge of our Paſſont, and to Inju 
furniſt him with Weapons that willcertainly ſubdue us, i510 
very different Matter.) To catch the Foible of any one, ſay; 
Gracian in another Place, is the way to get the Ma- 
ſtery of his Heart; but there is more Dexterity Orac. Nrer 9 
than Force required in ſeizing the Place, that muſt Man. II Fe. 
givo us Poſſeſſion of it. Every Man has a prevail- ver) 
ing Paſſion, but this Paſſion differs according to his parti- plot 
cular Taſte. AllareJdolaters, ſome of Glory, ſomeot lan- liſer 
tereſt and the like; and therefore the Att is, to findout their Ne anc 
Idol, their Paſſion, and Inclination, for this is the Maſter· NtheR 
Key to let us into their Hearts, which when we have once dera 
got in our Poſſeſſion, we can enter with caſe, and be- Nad the 
come abſolute Maſters chere. ertain 

| form 
(4) There is great Reaſon to apprebend that his extreme Love I. wit 
for Glory may carry him to ume unworthy Object.] Anthon s nd it: 
Pailion for Cleopatra is an egregious Proof of this. Anthony, Iny, ha: 
who, next to Caſar, was the greateſt Man in the World, at ich Cle 
a Time when in Rome every Citizen was an Hero, carried runs av 
his firſt Arms in the Eaft, where he fell upon the King ol was ine 
pt, vanquiſhed him, and took him Priſoner; and thence In Auro 
fying to the Succaus of. another, was the firit Man a i Cleo 
| entre 
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th Ceſarthe Glory of a Victory, that decided the Empire 
the Univerſe. At the famous Battle of Philippi, he ob- 
ted the Name of Me Invincible General; he intirely de- 


ted the Wing which he engaged, and where Caſſius 


mmarded, and did the ſame to that where Brutus was, 
hen Augrſitzs was beat back, and ſo triumphed himſelt 
ne over the two greateſt Men then living. Beſides this, 


was born with the happieft Inclinations imaginable, he 


liberal, generous, a fa thful Friend, and a kind Benefact- 
; and indeed wanted no Qualification to make him a wor- 


Succeſſor to Ceſar, could he but have deſended himſelf 


inſt the Charms of the inſinuating Cleopat a. But twas 


re that the Hero, that the great Man left bim. His 


eakneſs for this Queen made him commit a thouſand Acts 


Injuſtice, Oppreſhon, and Extravagance, unbecoming 
Character, and as! $66 for him 2 He — 

tabaſus, which he 
k by Surprize; he made her a Preſent of Phenicia, the 


Son, he had by her, the Kingdom of Ar 


er Syria, the Iſle of Cyprus, a great Part of Cilicia, A- 


a Felix, and the richeſt Provinces in the Eaſt. He raiſed 
very Slaves and Freed-Men to the higheſt Offices and 


ployments, while the Roman Nobility lay languiſhing 


- Wliſery and Obſcurity. His Intoxication grew every Day 


reand more upon him, and hindred him at laſt from ſee- 


the Ridiculouſneſs of his n Conduct: For he gavea ve 


ſiderable City to his Cook, for no other reaſon but becauſe 


ad the good Fortune to pleaſe Cleopatra, in a magnificent 
ertainment his Maſter made for her. But Rome at length. . 


formed of his Diſorders. Angruſtns goes into the 
with a ſtrong Fleet, and an Army of Land- Forces to 
dit: Antony, on the other Hand, comes with his 
y, having his Naval Force augmented with Sixty Ships, 
chCleopatra fitted out and gave him; but all on a ſudden 
uns away with her Sh'ps, andbetraysthe Man to whom 


vas inde ted tor ſo much Wealth and Grandeur; where- 


Antony, ſtill moro blind and bewitched than ever, fol- 
5 Cleopatra, and, upon a falſe Report of her —— 
3 


tred the Breach, and ſtormed the Town, and reſtored 
amy to his Kingdom. In the Plains of Pharſalia, where 
commanded the left Wing of the Army, he ſhared 


: 
: 
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plunges his Sword into his Breaſt, and dies ſoon after, u 
pre in the Sentiments of a Paſſion, that haddegraded F 


from de Character of an Hero. 


(e There i no Violence a Man ſhould not put upon himſelf, 
reingui habe Paſton gang er, as leaft tohinder 
Mont. Ejſ. from flaming out.] | Montagne ſeems in th 
Point to be of another Opinion than Gracia 
and the Fire of the Gaſcon does not ſo well agree witht\ 
Flegm of the Spaniard. We let Paſſien jato our Conti 
ttitjon, ſays he, by hiding it, as Diogenes told: Demaſc hen: 
who, for fear of Leiog ſcen in a Tavern, ran to hide him 
ſelf; the farther you go backwards, the mare you enter i 
toit. I ſhould theretore rather ãdviſea Man to give his do 
vant a Box on the Ear, tho a little unſeaſonably, than ip 
his Fancy by putting on a ſage Countenance. As for me, 
had rather diſcloſe my Paſſions than conceal them to n 
own Coſt : Vent and Expreſſion will make them loſe the 
Violence, and'tis better to have their Pointfa'lupon other 
than ourſelves. This is the Counſel that he likewile give 
to Perſons of eminent Quality, upon whom every one [i 
their Eyes He is not for buying his Wiſdom at ſo dest 
Rate. And yet it is but ſome Lines before, where the ſin 
Author tells us, that when Ralirius was condemned 
Cæſar, he carried his Cauſe at the publick Tribunal, where 
unto he appealed, becauſe Cæſar diſcover'd too much I- 
and Paſſion in his Accuſation againſt him, Perhaps My 
tagne, when be was upon this Paragraph, was interrupt: 
by ſome of his Domeſticks, whole Impudence mightra! 
his Anger, and diſturb his Ideas. | 
However this beg; Gracian's Notion is ſtil! very true, vi 
That one of the chief Rocks of Heroiſm and true Gren 
neſs, is an unbridled Paſſion, The Examples that confi! 
this Opinion are as many, as there have been Heroes a 
great Men ſubject to the Vice that he condemns; and Werty; 
need only mention one among many, whole Violence Mus. 
Temper has ſullied their Glory, and often proved their Nu 
Into what Diſgrace and Mistortune did not an unruly PA: 
ſion carry the famous Duke of Burgundy? In the Heat. 
his Fury he was a Terror to his Confidents, nor durſt the 
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r, lach a time, repreſent any thing to him tho! it tended to 
d hu on Intereſt; nay, even at a Council of War, if any 
vice, thb never.{6 good, was gen, that did nov pleaie 
m, he generally anſwered it with a Cuff on- che Kar: So 
ut be ſoon died in Diſhowour,/andalangoned by his Off. 
oder ers, who cared not to be every Day expoſed to ſuch Treat - 
n tu ent. nd in like manner Alexander's violent Paſſions 
aciarWouli have made his Officers forſake him, had they but 
tht¶ on how to get back again into their own Country. 


f) Let it coſt us what Pains it will, we muſt, by all means, 
due the Aﬀettion: of ortr Heart.) It coſts | 
ome Men leis to acquire a thouſand Virtues, Brayere. 
Wn to reac Vicer and what is a great- : | 

: Miffortune, this Vice is what leaſt of all agrees with 
ieir Condition of Life, tho' it weakens the Luſtre of 
heir other good Qualities, hinders them from being ac- 
ompliſhed Men, and their Reputation from being perfect. 
ther Where is no uced for their having more Knowledgeor better 

Woihties, &c. all that is to be wiſhed is, that they were not 
oluted with unlawtul Love. 


dear | 3 | 

am (7) Some indeed ave born with virtuous Diſpoſitions butCare; 
ed &c. willconfer on others, what Nature has denied 
7 t. Evre. them] The Study and Acquilition ot Virtue is 


a paintul State, Where there. is an eternal Con- 
Mi between Inclination and Duty. A Man muſt ſometimes 
Wnbrace what he diſlikes, and reſiſt what pleaſes him, be- 
Nies the perpetual Torment that he undergoes in doing, and 
pabſtaining from what is contrary to his Temper. But 


vie State of Wiſdom, vrhich is nothing elſe but Vertue at 
wr ngth acquired by our Induſtry, is a Condition eaſy and 
nfire g 


vet; it reigns peaceably over all the Movements af our 
art; for tis only in order to govern its Subjects well, tkat 
ertue, at the Beginning, is obliged to luch vigorous Con- 


. 
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CH AP. III. 
Of what Make and Character his Mind ſhould be. 


HE Parts, where the whole 1s great and 

| majeſtick, ſhou'd be of the ſame Nature; 
and fo ſhou'd great Qualities go to the Compoſi- 
tion of an Hero. . Among these Qualities, those 
that have ſearch d fartheſt into the Nature of He- 
roism, are of Opinion, that (a) a bright and ex- 
tenſive Underſtanding ſhou'd have the Precmi- 
nence. For, according to them, (6) there i þ 
no great Man without it; and every one, that 
has it, muſt of Neceſſity be ſuch. Among all Tr 
the Beings, that fall under our Senses in this vi- 
ſible World, Man, fay they, is the moſt per- 
fet ; and in him, that which is moſt ſublime 
and excellent, is a large and luminous Intellect, 
thePrinciple of all his wiseft and moſt ſurprizing 
Operations. But from this Intellect, from this 
fundamental Principle, as it were, arise two Qus- 
ties, like two Branches from the ſame Stem, 
(c) a ſolid and found judgment, and a quick and 
fprightly Imagination ; which, when they mect 
together, make the Man, that has them, the 
Miracle of his Age. con 
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hap. 3. 


The ancient Philosophers were very laviſh of 
heir Praises upon the other Faculties of the Soul, 
rhich they multiplicd according to their diffe- 
ent manner of concciving things : But the Po- 
tician may be excus'd for transferring his En- 
omiums won the Judgment and Imagination 


90 the former he conſiders as the Tribunal of 


uſtice, where every thing is examin'd and ad- 
uſted ; and the other, as the Sphere of that ſub- 
le and quick Fire, that catches immediatel 


latever is thus prediſpos'd ; and the Conjun&i- 
n of these two only he accounts eſſential to He- 


ves and great Men, in order to furniſh them, 


pon all Occaſions, with a ſure and ready Re- 


eat. For to what purpose is it, to clothe the 


oul with ſo many different Forms and Notions, 


then this Multiplication of Ideas only produces 
Dbscurity, and makes us jose the Sight of our 
rincipal Object? | 


But let that be as it will; I aſſert in the firſt 
ace, that the Turn of Spirit and Imagination, 
oper for an Hero, muſt be all Life and Fire; 
or did I ever know one of the firſt Rank, that 
25 not of this Stamp and Character. The 
xoches of Aexander which were full of Vi- 
Mr and Vivacity, were like ſo many Flaſhes of 
ghtning that went before the rapid Enterpri- 
s of that Thunderbolt of War. Ceſar, his 
uccefſor in the Race of Conqueſt, was quick 
comprehending, and expeditious in _ 
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The manner of thinking and expreſſing thenſth 
ſelves, which in both was equally lively, waere 
fit Representation of their manner of enterprifþd t 
zing and conquering, which was equally wi Pl 
Expedition. (4) What then is this Perfe&tionþyr 
and by what Name ſhall we call this happy F 

of the Imagination? Tis as difficult perhaps! 
define, as it is rare to poſſeſs, a Gift of this No 
ture; and if it be not a pure Ray of the Divinſour 
ty, it is however the Imitation, the Resemblanc ad 
and the Symbol of it. IND 


It muſt be · observ d however by the By, t. 
(e) Ido not here confine the Name and Charadi 
of Atross, only to Warriors and great Conqu 
rors 3 I extend the Appellation to all Personfffer, t 
that are eminent in an high Degree, Whether theſe ſt 
belong to the Cabinet or the Bar, whether theſouſ; 
are conversant in human or divine Literature iver 
and in them I require the ſame Qualities ge re 
Mind, as in the former. Such an one, for Ie H 
ſtance, he Sacred way Was the great St. Av/tent ] 
in whom Brightneſs' and Solidity are happilfay, 
iinited;; and Pk in the Profane was that vie 


4 


* 


Genius, wherewith Spain inrich'd Rome, ue 
whose Vivacity is always guided by his Judge F 
ment. Urn 
| per 


e peak in gencral, there ( 72 are ſome Strolſſe nic 
of alively Spirit ard Imagination that are not |; reb3 
happy, on ſeveral Occaſioas, than adventurchpne 1 
Actions, done from the ſame Principle; and thihghe | 


n 
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nÞ:1, in their turns, have prov'd Wings as it 
ere to carry Men to the top of Greatneſs, 
pid to raiſe them from the loweſt Stations of Life 
vu Places of the moſt eminent Splendor and Re- 
f eon. | 4s Oo 


There was a certyn Emperor of, the Twrks, 
Jo took delight ſometimes to give his whole 
in urtthiPletureof freeing him froma Balcony. 
nd as he was walking one Day reading, or pre- 
nding to read a Letter, he held it fo looſe, that 
Wind blew it out of his Hand, or perhaps 
let it flip on purpoſe to divert himſelf with 
Jut wou'd follow, As ſoon as his Pages, who 
ere always. attentive and abſeryant of their Ma- 
r, ſaw the Letter fly ing in the Wind, every 
e ſtrove who could catch it firſt, and try'd a 
thouſand Tricks, that gave his Highnefs no ſmall 
ture werſion; till one, more witty and nimble than 
's FF reſt, ſnãtch'd the Paper in the Air, and by 
or Ie Help, of ſome ſmall Twigs, that in a Mo- 
ſtent he twiſted together, ſprang up to the Bal- 
ppiſſhay, and preſented the Letter with these Words, 
t ra vile-1nſet?, Sir, has Wings, you ſee, and. can 
, White 4 ſhift to fly, for your N ohneſs's Service. 
[udFhe Briskneſs of the Action, and the ready 
urn of the Speech both together ſo pleaſed the 
peror, that he gave him immediately one of 
de molt honourable Emplays in the Army; 
reby dedlaring, that tho'.Sprightlineſs. of Wit 
uroPne is not to have the chief Command, it 
& ght nevertheleſs to have the ſecond, 
tl F A 
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A quick and lively Wit is like Salt, that gi; 
an agreeable Reliſh to the fine Qualities, : 
with a certain Brightneſs ſets off the more ſo 
Perfections of the Mind, giving them a Luſi L 
anſwerable to their Richneſs. The Words off c: 
King therefore (when he ſpeaks in the Chara th 
of a King) ſhou'd be like ſo many Rays 


Light, to ſtrike our Imagination, and comma us 
our Attention. The immense Riches of U w] 
moſt powerful Monarchs are waſted and gon ha 


but Fame has collected and preſerv d their ſprigi th; 
ly Sayings ; nor has Fire and Sword given mo an-. 
Succeſs to many a = Captain, than an ingen $9, 
ous Vivacity employ'd at a proper Season; pa 
that Victory ſometimes has been the Fruit I Pai 


The Proof of Merit in the moſt accompliſh 
of Kings, and the Rise of that great Reputit 
on he afterwards acquir'd, was owing to ti 
Sentence he inſtantly pronounc'd, upon the O 
caſion of two Women disputing a mate 
Night to one and the ſame Child. Now th 
Turn of Thought and Invention, which ma 
Solomon ſo famous, after this quick and judicic 
Deciſion, is absolutely neceſſary in a thous 
nice Circumſtances, where the Leisure of alo 
Determination is not allow'd us. It is then lik 
a Torch, that dispels our Darkneſs and Doubt 


like a Sphinx, that resolves all our hard Queſt ever 


% o 


ons; and like Ariadne Thr cad, that carries I dese 
. a * * a * 5 0 — © 
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out of the Labyrinth of the moſt perplex'd 
Affairs. 


Soliman, Emperor of the Turks, made a wise 
Use of his ready Turn of Thought, on an Oc- 
caſion ſome what ſingular, but not much unlike 
this of Solomon s. A Jew was for cutting an 
Ounce of Fleſh from off a Chriſtian, upon an 
usurious Contract he had forc'd him to make, 
when he lent hima Sum of Money that the other 
had great need of, The Cause was brought to 
the Emperor's Tribunal, where the Jew open'd 
and defended it with a good deal of Insolence. 
Soliman, when he had heard him out with great 
Patience, very gravely order'd them to bring a 

© Pair of Scales, an Ounce Weight, and one of 
the ſharpeſt Cutlaſſes that couw'd be got. Here- 
upon the Usurer began to look plcas'd, and ap- 
plaud himself in Secret; but the poor Debtor 
turn'd pale, and was all over in a Shiver ; when 
che Emperor addreſſed himſelf to the Jew, and 
ſaid, Thy Head ſhall be ſtruck off from thy Shoul- 
ders, if thou cutteſt the leaſt Particle of Fleſh more 
Jl or leſs than what is ſtipulated in thy Contract. This 
ſudden and unexpected Sentence made the Jew 
deſiſt from his Purpose, and gain*d Soliman no 
imall Glory, in all the Parts of the Empire, 
where the Fame of it was ſpread abroad, 


- ThisLife and Sprightlineſs of Thought how- 
ell ever muſt not be expended, but on Subjects that 
es deserve it; as Lions reserve their Strength for 

0 a a 0 ſuch 
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ſuch Dangers only, as are worthy of them. For, 
not to mention those that ſquander it away, as 
Prodigals do their Money, how many do we ſee 
that employ 1t to very ve Purposes; those ſnar- 
ling and ſatyrical Tempers I mean, every Cut of 
whose Tongue is like the Stab of a Poinard tg 
the Breaſt. But the unworthy Abuse they 
make of this ſo eſtimable a Talent, when rightly 
applied, goes not uupuniſh'd; as they ſpare 
— ſo none ſpare them; insomuch that were 
they at the higheſt Top of Exaltation, thelow- 
eſt Mortal upon Earth wou'd think he had 1 
Right to fall upon them, and to rob them even 
of good Qualities they otherwise have. 


It is to be observ d laſtly, that tho this Viva- 
city of Mind be properly the Gift of Nature, 
yet Art may have ſome hand both in aſſiſting 


and perfecting it; as when we improve by the 


lively Strokes of others, or by Reflections on 
Circumſtances parallel to our own : For where 
there is a Fund of good Parts, Diſcourses and 
Facts, that have an Agreement therewith, are 
like ſuch Seeds as feed and inrich the Soil where 
they are ſeen. | | 


I have inſiſted the longer on this Quality, be- 


cause every one perhaps may not be perſwaded, 
that it is eſſential to an Hero. As for the other 


Perfection, which belongs likewise to the Intel- 

lect, as I have deſin'd it; and which I call a ſolid 

and ſound Judgment, there need no 1 be 
dent] 
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or, ſpent in ſhewing its abſolute Neceſſity, for the 
thing ſpeaks it (lf 


REMARKS on Chap. III. 
are Of what Make and Character his Mind ſbou d be. 


"ll (a) . ofers extenſrve Underſtanding, a- 
mong other Dualities of an Hero, ſhou'd P. Bohours, 

en] have the Preeminence.| The Author of the 
Dialogues between Ariſtus and Eugenius, ſays much the 
{ame thing of true Wit and Ingenuity, that Gracian ſays of 
the Character of Mind that is proper for an Hero, Tis a 
Va- Miſtake to confound a ſprightly Wit with that kind of Vi- 
re, || vacity, which has no Solidity in it. The Judgment is, as 
it were, the Fund of the Beauty of Wit; or rather, a fine 
Wit is like precious Stones, folid as well as ſparkling. There 
NC is an equal degree of Solidity and Luſtre in it; or, to ſpeak 
on properly, tis good Sense that gives it the Luſtre. For 
ere there is one kind of good Sense, that is grave and melan- 
choly; whereas the good Sense, I am now ſpeaking of, is 

nd ;: | ROW I OS 

lively and full of Fire, ſuch as appears in Montagne's Eſlays 
ay and Hogwerte's Teſtament, ſpringing from a ſound ard 
ere bright Underſtanding; A juſt Mixture of this Vivacity and 
* Sense together, makes the Mind active and ſagacious, 
as to conceive quickly, and judge rightly of every thiog. 


-d (6) There i: no Great Man or Hero without A 
6. bright Underſtanding.) Why, in giving your Nn ne. 

I' Eſteem of a Man, do you prize him, wrapt 
el · and muffled in Cloaths? You are to judge of him by him- 
id ſelf. and not by what be wears; and as one of the Ancients 
bel der) pleaſantly ſaid, Do you know why you repute him tall? 
You reckon him fo, because of the Height of his Pafens, 
en C 2 whereas 
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. whereas the Pedeſtal is no Part ot the Statue. Meaſure him 
without his Stilts; let him lay aſide his Revenues and his 
Titles; let him preſent him ſelf in his Shit; then en 
it his Body be ſound and ſprigbtly, active, and diſpoſed to 

peform its Functions? What Soul has he? Is it of a good 

Capacity, and happily provided with all its Faculties? Is it 
rich ot what is its own, or what it has borrow*d? Has For- 
tune no hand in the Aﬀair? Such a Man is rais'd five hundred 
Fathoms above Kingdoms and Dutchies. Wecommend 
Horſe for his Strength and Sureneſs of Foot, and not tor 
bis rich Capariſons; a Greyhound, for his Share of Hee's, 
and not for his fine Collar; an Hawk, for her Wing, and not 
for her Geſſes and Bells; and why do not we in like manner 
value a Man for what is properly his own ? He has a great 
Train, a beautiful Palace, ſo much Credit, ſo many thou- 

: _ Pounds a Year ; but all these things are about him, not 
in him. 

The Prince of Conde, whenſhe retreated to Chantilly, ap- 
pear d as great a Man as when he was ſurrounded with th: 
Splendor of the moſt famous Conquerors, whole gre 

Actions he equaliz d. After all, ſays P. Rajin, 


. Rapin. tho that agreeable Habitation is a Retreat to al. 


the Graces, and eſpecially to those learned Gr:- 
ces which we call the Muſes, which are now ſcarce known 
among great Men; tho' that Retreat was become the Ren- 
dez- vous of Wit and good Senſe, where nothing reign'd (0 
much as Politeneſs, and every thing that was exquiſite and 
delicate in the Sciences; yet we mult agree, that the Charm: 
of th. Place were nothing comparable to the Charms of him 
that was the Maſter of it. What Penetration, what Dil 
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cernment, what Reaſon, what Wit, what Light, what 
Knowledge, what Elevation and Clearneſs of Thought did] 
there appear, whenever he open'd his Mouth! For there i: 
no hearing him without feeling all the Impreſſion that the 
Force of ſo wonderful a Genius is able to make, and a Man 
is at the Fountain-head ot all theſe Wonders and Beauties, 
when he has the Honour of approaching him. Tho' others! 
therefore may think him ſo wonderful in the Glories of his 
military, yet to me he appears more ſo, in the Glories of 

his priyate and retir d Life. | | 


4 


gte em theſame Stem] We ere miſtaken, ſays the Author of 


and Imagination are two different Faculties. The Judg- 
ment is nothing elſe but the Greatneſs of the Light of hs 
Mind, which penetrates to the bottom of things, obſerves 
whatever is remarkable, and perceives what ſcems to be 
imperceptible: So that we muſt agree, that the Extent of 


impute tothe Judgment, 

Gracian is ſometimes accus d of being ſo obſcure, that a 
Man is forced to gueſs at his Meaning; and I cannot altoge- 
ou. ther deny the Charge. But how can a Man conceive, that 


1 the Fudgmert is noi hing else but the Greatneſs of the Light 
of the Mind, that perceives what ſeems to be imperceptible. 
an. 45 tor my part, I neither underſtand nor can gueſs at the 


bel Meaning ot all this; and thoſe that do, underſtand things 
that in my Opinion are incomprehenſible. Tis certain that 
che judgment and Imagination always were, and ſtill are, 
Iro different things. Ve ſee every day People that have an 

infinite deal of Wit, and yet are wy defective in point of 
Judgment. Thoſe of brisk and lively Spirits, fays St. Evre- 
Len-. ond, have uſually Imagination enough, but very little 
*d (o} Judgment. 


rm (A) What is this Perfection of the Fudgment ? And by what 
him Name ſhall we call this happy Fire of the Imagination? Eu- 
Dil genius, in P. Bohowys's Dialogues, makes this very Queſtion ; 
vnat ond the Anſwer that Ariſtus returns him, is this. The Qua- 
t did kties of the Wit and Sprightlineſs of a Man come from an 
happy Temperament of Body, and a certain Diſpoſition of 
his Organs. They are the Effects of a well made and welF 
proportion d Head; of a Brain rightly temper'd, and ful of 
fine Subſtance; of an hot and luminous Bile, fix d by Me- 
anc holy, and fwecten'd by the Blood, The Bile gives the 
Brightneſs and Penetration; the Melancholy gives the Senſe 
and Solidity; and the Blood gives the Agreeablereſs and Do- 
acacy, &c. Eugenius acknowledges, that there is a good 

C 3 deal 
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his. (©) A ſolid ard found Fudgment, and a quitk and ſpright- 
ly Imagination, ſpring from the Intellect, like two Branches 


the Moral Reflections, when we believe that the Judgment © 


the Light of the Mind produces all the Eflefts, which we 
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deal of Truth in what Ariſtus ſays; but he concludes, that 
the ſafeſt way is, to pronounce nothing peremptorily con- 
cerning ſuch Matters as we cannot come to the Certainty 
of; and that the moſt reaſonable People perhaps reaſon leaſt 
about them. The Opinion of this learned Writer agrees 
very well with Gracian's; but the Author of the Moral Re- 
flectious decides the Matter boldly and without the leaſt Heli- 
tation, TheStrength or Weakneſs of the Wit or Imagina- 
tion, Gays he, is wrongly term'd; it is in Reality nothing 
elſe but the good or bad Diſpoſition of the Organs of the 
Body. 


(e) Ido not confine the Name and Character of Heroes only 
to Warriors and great —_ Alexander in like man- 
ner did not confine himſelf to the Heroiſm of War only; 
he had an equal Ambition to be as eminent in the Sciences ; 
as the Letter, wherein he reproaches his Maſter Axiſtotle, 
. ſufficiently ſhews. The Letter runs thus. You ovght 
© not to publiſh ſo many excellent Things, which I have 
*« learnt of you, for wherein ſhall I excel others for the time 
* to come, if they know all that you have taught me? Per- 
% haps you may not have conſider'd, that I ſhould rather 
* chooſe to excel thereſt of Mankind in my Wit and Know- 
« ledge, than in Power and Greatneſs. 

Alexander wrote this teſty kind of Letter in the midſt of 

his Glory, and the Strength of his Ambition, 
Converſ. Whereupon the Marſhal de C. one of the Speak- 

ers in the Converſations, cries out, What a Man 
is this! He's for being great, he's for being the firſt in every 
thing ; andafter this, can any one think that Fortune had all 
the hand, and not his own Merit the greateſt Share, in his 
Advancement ? 

M. Sc. Evremond does not flatter the Memory of the Ma- 
eedonian Hero ſo much, as the Marſhal does, In the Inſti- 
tution of Alexander, ſays he, there was ſomething too vaſt 
and expenſive: He was taught to know every thing in Na- 
ture, except himſelf : His Ambition afterwards went as far 
as his Knowledge; and upon his Deſire to know all, he 
conceiv'd-another, which was to conquer all. But he had 
too little Regularity in his Conqueſts, and too many Di 4 

ers 
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ders in his Life, ever to have learnt his Duty to the Publick, 
to his Neighbour, or to himſelf. Theſe two Pictures, tho” 
both drawn by able Hands, are ſomewhat different; but if 
we ſet them each in its proper Light, we may perceive a 
Likene:s in them to the Perſon they repreſent. 


(f) Some Strokes of a lively Wit are not leſs happy, on ſeve- 
ral Occaſions, than adventurous Actions done from the ſame 
Principle. Tas by one of theſe quick Turns of Thought 
that Scipio brought himſelf off, ina Matter that might have 
been of bad Conſequence. A Tribune of the People one 
cay (as the Cuſtom ot theſe Magiſtrates was) haranguing 
the People againft this Deliverer of his Country, charged 
him with fictitious Crimes; when he, never ſeeming'to 

ive the leaſt Attention to the Tribune's Invectives, addreſ- 
es himſelf to the People, and with a Voice of Aſſurance 
faid, © Romans, it was juſt on ſuch a Day as this, that I 
« conquer'd Carthage for ever; let us all then agree to go 
and renew our Thankſgiving to the Immortal Gods. 
At which Words, all the People, and even the Tribune him- 
ſelf, went directly to the Temple, with Scipio at the Head 
of them. 

This was the ſame Scipio, to whom Hannibal once gave 
a remarkable Anſwer. After the Defeat of the Carthagini- 
an General, Scitio one day, in the way of Converſation, 
ask'd him, who, in his Opinion, had been the greateſt Men; 
Alexander, ſaid he, the firſt, Pyrrhus the ſecond, and my 
ſelt the third: But if you had conquer'd me, faid Scipio, 
where wou'd you haverank'd your felt then? Lwou'd have 
been the firſt, replied Hannibal. 

This certainly is employing the Vivacity of our Parts on 
Subjects that deſerve it, as our Author preſcribes; and is a 
full Confirmation of what he ſays before: wiz. That the 
immenle 2 the moſt powerful Monarchs are waſted and 
gone, but Fame has collected and preſerv d the happy Turns of 
their ſprightly and ſagacious Wit, 

Montagne is full 4 Examples of the happy Application of 
this Vivacity; but I ſhall only produce two, out of the ma- 
ny that he gives us. The Ambaſſadors of Samos, when 
they came to Cleomenes King of Sparta, had got ready a 
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long fine Speech, in hopes of perſwading him to engage in 
a War againſt the Tyrant Polyerates. After he had let them 
fay what they were minded, be anſwer'd them in theſe 
Words. As to the Beginning of your Speech, I have 
« forgot it, and conſequently the middle; and as to the 
1 Concluſion, it has not mov'd me; and therefo:e I will do 
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nothing. An Anſwer very ſhort and pithy ; and what 
cou'd not but abaſh theſe long-winded Haranguers. The 
other is much of the fame kind. When the Athenians 
were to make choice which of the two Architects they 
would have to carry on a great Fabrick ; he that preſented 
himſelf firſt, being a Man full of Affectation, began with 
along premeditated Speech on the Subject of the Enter- 
pre and gain'd the Judgment of People in his Favour; 

ut the other had only two ar three Words: Gentlemen of 
Athens, ſays he, what this Man has ſaid, I will perform. For 
my part, Iam of the ſame Opinion with Socrates, that he 
that hasa clear and lively Imagination will ſhew it either by 
Sentures or Looks, even though he be dumb. 

To theſe two Examples I will add one, for Variety's ſake, 
that Amelot tells us. Charles V. was detaiu'd ten Days in 
Villadolid, to receive the laſt Complements of that City; 
among the reſt, there came a ſort of Buffoon, call'd Pedro 
del San-Erbas, to pay his Reſpects; and when he ſaw that 
the Emperor ſaluted him, Sir, {aid he, you are very graci- 
0145 in being uncover'd; tis as much as telling us, youu are no 
longer Emperor. No, Peter, replied the Emperor; tis be- 
cause I have now nothing else to give thee, bus this Mark of 
my Civility, | | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of what Make and Character his Heart ſhowld be. 


T IS the Sentiments of Plato, in-his Book: 
Of the Gods, that Subtlety of Reasoning, 


is for Philosophers, Beauty of Discourse for 


Orators, Strength of Body for Champions, 
and (4) Greatneſs of Heart for Kings; tor what 


avails it to have a ſuperior Wit and Genius, if 


the Heart do not answer it 2 The Mind thinks, 
and ranges those Thoughts very eaſily, which. 
coſt the Heart a great deal to put in Practice, and 
many Times (5) the wisc{t Councils about the 
greateſt Enterprizes, paſs not in the Cabinet, 
but are dropt there, for want of Courage hen 
their Execution comes to be debated. Great 
Effects are produced by a proportionate Cause, 
and (c) Actions that are of an extraordinary Na- 
ture proceed only from an Heart,. that is fo, 
Whenthe Heart of an Hero forms any Deligns, 


they are always anſwerable to his Character; his. 


Greatneſs is the Measure of his Vigor in Acting, 


and Wonder and Amazement the Effect of lus. 


Succelles.. 


Atexauder had a great, had an immense Son}; 
when he found the whole World too narrow ia 
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him, and wanted more: And Ceſar perceiv'din 
himself, the ſame Sentiments, when he was for 
no Medium between all or nothing. (d) The 
Hearts of Heroes are like Stomachs, that are 
ſtrong and large, and able to digeſt way thing; 
what wou'd fit a Dwarf, and quite ſtuff him 
up, is ſcarce enough to whet the Appetite of a 
Giant; that is to ſay, a great Soul, inſtead of 
being puff d up with the moſt aſtoniſhing Suc- 
ceſſes, is continually panting after more; inſtead 
of being ſatisfied with the Glories it has already 
won, is insatiable in this respect, and always 
ursuing new; (e) inſtead of being impair'd by 
Dis ce or Disaſters, ſwallows them all with 
ease, and finds in it ſelf a ſafe Resource, in the 
moſt calamitous Revolutions of Fortune. 


Of all the Heroes I ever reed of, I never 
knew one that appear d greater in the utmoſt Ex- 
ceſs of Adverſity, than did Charles VII. King 
of France, who, in my Opinion, was a Prodigy 
of Courage. While he was yet but Dauphin, 
the King 5 Father, and his Rival the King of 
England, had concerted a moſt terribleSentences- 
gainſt him, and authoritatively declar'd him unca- 
pable to ſucceed to the Crown of France. Which 
when he was told, with all the Calmneſs and Un- 
concern imaginable he faid, He would appeal; 
and when he was ask'd, to what Tribunal he 
would appeal? To my Conrage and my Sword, 
answer d he, therein discovering the true Spirit 
of Heroism ; and accordingly the Event veri- 
fied the Greatneſs of it. 5 As 
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As a Diamond never ſhines brighter than in a 
dark Night; ſo an Hero never appears ſo much 
to Advantage, as when he is ſurrounded with 
Circumſtances enough to obscure the Glory of 
any other Man. Charles- Emanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, who juſtly deserved the Name of Achilles 
that his Soldiers gave him, is an eminent Example 
of this kind. That Prince, with no more than 
Four of his Men, forc'd his Way through the. 
midſt of Five Hundred of the Enemies beſt- 
arm'd Forces, that were going to furround him. 
And as he return'd' in Triumph to his Army, 
greatly alarm'd with the Sense of his Danger, he 
was only heard to ſay, and with all the Coolneſs 
imaginable, that (J) in all ſuch dangerous Adven-- 
tures the beſt Convoy. was a. Man's own Courage. 
And indeed Courage, in ſome measure, ſupplies 
all the reſt ; it marches as it were at the Head of 
every Man, ſometimes to conquer Difficulties. 
that are insuperable by any form'd Project, and 
ſometimes to beat down Obſtacles that were ſud=- 
den and unexpected beſore. 


A certain Person once presented the King of 
Arabia with a Sabre made at Damaſers; a very 
fine Present in those Days, and very proper ſor 
a Warrior as he was. The Grandees of the: 
Court, who were by When the Present vas made 
him, admir'd it much, not out of Flattery to the 
King, but because of the real Goodneſs of its 
Workmanſhip: They highly commended tlie 
Cleverneis of its Make, the-Finenefs of its 
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Guilding, and the Brightneſs of its Blade; in 
word, it was, in their Opinion, a complete 
Piece of Work, but it had one Fault, it was too 
ſnort. The King call'd his Son Jacob Alman- 
zor, Who was Heir apparent to the Crown, to 
know his Opinion of it; and as ſoon as he was 
come into the Room, the King ſhew'd him tlie - 
Sabre, who, after he had wellexamin'd and con- 
ſider d it, ſaid, that he look'd upon it of more 
Worth than a fortified City; an Eſtimation very 
well becoming a gallant Prince! Bus do you find 
no Fault in it, ſad the King? None at all, replicd 
the Prince; tis perfect, I think, in its kind, 
But ſome Officers here were thinking, that it 1045 a 
little too ſhort, ſaid the King: Whereupon the 
Prince, meaſuring it with his Arm, replied, 4 
good Officer cannot have his Arms too ſhort; for 
what they Want in length, his Courage knows how 


ro ſupph. 


But (g) the moſt deciſive Proof of an heroick FÞDiſp: 
Heart is, when a Man has his Enemy in his Nan 
Power, and can revenge himſelf :s he pleaſes, 
but inſtead of gratifying a Paſſion, Which Ion: 
common Men give a Looſe to on ſuch an Occa- ſvhic! 
ſion, he overlooks his unjuſt Hatred againſt him, tor, v 
and returns him Good for Evil. There is an Ac- Noch 
tion of the Emperor Adrian, that ſeems to me and = 
to be a Model of this Greatneſs of Soul, that is Near! 
no ſo rare to be found. One of the principal 
Officers of his Army, whom he knew to be af.” 
Malecontent, and Maligner of his Glory, W®Pvrive 

gang 
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goin? to run away in the midſt of a Battle of 
great _— when Adrian perceiv d, 
and might have ruin'd-his Honour by letting 
him do ſo baſe an Action in the fight of the 
whole Army, he rather choſe to ſtop him, and 
with a ſweeet and Affable Air ſaid only, In are 
going wrong, I perceive, this is = May: Where- 
upon the Officer turn'd his Horſe, as if it had 
been a ſimple Miſtake of his, and no meditated 
Flight or Treaſon. 


93; ,. eee 


RE MARK S on Cuar. IV. 
Of what Make and Character his Heart ſhou'd 


1 9 


(a) Cong of Heart is for Kings.) But all have it not, 

I fays Montagne. If we conſider a Peaſant or any 
mean Man, and a King or Emperor, there ſeems to be a great 
Diſparity between them; but they are oftentimes no more 
than Pictures that have no eſſential Reſemblance to what 
they repreſent. Like Actors on the Stage, that aſſume the 
igure of gallant Men, of Dukes and Emperors, but as 
don as the Play is done becomeabject and cowardly again, 
vhich is their native and original Condition: So the Empe- 
ror, whoſe Pomp dazlesyou in publick, were you to ſee him 
behind the Curtain, is no more than a common Man, and 
perhaps more vile than his meaneſt Subject. Irreſolution 
nd Cowardiſe haunt lim as much as another, and Care and 
Fear lay hold upon him in the midſt of his Guards. 


(6) The wiſeſt Councils paſs not in the Cabinet, ſor want 
if Courage when he Execution comes to be debated. | The 
Writer ot French Fables, in the Council of Rats, _—_— 

pri 
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| hay 
priſed this Thought of Gracias in four Lines which mayoul: 
be render'd thus, 
When grave Debate the Buſineſſ is, 
All Courts with Heads abound; 
When Execution is the Thing, 


No Hands are to be found. 


This Citation out of a Poet, upon a ſerious Subject, ma 
perhaps be thought incongruous, if all the 
World were of St. Evremond's Opinion; for St. Evt. 
Poetry, according to him, requires a particular 
Genius, not ſo compatible with good Senſe. Tis ſometime 
the Language of the Gods, ſometimes that of Fools, bu 
ſeldom ot a Man of fine Senſe: Its Figures and its Fiction 
pleaſe us but there is neither Truth nor Reality in them, anc 
yet Reality is the only Thing that can ſatisfy a ſound Under 
ſtanding. 

I — the Poets to defend themſelves in an Affair, vrhere 
in they are ſo deeply concerned; and, to pleaſe differen 
Taſtes, ſhall now produce an Authority in Proſe, taket 
trom the Author ot the Political Teſtament, who has out 
whole Chapter about what Courage and Resolutim of Min (*) 
is required 1 State. PFis not required, ſa) 
he, that a Man ſhould be ſo hardy as to deſpiſe all kind of Dar. 
| wth nothing isliker to ruin and undo Goveraments, thi 


cha Temper as this. So far ſhould a Miniſter of State Meſig 
from conducting himſelt in this wiſe, that, on the contraryſÞr0du 
he ſhould proceed ſlowly and gradually on all Occaſions, ane W 
never undertake any thing without due Conſideration ofÞmput 
the Time and Purpoſe — But the Courage required in hit the 
certainly impliesthus much, that he ſhould be exempt fromſſcaiou 
Weakneſs and Fear, which make a Man incapable not on 
to take wholſome Reſolutions for the Publick Good, but ta} It is 


executclikewiſe thoſe that he has taken. It requires a cer d 
tain Fire and Vigor of Mind, that makes him deſire an been a 
purſue great Things with an Ardor, equal tothe Wiſdonſino on 
wherewith his judgment embraces — It requires Pition 
certain Firmnets of Soul, that makes him bear AdvyerliticWprear : 
with ſuch a Bravery, as neither to be changed, nor evenfWorl: 


ſeem changed, with the greateſt Viciſſitudes of F _ tur 
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puld give him Strengh to reſiſt, without any Surprize, all 
be Envy, and Hatred, and Calumny, and other croſs At- 
dents, that uſually occur in the Adminiſtration ot publick. 
fairs. Great Men, that areemploy'd inthe Government 
ff States are like thoſe, that are condemned to Puniſhment ; 
vith this Difference only, that the one ſuffer for their 
zults, the other for their Merit: He ſhould therefore know, 
hat great Souls only are qualified toſerve Kings faithfully, 
nd to bear the Calumnies that wicked and ignorant Men 
t upon them, without being diſcouraged with theſe 
roſſes and Oppoſitions from * good. He ſhould 
now, that the Condition of thoſe, that are called to the 


P. 4 


ma 


1＋ * Management of publick Affairs, is much to be pitied, even 
tion what they do well; becauſe the Malice of the World ot- 


leſſens the Honour ot it, pretending that it might have 
een done better, even when it was impoſſible. A Coun-- 
lor of State ſhould deſpiſe ſuch Injuries as theſe, ſo as not 
oſuffer his Virtue to be ſhaken, nor himſelf to be diſcou- 
ged, from purſuing, with Courage, the Endsthat he hath 
ropoſed to himſelt, for the good of the Nation. 


(e) Actions that are of an extraordinary Nature proceed 

only from an Heart that is (0.] Thoſe great and 
Mor. Re. bright Actions, that dazle our Eyes, are repre- 
ſented by Politicians, as the Effects of great 
W:ligns; whereasthey are commonly nothing elſe but the 
roduct of Men's Humours and Paſſions: And accordingly, . 
he War between Auguſtus and Antony, which is generally 
puted to their Ambition of making themſelves Maſters 
iner the World, was perhaps nothing elle but the Eflect of 
ealouſy. 


ut iq It is not natural to believe, that the W arbetween Auguſtu⸗ 
cer nd Antony was the Effect of Jealouſy; at l aſt it mult have 
auqſdeen a noble Jealouſy, and then our Author's Reflection is 
Joro longer Senſe. The Jealouſy, which he oppoles to Am- 
es ition, is, in my Opinion, too mean a Paſſion, to form ſo 
itieſgreat an Enter prize as that of becoming Maſter of the whole 
vet world. Nay, Ambition itſelf, whoſe utmoſt Aim is a 
e. Meatural Object, will never conceive ſo high a Deſign, unleſs 
UL It 
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it be immenſurate. It was certainly therefore this Paſliof 
that eſtabliſhed the Triumvirate, whereby Auguſtus uſer B 
ntony governed the Univerſe, under a leſs odious Tig 


an that of Maſters. But, to be ſhort, the War betweefer M 
guſtus and Antony, was no more the Effect of their An ion 
bikion, than it was of their Jealouſy.: For it was Rome th ne. 
made the Decree that Auguſtus ſhould go into the Eaſe, Ming 
put a Stop to the Diſorders that Antony had occaſioned, qui 


(dj The Hearts of Heroes are like Stomacbs that are tron (1 
large, and able to digeſt every thing.] At th 
Montagne Battie of St. Quintain, fays Montagne, w At- 
did not the Spaniſh puſh their Advantage berfÞ the 
ter? This might proceed trom a Mind intoxicated witl Va 
good Fortune, from a Courage gorged, as it were, with"! 
Succeſs at firit, too full to take any more, and hardly able ie K 
digeſt what it had got. Fortune had given them ſucha ch. 
Ar mtul at once, that they could hold no more, and being 
vext at herſelf for having put ſuch an Advantage in the: 
Hands to ne purpoſe, ſhe gave their Enemy an Oppor tunit 
to fall on again. 


(e) A great Soul ĩ ſtend f being impaired by Disgrace, &c 
nds in it ſelf a ſafe . When — 2 8 Th 
are overcome by the length of their Misfor- Mor. Reſ g 
tunes, they let the World ſee that it was the 
Strength of Ambitioa and not the Vertue of their Mine 
that ſupported them before, and that, ſetting aſide the 
Vanity, Heroes are made like other Men. 

Ireadily agree, that great Men may be overcome by th 
long Continuance of their Misfortunes; but I can never i 
of Opinion, that they ſuſtain them by the Strength offi 
their Ambition, and not by the Power of their Mind 
For why ſhould we. at once take from them 
Vertue, and ſubſtitute a Vice in its Place > The Conc! 
tion of Mankind aftords a very good Reafon for thei! 
Weakneſs, and great Men ſometimes ſink. under the Load ei 
Misfortunes,. becauſe every thing: in Man is. finite; hi 
Strength, his Firmgels, his Conſtancy are Vertues that — 
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45 air Bounds; but it does not there fore follow, that, dating 
s Tit oc deal of Vanity in them, Heroes are like other Men. O- 
tweed Men yield to Trials that are but of a common Kind, and 
ir Am long Continuance; whereas Heroes ſurmount them, 
ne th never yield themſelves conquered, but when their Suf- 
aſe, ings are intolerable, aud the long Continuance of them 
i quite exhauſted Virtue, 


ferongM() In ſuch dangerons Adventures the beſt Convoy is a Man's 
At tage.] We have a remarkable inſtance of this Courage 
 whidlerander, when he came to paſs the River Hydaspes, 
ebe. che Action indeed is a!moſt incredible to the moſt intre- 
mY | Valour,” On the other Side of the River, he {aw a nu- 
wirlerous Army, commanded by a valiant, powerful, and war- 
able ie King, whoſe dominions he came to invade, fortified 
cha cb an infinite Number of Chariots all ſurround- 
bein it,and ſupported by monſtrous Elephants accuſtomed to 
2 theilt furiouſly. The Heayens all on Fire, continued Light- 
tungs, frighttul Thunder, and an horrible Tempeſt made all 
er Hearts quake for fear; but Alexander was unmoved at 
Spectacle, and only declared that he had met with the 
ger Worthy of himſelf, and fo paſſed a large River, with 
army much inferior tothe Enemies, only on Skins. 
The Author of the oral Reflections defines Intrepidity in 
lanner that repreſents this of Alexander too fully to be 
e paſſed by. Intrepidity, ſays he, is a certain extraordi- 
? o orce of 7. Soul, which ne it aboye = Troubles, 
orders, and Emotions that the Profpect of great Dan- 
can excite in it. And tis by this Force, that Heroes 
mtain themſelves in a peaceable State, and preſerve the 
_ their Reaſon, in whe moſt ſurprizing and ter- 
eEvents. | 


„ & 


Me) The moſt deciſve Proof of an heroick Heart, is when 4 


On. 

the has Power to revenge himſelf on his Enemy, and does it 

ad oF &c.] If what Gracian lays here be true, as no doubt 

hi the Romans ſhewed them ſelvesall to be Men of heroick 
nds, upon an Occaſion, when the whole Safety of the 

then monwealth ſeemed to depend on the Death ot their 


mies General, When the Phyſician of Fyrrhus _ 
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the Conſul Fabricius to caſe him of ſo terrible an Ene 

by Poiſon, the Propoſition ſhocked the Conſul; howeve 
he immediately communicated it to the Senate, who beit 
ſtruck with Horror at the hearing of it, did all agree toe: 
Pyrrhus Word to take more eſpecial Care of him{clf, a 
to aſſure him, that the Roman People pretended only toc 
quer in an honourable Way, and not to get rid of an Ene 
by the Perfidy of thoſe about him, in whom he repoſed 
implicite Confidence; but in the Sentiments of Dan 
this Kind of Heroiſm was no Vertue, who, to make hi 
always remember that the Athenians had offended him, « 
dered one of his Officers, as he was ſitting down at Tab 
every Day to tell him thrice, Sir, remember the Atheniat 


4 


That he ſhould have an exquijite Taſte, 


IS not enough for this great Man, this 
Hero we are now treating of, to have a 
pod Share of Wit and Ingenuity, and the 
ifts of Nature accompliſh'd by Art; he muſt 
kewise be born with an Elegancy of Taſte, and 
we it perfected by Erudition. Wit and Taſte 
e like two Brothers of the ſame Origin, and 
air Qualities are of near Proportion to each 
ther. An elevated Wit is never allied to a mean 
aſte; the Taſte muſt have an Equality, or o- 
her wise it is degenerate; or rather the Wit it 
If was but mean at firſt : For there are Per- 
ions of different Kinds, according as the 
ſe is more or leſs noble from whence the 
ring. A young Eagle can amuse it ſelf wit 
king upon the Sun, while an old Butterfly is 
zled, and loſes the Sight of its weak Eye b 
ding it; and in like manner, (a) the Strengtli 
nd Compaſs of any Man's Parts is known by 
he Taſte that is observable in him. It is a very 
luable thing, no doubt, to have a good Taſte; 
ut in a (6) great Man this is not much: His 
aſte muſt be excellent. And tho' it be one of 


dose (c) Talents, that may be communicated 
to 


to.others, and conſequently acquir'd where there be! 
is an apt 1 4085 wh yet (d) where ſhall vt 
find any that have done it? This is an Happine 
that accrues to very few. 


It may not be amiſs to take notice by the By. 1- 
that a great many People are perpetually applau,,c 
ding their own particular Taſte, and, with a goo, 
deal of Arbitrarineſs, condemning that of other” 
but others are generally even with them : Fo 
they too, in their Turn, admiring their owt 
Taſte look upon their Adversartes with Scor 
and Contempt. Thus has one Part of the World 
been always bickering with the other; and tho 
on one Side there may be more Folly, on bot! 
Sides there is enough. But to return. An ex 
cellent Taſte is a Srmidable Qualification, and, 
the Terror of every thing that is bad or indiffe . 
rent ĩn its Kind; nay more, the beſt things drei v 
it, and the moſt acknowledg'd Perfections art 
not ſecure of the Sentence of its Tribunal ; ſaſev 
ſince it is the Rule of the juſt Worth of thing 
it (e) examines them to the Bottom, and mak 
as it were a Diſſection of them before it gives i 
its Valuation. As Eſteem is a very defrrabif; 
Good, tis a Part of Wisdom and Juſtice to co 
vet it; and the natural Puniſhment of ſuch 
are too prodigal of it, ought to be a Contemp 
of their Suffrage. Admiration is generally ti 
Cry of Ignorance, and ariſes not ſo much tron, 
the Perfection of the Object, as from the Ini 
perfections of our Underſtanding: Qualirics 

th 
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he firſt Rank only deserve our Admiration, and 
Wcrein we ought to be very reserv'd. 


Philip II. King of Spain, had this Excellence 
id Juſtneſs of Taſte toa great Perfection; for 
he was accuſtom'd to nothing but what was 
Wrfe&t from his very Youth, he never prais'd 
ny thing but what was a Sort of Miracle in its 
und, When a Portugueſe Merchant came once 
0 ſhew him a very fine Diamond, that he had 


hat were at the Audience, made no doubt but 
hat the King wou'd be tranſported with the 
Diamond, and mind nothing else but the extra- 
dinary Beauty of it. But he hardly ſo much 
caſt an Eye upon it; not that he affected a 
Isdainful Majeſty on this Occaſion ; but only 
ecause his Taſte, which had long been us'd to 
he Wonders of Art and Nature, was not eaſily 
harm'd. He ask'd the Merchant however what 
he Value might be of that coſtly Trifle? Seven- 
WW thouſand Ducats, Sir, ſaid the Merchant; for 
Value of theſe finiſh'd Works of Nature lies in 
i Caſt and Luſtre. I underſtand you, ſaid the 
ing; but what made you give ſo much Mon 
rit ? Sir, replied the Portugaeſe, I knew thas 
ere as one Philip II. in the Univerſe. The 


ban with the Richneſs of the Diamond, or- 
er d the Merchant to be paid in Portugal- Mo- 
y. and ſuch a Recompense given to bis Inge- 
3 

| * 


rought from the Eaſt-Indies, the Grandees, 


ing, who was more taken with the Answer, 
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by which Action alone he gave the World 
once a Specimen of his ſuperior Taſte in diffen fen 
Kinds. | uc 


Some are of Opinion, that not to comme 
extremely, is next to diſparaging; but, in 
Notion, the Exceſs of Praise is a Default bot 
in Point of Civility and good Sense. In Ch 
lity, because it is making a Jeſt of another Pal 
ſon ; and in good Sense, because it is triff 
with one ſelf. Argeſilaus, King of Greece h 
therefore very good Reason to call the Man, t 
was for giving the Shoos and Stockings of Ex 
ladus to a Pigmy, a very lilly and incongruo 
Fellow : For, in truth, the whole Dexterity 
the Matter of Praise conſiſts in fitting it exact 
to the Subject, without either going beyon 
or falling ſhort of it. 


Don Ferdinand Alvares of Toledo was diſiſſ tim. 
guiſh'd in War, by a Train of Victories tf 
attended him for forty Years; and all Eur 
that was the Field of his Battles, loaded him . 
Praiſes ſuitable to his Valour. But as he ſeem 
no ways affected with this Afluence of Glo 
a Friend of his asked him one Day, why he. 
ſo indifferent. All this does not hit my Ta ere 
ſaid he; I want to have an Engagement with 
Turks. When a Victory is the Effect of Ce 
duct and Ability, and not of a ſuperior Ford 
and when ſuch a mighty Power, as the Ort: 


Empire, is humbled by Virtue of that on 


14 Ws chen that the Bravery and Experience of 2 
or eneral may juſtly receive Commendation. So 
uch is there requir'd to please and ſatisfy the 
aſte of an Hero! | 


After all, I am not here teaching the Art oſ 
coming a Zoilus, that likes nothing, and finds 
ult with every thing. A vile Character! the 
orruption of Criticiſm, odious, and unbeco- 
ing a Man of fine Sense! the ignorant Vanity 
ſeveral great Men, who think it much pret- 
to deſpise every thing, than approve any; 
d among many more (to make uſe of these 
erms) the Decay of Reason, and the Depra- 


tion of Philoſophy, that has neither Smell nor 


itte in it. 


We wou'd have our Hero then, after he has 
ken a thorough Survey of things, to paſs an 
bimate upon them according to their Value, 
dro make Equity, as well as Juſtice, the Mea- 
e of his Deciſion; for there are but too many 
t ſacrifice their Judgment to their private Af- 
ion or Prejudice, their Gratitude or Hatred, 
ir Reſentment or j ealouſy. But what a Shame 
d Baſeneſs of Soul is this, to prefer Darkneſs 


7 tore Light, and Paſſion before Reaſon ! Let a 
hin therefore have the Integrity and Courage 


eſteem every thing according to its juſt Value, 
Allet his Taſte never become a Slave to his Pre- 
| U ce. ' aſs . 1 


To 
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univerſal Judgments, which we commonly m 
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To conclude : Tis the Privilege only off 
happy Diſcernment, and ſuch as has been Hl. 
cultivated by Uſe, to know how to value a M, 


ſection of any Kind, without inhanſing or Here 
baſing it; and therefore, if we think O 
Taſte not yet ſufficiently confirm d to give? 
Judgment with Honour, our ſafeſt way wil ph. 
not to venture it, leſt we diſcover our Inſuffflothe 
ency, by finding a Fault or Perfection witical 
there is none. 3K 
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REMARKS on Chr. V. 
That he ſhou'd have an exquiſite Taſte. 


Bruyere. P Here is a certain Point of Perfectiq;p delic 

5 2 Art, as there is of Goodneſs and Mai be m 
ty in Nature; he that perceives it and likes it, has a fers th 
Taſte; he that perceives it not, and likes what is on ei unle 
ſide of it, has à vicious one: So that there is a good ch Pa 
bad Taſte, and ſame Foundation tor Men to diſpute aboard n 


(a.) The Strength and Compaſs of a Man 
Montagne. is known by his Taſte, &c.] When People) 

in univerſal Terms, as this is right, or i 
wrong, and happen not to be miſtaken, tis Luek mor 
any thing elſe. They ought to limit and circumſcribe 
Opmiona little, why, and how it comes 096 fort 


CL # 4 © 


witl 
nothing: They are like Men, that ſalute awhole Multi ed, a: 
and Company together; whereas thoſe that are acqui with 
with them, take notice of them ſeparately, and ſalute i pariſ 
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their Names. I have ſeen more than every day Men of 
allow Parts, who, affecting to ſhew their Wit by point- 
gout the Beauties of an Author, have fel] upon admiring 
e worſt things in him, and inſtead of _— us his Ex- 
lency, have only inform'd us of their own Ignorance, 
here's no Danger in ſuch an Exclamation as this, Oh ! how 
e is that Paſſage : The cunning Blades fave themſelves this 
ay. But to undertake to follow an Author cloſe, and to 
mark preciſely wherein he excels; to weigh his Words, 
; Phraſes, and all his other Virtues, one after 

other: Not a word of all that; tho'a Man of Cir. Off. 
tical Knowledge ſhou'd be able even to go far- 

er: Nam videndum eſt non modo quid quisque loquatur, 
| etiam quid quisque ſentiat. ' 


%) 4 Great Man ſhouw'd have an excellent 
le.] Great Care ſhou'd be taken, ſays the Convert. 
evalier de Mere, to give a young Prince a good 
te; for I muſt, to be underſtood, make uſe of a Term 
it ſo many People abuſe; a good Taſte will teach him the 
ht way to excel in every thing; and if he has beforehand 
ſt Notion of Good and Evil, what he ſees about him will 
truct him without a Governor. He cannot have a Taſte 
ctioſp delicate to remark what is becoming in every kind, and 
be miſtaken therein. What we call a good Taſte, an- 
ers the Marſhal of C, cannot be expected in young Peo- 
unleſs they have very quick Parts indeed, or have had 
ch Pains taken with their Education. It isa ve- 
ard matter, when one is young, not to be ſurpriz'd with 
at is gliſtering and ſtrikes the Eye. Even thoſe 
tare born Princes have this in common with other Pco- 
to be taken with what is gay and ornamental; but ſuch 
Yudge right, do not love ſplendid things, unleſs they be 
able; things that are of real Worth in their kind plcaſe 
n, tho' their Shew and Luſtre be never ſo ſmall. 


fort 

richie) Taſte is one of those Talents that is commn- Bray ere. 
uli red and may conſequently be acquir d.] Prin- 

qui without any other Science or Rule, have the Taſte of 
atet 


nparilop; They are born and bred up, asit were, in the 
i D Center 
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Center of the beſt things, to which they apply all that they 
read, ſee or underſtand; and whatever agrees not with L 
ly, Racine, and le Brun, that they condemn. 
Iacknowledge indeed, that Princes are born and brought 
up among the beſt things; but this is not enough to giveſ:d 
Man the Taſte of Comparison; he mult likewiſe perce'veWcs 
that they are ſuch excellent things in their kind, before Hue 
can refer to them what he ſees, reads and underſtands. Ten. 
#5 a certain Point of Perfection in Art, which he that perceixi 
has a perfect Tuſte. These are Bruyere's own Words; ani (e) 
therefore I cannot but imagine, that he either did not thut 
or ſpeak as juſtly as Gracian: Taſte may be acquir d. ſays he em 
where there is an apt Diſpoſition; but without this natutihhg th 
Diſpoſition, the beſt things will not give it us. The grey f 
eſt Dainties are of noUse to a Man that has no Appetite ; alt h 
therefore M. Bruyere might have ſaid of Taſte, what he {ayſhent: 
of Wit almoſt in the ſame Place. All the Wit in td co 
World is of no Significance to him that has none; he haCrec 
* no Views that way himſelf, and is conſequently incapyſelp th 
ble of profiting by other People's. we 
| St. Evremont is of Gracian's Opinion. They in 
Evremont. which we call Taſte, in a figurative Senſe, ſ we 
he, is a rare thing, and to be tound in very fen ou d 
A Man can hardly tell how to teach or learg it; it muſt HMnoke 
born with us. What we call ſublime Knowledge ſeems! This 
be above it, and to have more Extent ; but in our Com metq;nt Pe 
in the World and in the Affairs of Life, Taſte has its Valhnmo 
and holds its Rank. When a Man has this Talent, he ſhou: 
not abuſe thoſe that have it not; nor is he obliged to co 
vince them, and ſhew them their Error; he will find it 
ceaſier matter to ne- mould, than per ſwade them. 


(4) Where ſhall we find a Man that has an t 

Bruyere. quiſite Taſte? Iis an Happineſs that accrues | 

| 221 Great Men have an immenſe Advantag 
above other People in this reſpe&. I give them up the 
good Chear, their rich Furniture, their Dogs, their Horſe 
their Monkeys, their Dwarfs, their Fools and Flattercf of 4 
but Ienvy them the Happineſs of having in their Servi_F* perte 
Perſons, that equal, and ſometimes ſurpaſs them in Co aksof 
rage, Wit, and Tal, Letters 
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M. Bruyere had not much reaſon to envy the Happineſs of 
reat Men; but their Happineſs may perhaps be an Object 
t juſt Knvy to many others. Men of Virtue and Merit, 
hat are in the Service of the Great, are Succours always 
eady at hand to aſſiſt, ſupport, ar per fect the good — — 
jesof their Mind. What an Advantage is this that they 
we above other Men, if they did but know and eſteem it 
d, as not to neglect it ! 


(e) We ſhould examine things to the bottom, and 

ake as it were a Diſſection of them, before we give Montagne. 
em our Valuation. ] Every day I hear Fools ſay- 

g things, that are not fooliſh: When therefore they ſay 
iy fuch thing, how is it they come by it? "Tis we, in ſhort, 
lat help them to ſuch a Witticism, or ſuch a good Argu- 
ent as they had not before; they have it but in keeping, 
id come out with it hap-hazard and at a venture; we give 
Credit and Value with them; we lend them our Hand to 
p them out, and it makes them but more impertinent. 
we are minded to confirm any Point we have advanced. 
y immediately take our Explanation out of our Mouths; 
| wou'd have faid, I had exactly the ſame Thought, and 
ou'd have expreſs'd my felt to had I your Utterance. 
oke the Sot. 

This 1 take to be the Character of those filly and imperti- 
nt People that are wise Men's Ecchos. Nothing is more 
mmon, than to hear Men of this Complection commen- 

gor blaming with tuch an Air of Confidence, as their 

incipals, and those they _ after, pretend not to. But 

they chance to meet with ſuch People, as will not acqui- 

e in their Deciſion, but debate the Matter with them; 

Y have nothing to ſay, but that it is he Opinion of Men of 
d Taſte; an Eccho, that they return juſt as they have te- 

d it. 
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ork) By this Action alone, Philip r. gave the World a Spe. 
eren en of bis ſu perior Taſte in different linde.] Au ;uſinshid 
err pertect and univerſal Taſte, For thus Sr. Evrenzeit 
\ Cofaksof him: * He liv'din great Familiarity with Men ot 
Letters; among others, with Lizy, Virgil, ard Horare; 
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« whereby he diſcover'd the Goodneſs of his judgment i 
„ the Works of Wit as well as the Affairs of State. He 
1 lik d the exquiſite Taſte of his own Age, whose Delicacy 
* was little known in any other; but he was afraid of ſuch 
© Singularities, as - ws from a falſe Wit, and which Mex 
< of a vitiated Taſte make ſuch a vaſt Merit of. 

The Tafte of Auguſtus wou'd find but a bad Reception u 
our Age, wherea falſe Wit has the Predominancy ; when 
Singularities are the only things admir'd in a Work, and 
People of depraved Taſtes accounted Maſters of the preatel 

Merit. For the Number of ſuch as Bruyere ce. 
Charact. ſcribes, under the borrow'd Name of Arſe; 
is ſtrangely increaſed among us. Arſenus, ſaꝶ 
he, from the Eminence of Witlooks down upon Men, ar 
at the Diſtance he ſees them, is as it were frighten d at thei 
Littleneſs. Being prais d, exalted, and even rais d to tht 
Heavens, byaSetot People who haveengaged toadmircon 
another, hefancies he has the Merit he never will have, be 
ing buſy and-fill'd with his own Ideas, and rais'd above tb 
Judgment of all Mankind, he thinks himſelf accountabt 
to none, but the Circle of his Friends that idolize him; I. 
only they who know how to judge, how to think, how t 
write, and that ought to write. Be thereany Compolitio! 
of Wit, however well receiv'd in the World, and neverk 
univerſally approv'd by Perſons of fine Senſe, I do not fi 
_ he will approve it, but he will perhaps vouchſate 1 
read it. 6 | | 
(g) When a Man's Taſte is not ſufficiently confirm d, his | 
feſt way will be not to venture it.] Magabyſus, ſays Montag! 
ing to ſee Apelles at Work, was a long while witho 


laying any thing; but when he began to ſpeak about | ſ 
Pieces, hereceiv'd this rude Rebuke from him: While zh 


held your Tongue, you ſeemꝭd to me to be ſomething; 
now ſince have heard you ſpeak, there is not the leaſt Bo 
in the Shop, but who deſpiſes you. His fine Cloaths, an 
great Fortune was no Privilege to ſpeak impertinentlyabo 
Painting. His ſuperficial and preſumptive 5 
Mor. Ref. ficiency ſhould have been kept a Secret, for 
Silence is the ſafeſt way when a Man is Citi 


dent of himſelf, 
| CHA 


* CHAP: . 
= That he ſhould excel in hat is Great and Noble. 


T is God alone, that has all Perfections uni- 
ted in himſelf, and all in the higheſt Degree; 
o because he alone receives his Being from no o- 
coFther, and conſequently admits of no Limitati- 
Hons. (a) Man however, who is the Image of 
bY God, is not without ſome good Qualities, tho' 
they be bounded in their Perfection. Now, of 
these good Qualities, ſome are given us by Hea- 
ven, and others left to our Induſtry ; that is, 
t thoſe natural Qualities that Heaven has not be- 
fe to w' d upon us, our Labour muſt ſupply by ac- 
quir'd ones: The former of theſe may not im- 
properly be call'd the Daughters of a lucky Fate; 
nd the latter, the Daughters of laudable Indu- 
ry; nor are the latter, for the moſt part, leſs 
honourable than the other. 


A few good Qualities are certainly ſufficient 
abo ſor a private Person; but for a Man of Univer- 
e ality, what a numerous and various Complicati- 
Yon of them is required? Inſomuch that the 
Queſtion may be ask d, Who ever knew ſuch an 


one, or has he yet appear'd in the World? (5 
D 3 We 
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form ſuch an Idea indeed, but can hard. 
ly believe it real; for it is not enough that one 
Man be equivalent to many, every one of which 
Has his particular Worth ; his Merit muſt be ſo 
various and extenſive, as to compriſe in it all thit 
the whole Race has to boalt of. 


54 
We may 


It is not one Perfection alone, whether natu- 
ral or acquir'd, that can raiſe a Man to the Dig- 
nity of an Hero, eſpecially if that Perfection be 
not of an extraordinary kind : Forevery Talent 
(ro ſpcak properly) #5 Eſteem no more, 
than every Employ deſerves Credit and Reſpect, 
No Man indeed is to be blam'd for having Skill 
in every thing, as far as it is poſſible; but if he 
undertakes to exercise every Part he knows, this 
will only be the way to degrade himself. Be. 
ſides that, (c) to excel in what is but mean in it 
ſelf, is neither better nor worse than being great 
in ſmall Matters, and ſuperior in a Thing of no 
Conſideration ; whereas the Hero's Aim mult 
be, to excel in what 1s great and noble, other- 
wise the Title of an extraordinary Person will be 


obſtinately refus'd him. 


There was a very remarkable Difference be- 
tween the Heroism of Philip IT. King of Spain, 


and Philip King of Macedon. The former of 


these, who was almoſt equal to his Father in the 
Number of his Succeſſes, had no one that cou'd 
compare with him in the manner of his attaining 
Cloſet, 

where 


them. He was always ſhut up in his 
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where he adjuſted his Deſigns ſo well, that an 


happy Execution was the infallible Conſequence 
of them; ſo that a conſummate Prudence was 
e ſol the ſingular Character of his Heroism. Philip 
of Macedon, on the contrary, never left the 


Son Alexander when he was training him up in 
iu - the Art of War: So that Courage and Bravery, 
ig. ſand indeſatigable Ardor to extend his little Do- 
abel minions, and the proſperous Chance oi War, 
lem had more hand in his Succeſſes, than any Means 
pre, deeply contriv d to attain that End ; and in this 
ect. Sense Philip II. was the great Man, and Philip 
kilo Macedon the great Conqueror. As for A- 
hel rander, he indeed conquer'd all Kings, nor 
his was there any one that eſcap'd his Valour : But 
ge · Iis the Spirit of an Hero conſiſtent with the Sla- 
1 itvery, he debas'd himself to? (a) Cana Man be 
great, when he is ſo weak as even to hug his diſ- 
graceful Chains? Glory is too much injur'd by 
Voluptuousneſs, cver to agree or march hand in 
hand with it. 


Nor is it in one kind only, that an extraordi- 
ary Person is content to excel; he deſires and 
endeavours to be perfect in all, as ſar as he is able, 
and therefore makes the Extent of his Under- 
offltanding anſwer the Faculties he applies himself 
heto. He deſpises, for Inſtance, a ſlight Tincture 
dfither of Politicks or Learning, which is an eaſy 
oFAcquiſition, and rather the Sign of a childiſſi 


t Nondneſs to make a Glare and a Figure, than the 
D 4 profitable 
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Field of Mars, as he expreſſes himself to his 
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profitable Fruit of a noble Emulation. Tü ee: 
true indeed, that to excel in every thing may Na. 
well be reckon'd, according to the Compals of 

our present Capacity, among the Number off 7 
Impoſſibilities. But is the Impotence or InaGi-WY,,. 
vity of our Deſires the Cause of this? No: 
Tis because we have not Courage enough to ſet / 
about ſo painful a Work; tis because the Weak-· No a 
neſs of our Health, or the Shortneſs of ourſſſ;;;. 
Lives, puts a Stop to our Progrels. Exercise bing! 
the only Means to make a Man perfect in his Pro- Nis | 
feſſion, but very often we have not Time evenſſſy,, 
for that ; beſides that, the Pleasure which we . 
reap from our Pains, ſeems too ſhort and a little... 
too dearly bought. Ad. 


However this be, ſeveral good Qualification erg. 
of a moderate Size cannot make a great Man im; 
whereas (e) one only of a diſtinguiſh'd Emi-ſſ;, J 
nence gives him that Superiority, as I ſaid be-ſþy;;h, 
fore, There never was an Hero that did not ex- fuper 
ccl in ſome ſublime way or other ; for this is the lph, 
Characteriſtic Proof of Grandeur; and the moreſſhy,,,. 
noble a Profeſſion is in it ſelf, the greater is the ho 
Honour and Diſtinction of him that excels in it. Nordi. 


Excellence in what is great, is a kind of Sovc-ſþy1... 
raignty that exacts a Tribute of Eſteem and Ve-Arhe 
neration. A. Pilot, that is a perfect Maſter offff;,,, 
his Art, gains Reputation, and is thought worþ;,,q, 
thy of Praise: What Glory mult then be due tote 
a General of an Army, to an able Statesman, 4 King, 
great Scholar, a Magiſtrate, a King, ſince allſf,q w. 


0 
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bot these excel in Functions that are confeſſedly 


Mc the firſt Rank and Order? 


The Caſtilian Mars, Don Diego Peres de Ver- 
745, who founded this Proverb, That Caſtile 
wply'd the World with Captains, and. Arragon- 
wh Kings, (Y) being ſated with Glory, retir'd 
to a Place called Yeres, near the Frontiers. In 
this Retreat he liv d very quietly, n:ver think 
ing that any troubled their Heads with him; but 
his great Actions, which were fpread all the 
World over, made now the more Noise, by rea- 
{on of his withdrawing himself from it: The 
new King Alphonſo of Arragon, who was a great 
Admirer of all rare Merit, and eſpecially in what 
dated to War, was fo taken with the Fame of 
0MBergas, that heresolv'd to go himself andiviſit 
n um; and accordingly next Dav ſet forward on 
mi-Yhis Journey, in a Diſguise, and only attended 
be · N with four Horsemen. What a Loadſtone is a 
e uperior Merit to ſuch as know how to value it! 
the phonſo arriv'd at Aeres, and came to Fergas's 
oreglouse, but he was not at home. The Warrior, 
the ho had been inur'd to Action, was gone, ac- 
I. ording to his Cuſtom, to a little Farm of his, 
VCErhere e was us'd to work with his own Hands. 
Ve- Arhe King, who had made it his Pleasure tozcome 
room Aladrid to Acres on purpose to fee him, 
olAgrudgꝰd not the Pains of going from eres to the 
e toirtle Farm. The Horsemen, that attended the 
Ning, faw J ergas firſt, as he was pruninga Vine; 
d when they told the King thereof, he made 

0 D 5 them 
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them ſtop, ordering them to retirea good di- 
ſtance off out of Sight ; and then lighting from 
his Horse, he began to gather up the Branche, 
that Fergas had cut off. Vergas, hearing a Noise, 
turn'd n and perceiving that it was the King, 
threw himself at his Feet, and ſaid, Sir, hat 
are you doing! Go on with your Work , Vergas, 
ſaid Alphonſo ; for ſuch a Pruner deſerves ſuch a 
Binder. After a very familiar Conversation with 
Vergas, the King immediately return'd to Aa- 
drid, highly ſatisfied with having ſeen this Hero, 
1 whom he gave infinite Aſſurances of his E- 
eem. 


Thus 1s Excellence in what is great and noble, 
always ſought after and reſpected. The Acqui- 
fition of it, I muſt own, is not fo eaſy; but 
the Glory, that accrues from it, makes an ample 
Amends for the Pains it coſts us; and therefore 
it was not without reaſon, that the moſt labori- 

| ous of all Animals was consecrated 

* Hercules. to one of the moſt illuſtrious Heros 

of the Pagan World ; for this inti- 

mates to us, that generous Labour is the Seed of 

gallant Actions, and that Fatigue and Toll pro- 

duce an Harveſt of Praise, Honour, and Ap- 
plause. : e 
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REMARKS on Cap. VI. 
That he ſhou'd excel in what is Great and Noble. 


Man cannot; in my Opinion, ſays the Che- 
valier de Mere, know too many things, in Converſ. 
order to be a good Prince, and to govern the 
World — But there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween inſtructing him, and an Artiſan who deſires only to 
excel in his Craft, or to haveaclcar Notion of ſome Matters- 
that lie before him ; only to know their Nature, and not be 
deceiv'd in them What I would have a King to 
know thoroughly, is to be a Man of fine Senſe, Honour, 
and Sincerity; for he cannot, in my Opinion, be too well 
accompliſh'd herein He ſhould likewiſe endeavour: 
to become a Man of Ability, and begin with that it he 
can This Talent of Ability is a certain Addreis and 
Genius, which conſiſts in making the beſt Uſe ot one's 
Knowledge and Power There are ſome Points of 
Knowledge, that ſeem. more curious than ne- 
ceflary, and I cannot believe, that“ he, who very Ariſtorle.. 
well knew what kind of Education gave ſome 
Princes a Superiority over others, ever burthen d Alexander 
with theſe. His Intent was to make this young Prince an 
Hero, which he does, and forms him after Homer's Model; 
but in what moſt nearly concern d him, he took great Care 
to inſtruct him fully, and conceal'd no part of the moſt: 
ſublime Knowledge he was Maſter of. 

I put theſe two Quotations out of the Chevalier de Mere 
together, becauſe they compriſe in the main what Gracian 
has more fullyexplain'd in this Chapter; and both theſe Wri- 
ters eſtabliſh it as a prime Principle, that how many good 
Qualities ſoever a Man may have, he cannot be accounted an + 
extraordinary Perion, unleſs he excel in vrhat is great; for 

N. 
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it isan Excellence in ſome elevated kind, that is the only 
Standard and Characteriflick of true Heroiſm. They both 
agree in commending inferior Qualities in an Hero, but they 
conſider them as Qualities of Supererogation, and ſuch as 
really diſnonour him, when he values himſelt upon them, 
in the ſame manner as an Artiſt in his Trade. 


(a) Mas is not without ſome good Dualities, tho they be 
bounded in their Perfection.] *Tis much to be wiſh'd, that 
one could fairly fee ſuch a Declaration as this in the Book Of 
Moral Reflections; it had not then been reproach'd,as it now 
is, with deſtroying all Virtues, But without concerning 
my ſelf directly in this Matter, I ſhall only ſay, that the A- 
pologiſt has but badly afloil'd his Hero, in his Diſcourſe by 
way of Preface; tho' he has made uſe of all the Subtleties 
of Sophiſtry to do it in. But does not this very way of ju- 
ſtifying a Book, wrote upon Points of Morality, and tothe 
Capacity of every body, look like the laſt Shift to defenda 
bad Cauſe ? «© The Author of the Reflections, ſays the Apo- 
4 lopiſt, expoſes to View all the Miſeries of Man; but it is 
* Man, left to his own Conduct, that he ſpeaks of, and not 
* Man aſſiſted by the Light of Chriſtianity, aud Iuſtain d 
* by the Grace of God. 

In what City, in what Corner of the Kingdom do theſe 
unhappy People live, that are thus abandon'd to their own 
Conduct, depriv'dof the Light of Chriſtianity, and unpro- 
vided with Succours from above? *Tis in vain to look for 
them in France, for there they cannot be found ; and yet it 
is to them, and ſuch as them, that the Reflections are ad- 
dreſs'd, and whom they repreſent, as the Apologiſt pretenas, 
We do not find even among idolatrous Nations, that human 
Nature is nothing elſe but a Maſs and Compoſition of V- 
ces. Is every Pagan without Moral Virtue, without Pre» 
bity, without Sincerity ? So that theſe Reflections do net 
regard Man in any real Condition of Lite; and to judge of 
them by the Apologiſt's manner of defending them, cho) 
may very well be thought to deſtroy all Virtue, 


(6) We may form an Idea indeed of a Man of univerſd 
Ferſections, but can hardly believe it real.] Short * 
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ys Bruyere, I would ſay Minds that are bounded and pent 
up in their little Sphere, cannot comprehend this Univerſa- 
lity of Talents, which one may ſometimes obſerve in one 
and the fame Subject. Where they perceive Agrecablenels, 
they exclude Soliditv; where they ſee the Graces of the Bo- 
dy, Activity, Nimbleneſs, „* Cc. there they will 
not admit the Gifts of the Mind, Reflection, Wiſdom, and 
deep Meditation. They not let it ſtand in the Hiſtory 
of Socrates, that he danced. | 

This Opinion of Bruyere's does not at all deſtroy Graci- 
an's; for he only includes ſome few of the Talents ot the 
ſecond Order, ſuch as Politeneſs, the. Graces of the Body, 
Agility, Dexterity, &c. and even theſe are ſeldom found in 
Conjunction with others of the firſt Claſs, and therefore 
cannot make that Univerſality of Perfections, which Gra- 
tian ſays is not yet concluded to be real: For your Cyrus s, 
your Alexanders, your Cæſars, your Charlemagnes and Condes, 
are Examples a little too rare, to verify this Author's Opi- 
nion. | 


(c) Toexcel in what is but mean in ies own Nature, is being 
yreat in little Matters; whereas the Hero muſt excel in what- 
really great.) Arare and uncommon Excel- 
lence in Things that are frivolous, is what bad- Montagne. 
becomes a Man of Honour. Tis a kind of 
Mockery and Injury we do him, when we value him for 
Accompliſhments, though otherwiſe commendable, it they 
do not become his Rank, nay even for Qualifications that do 
not principally belong to him ; as it one ſhould commend a 
King chiefly for being a Painter or Architect: Such Practi- 
ces as theſe do him no Honour, unleſs they be preſented a- 
long with others, thatare proper and peculiar to him. When 
thoſe that went along with Demoſthenes, in the Embaſly to 
King Philip, commended him for being beautiful, eloquent, 
and a good Drinker; Demoſthenes told them, that ſuch 
Praiſes as theſe did more properly belong toa Woman, a 
Lawyer, anda Sponge. than taaKing---- A King ſhould 
an{wer, as Tiphicrares did the Orator, when he thus urged 
him in his Invective, Hhatare yon then, that you make ſuch 
unn ing? Are you a Man of Arms Are you a Bomman ? 

dr8 
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Are you a Pike-mant I am nothing of all-this, replied the 
King; but I am he, that knows how to command all theſe Mr; 
that you ſpeak of. | i | 


(4) Cana Man be great, when hoe is ſo weak as even to hug 
his diſgraceful Chains?) This is ſaid of Alexander, when 
he was in the Heat of his Paſſion, but not of Alexandy 
when upon the Banks of the Granicus and the Hydaſpe:, 
where his noble Ardor for Glory, the Firmneſs of his Cou- 
rage, and the Greatneſs of his Soul exalted him, as it were, 
above his Humanity, This great Difference of the Man 
and the Hero, in the ſame Perſon, has not at all been obſcr. 
ved by one ot our beſt Genius's, next to Corneille, for Dri 
matick Poetry. Alexander, in him, is no more than: 
weak Antony and a Prince of mean Accompliſhments; and 
even Porus himſelt, whom he ſeems to ſet above the Con- 
queror of the Univerſe, is not ſo much an Hero in Valour, 
as he is in Gallantry. How could any one degrade Alexa: M,;i!; 
dor more? hi 


(e) One Quality alone of a diſtinguiſh'd Eminence make: a 
Freat Man.] Obſerve, fays Montagne, ho 
Montagne. migitily Ceſar lays himſelf out, to make us 
underſtand his Inventions for _— BridgesMor - 
and Engines; and how very ſhort he is, when he {peaks ofſſte hir 
the proper Offices of his Profeſſion, his — — and mi. Ie loo 
litary Conduct. His Exploits ſnewed him ſufficiently to beqrelud 
an excellent Captain, and he was minded to ſhew bimſelt nnjoys 
— Engineer too. A Qualification intirely foreigu qm h 
im. But, te Ple 
Optat Ephippin bos piger, optat arare caballus. 000 
Ceſar no doubt was a very great Hero without his Skill infe him 
Engineering; but I cannot conceive why this . e had! 
in him ſhould be any Diminution of his Greatneſs: I ratheFome g 
believe, that it contributed very much to the Confirmationicceed 
of his Glory. The moſt memorable Sieges of later DayWin in 
have been formed upon that of Alexia, and*tis to Ceſar that 
we owe our Forts, our' Lines, our Contravallations, anc 
almoſt every thing in general, that ſecures an Army before 


Place, 
({f) T6 
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H. The Caſtilian Mars - - - being ſated with Glory, retired 
o Place called Xeres, near the Frontiers.) P. : 
apin, upon the Retreat of the great Prince of. Treatiſe of 
onde to Chantilly, expreſſes himſelf in theſe true Great. 
Vords. I muſt own it was a fine Sight toſee 
hePrince,all ſhining in the Brightneſs of his V irtue, through 


Cloud ſurrounding him in the Tempeſt of the Battle, When 


eleft the boldeſt tar behind him, to go and face Danger in 
hoſe Places where it was the greateſt; when all covered 
vith Blood and Duſt, he cverthrew every thing that oppo- 
ed his Paſſage, cauſing Ruin and Contukion wherever he 


appeared; when preceded with Terror, and accompanied 


ith Valour, and followed with Glory, he fought Battles, 
ormed Sieges, ſuccoured his Allies, defeated his Enemies, 
cd made himſelf Maſter of every thing. But it was a finer- 
ght to ſee him in that happy Calm, in that lovely Tran- 


%*Wuillity he enjoyed in a private Life, that made him Maſter 


ff himſelf, For to ſee him in this Repoſe of Mind ſo wor- 
y of him, receiving Company, doing the Honours of his 
ne Houſe, ſhewing himſelf the Beauties of the Caſcades, 
he Fountains, the 13 the Groves, and entertaining 
hoſe that came to make their Court to him with the Can- 
lor and Affability t hat is natural to him; this is properly to 
him in his Glory. When laying aſide all his Grandeur, 
e looks upon the Splendour of his Military Life, only as a 
relude to his private and peaceable one; when he quietly 
Joys this illuſtrious Repoſe, which his Reaſon and Wit- 
om have acquired by glorious Means; when he taſtes all 
de Pleaſures, that the Moderation of his Deſires and the 
ood Uſe of his Fortune ſuggeſts to his Reaſon; and when 

himſelf perceives that his Honour, which at other times 
e had been ſo jealous of, while he was in Arms, is now be- 
ome greater ſince his Retreat, where the Spirit of Peace. 
cceeds the Spirit ot Tumult, which had the Poſſeſſion of 
m in the Field. 
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CHAP. VII. 


That he ſhould aim at 4 Priority in Merit. 


OW many People have liv'd intheWorl!, 

that wou'd have been Phexix's in ther 
kind, and Patrons to all ſucceeding Generations, 
had not others come before them.! *Tis a grea: 
Advantage to be firſt in any thing: The Meri: 
that a Man otherwiſe has, is by this means 
doubled; atleaſt he hasPrecedency above an equal 
Merit that comes after him. Thoſe that ſuccecd 
the Ancients in any Accompliſhments, we uſu- 
ally look upon as Copies ; and let the Moderns 
do what they can, they will never be able to 
overcome the inveterate Prejudice of being but 
Imitators. There is a ſort of Birth-right, that 
gives the former an abſolute Preference: The o- 
thers are only like younger Brothers of a good & 
Family, where ſome ſmall Titles of Honour are Flute 
left, to be divided among them. In the ſabu- ol 
lous Ages of Antiquity, it was not enough ſor er r. 
Men to value and boaſt of their Heroes, but Himſ- 
they came in a ſhort time to offer Homage andecift 
Incenſe to them; and (a) tis an Error that Cilla 
zrevals in the World, to inhance the YOu of rope 

thrigs 


= 


ol fropos d to get by his Policy. Charles V. and 
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things in proportion to the diſtance of our 
Times. | 


But (5) the Advantage I won'd here recom- 
mend, is that of making oneſelf the only, the 
fngular, the firſt in Point of Merit, with- 
out any regard to the Order of Time. A Plu- 
ality of Merit, if I may fo call it, is a Di- 
minution, even tho' it be eminent in all that have 
it; and, on the contrary, a Singularity of true 


14, Merit, tho“ inferior to that which many have, 
ir Is more valuable. It is a Work of no ordinary 


Induſtry to open a new Way to Glory, to be 
he firſt and the only one in any kind of Excel- 


i: Mency. The Ways that lead to this happy Sin- 


gularity are many, but all not equally practi- 
able; and therefore we muſt examine them well, 
and chooſe what is beſt adapted to our Strength : 
However, in my Opinion, (c) the leaſt fre- 
quented, tho' ſomewhat difficult, prove gene- 
ally the ſhorteſt ; for a rough and unbeaten Path 
does often bring the Traveller ſooneſt to his 
ſourney's End. 


Solomon laid down to himſelf a Plan of Conduct 
ute different to that of David, and got himſelf 


- Wicoll'd among theLiſt of Heroes, at a much chea- 


er rate, than did his Father, who diſtinguiſh'd 


t Fimſelf by his martial, as the other did by his 


acifick Character. (d) The Glory, that Au- 
ins obtain dby his Magnanimity, Tiberius 


his 
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his Son Philip II. were both of them Heroes i 


their way ; the Father, in his 7 Power,Writ 
and the Son in his extraordinary Prudence. Nay, he 
even great Perſons in the Church have not ut 
been cf the fame Character and Denomination Pe. 
Some have been diſtinguiſh'd for their eminent al 
danctity; others for their profound Learning or 
ſome for their Zeal for the Purity of the Faith er 
and others for their Munificence to Templ:hin 
conſecrated to the Living God. Thus have ſe ie 
veral Heroes by different ways attain'd the fam: 

End, viz. a Priority of Merit in ſome ſpecilucc 
and ſingular kind. | sv 


(e) Have not the great Men of Humanityſhom' 
and polite Literature diſtinguiſh'd themſelves inan 
their way? Have they not, even in the ſan] TI 
Art, found out different means to immortaliz r a! 
their Memories, and make themſelves the firſt of 
their Name? Horace pretends not to vye wit 
Virgil in Epic Compoſition, yet Martial give 
up the Lyre to him; ſo Terence excels in Cog 
medy, and Perſius in Satyr. I paſs by innumeFj 
rable others, both Ancients and Moderns, who Si 
ſpir'd;at being the firſt in their kind, and did at 
tain it. Menof a great Genius diſdain the eaſy 
and, as it were, ſubſervient Honour of bein; 
Imi tators, and aſham'd of being copying Drud 
ges, (as moſt Men are now) they attempt: 
ſtrike out ſomething new, and become Origin! 
themſcly cs. | 


Ther 
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There was a certain able Painter, who, ſeeing 
rich Grief, that Titian, Raphael, and ſeveral o- 
hers were gone before him, and that their Re- 
dutation Was increas'd ſince the Time of their 
Death, was resolv'd to raise a ſeparate Merit, and 
t all adventures to make himſelf a Compenſation 

or the Advantage of Priority, that they had o- 
er him. He therefore ſer himself intirely to 
aint in Grotesque; and when ſome of his 
riends blam'd him for not continuing in his ſoft 
Mad delicate manner, wherein he was likely to 
acceed, and even become Titian's Rival; he 
nswer'd very briskly,that (f) he thought it more 
lorious to be the firſt in his Way, (wherein he was 
o mean Performer) than to FA the ſecond in Li- 
an's, or any others that had gone before him. | 
This gallant and happy Singularity will ſerve 

; 1411. likewise in all Profeſſions, Arts and 
mploys. A Man muſt have Courage to diſtin- 
uh, and give himself a new Turn of Merit; 
d he muſt have Prudence like wise to deter- 


ive 

Co ine his Choice; because a Miſtake in this kind 
me. ill lead him into a vicious Singularity, which he 
0 ill not eaſily get quit of. 
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REMARKS on Chap. VII: 


That he ſhou 'd aim at 4 Priority in Merit. 


CHILLES has been a famous Hero of above Three. 
Thouſand Years ſtanding, and 'tis thought an infinit 
Honour done his Succeſſors, when they are compared te 
him; ſuch a Prince, ſuch a General of an Army is al, ©, 
Achilles for Valour; ſay but this, and one needs ſay no mom. 
the Commendation's complete. And how much longe * 
will this Compariſon be glorious to Heroes? As long as the 
World ſubſiſts: For there will always be Poets, and Hiſt 
rians, and Orators,and Who will repeat after them, As val 
ant as Achilles. Tis in vain tor future Heroes to ſurpal 
them, as many have already done; by an old and obſtina . 
Tradition, Men will N 5 think they honour them enoug 
by comparing them to the Conqeror of Hector; as if hi 
Merit were the Point of Perfection, which none cou'. 
tranſcend. Such is the Advantage and Preterencethat Pric 
rity of Time confers! 


(a) 'Tis an Error that ſtill prevails in the World, to in han- 
the Value of Thmgs in proportion to their Di- 
ſtance from our Nimes. ] I ſhali produce the O- NM. de la M. 
pinion of our Writer, which ſeems partly 
true, upon this Article; and quote him in his own Word 
for fear of Miſtake. L only think Men. make too great 
Sound with the Names of the antient Writers. To ſud 
as are prejudiced in their Favour, they are like the Giants 
D. ſpeaks of, that grew every Year a Cubit in Thickneſſ . 
and two in Height; the more they are diſtant from us, t. Poe! 
more their Authority increaſes ; for we are not uſed to hei Reille 
them mentioned in the manner we do the Writers of ovMinues 
Age, but fix ſuch an Idea of Greatneſs upon them, as quit 
beu 
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| 7 
P. ears down all modern Names. For my part, who cannot 
ut think that theſe great Men, might in many Places, have 
cen little in the Eyes of their Contemporaries, and who 
2 3M that among us Perſons of the fineſt Talents have not of- 
Na the ſoundeſt Judgments, and that our beſt Wits are of- 
en miſtaken; 1 cannot but think, I ſay, that it was in all 
: ges the ſame. | 


e that ſhould ſpeak of the manner of our making War 


t this day, compared with that of the moſt expert Romans, 
rith no more Reſtriction than this, wou'd be reputed, I 
oubt, by reaſonable Men, a Deſpiſer of thoſe that were 
T hreeWſur ancient Maſters in this Art as well as many others. 


% The Advantage I would here recommend, is that of 
5 Wnaking one's ſelf the only, the ſingular, and the 
_ Ir in Point of Merit, without any Regard to the Bruyere. 


Order of Time.] There are ſome Artiſts, and 

len of Ability, whoſe Minds are as large and extenſive as 

e Art and Science they profeſs; what they have from it 
nd its Principles, they by their Genius and Invention return 


15 Fo the World with Advantage. They go out of their Art, 
ima; it were, to ennoble it; and leave its Rules, when they do 
7 lead them to what is great and ſublime, They march 


lone, and without Company; but they aim high and pene- 

ate deep, always ſure, and confirmed by the Succeſs of 
he Advantages they gain by their Irregularity. 

Theſe Ways of making one's ſelf a ſeparate Merit, are 
k2zardaus ; it belongs to none but ſuperior Genius's to at- 
hanWcmpt them, and ſee them ſucceed; And to this purpoſe 

racian lays down for a Maxim, That it is not the Effort of 

ly Mp» ordinary Induſtry, that can open a new Way to Glory. In a- 
other Place, M. Bruyere enters ſtill into our Author's Senti- 
oregſnen ts, and exprefles himſelf to this Effect: Whena Man 


reat cels in his Art, and gives it all the Perfection it is capable. 


ſuchhpt, he goes, as it were, out of the common Road, and 
its MEFyhatever is moſt Noble and Sublime in it, that he equals. 
Enes .is a Painter, C. a Muſitian, and the Author of Pyramus 
s, th Poet; but Magnard is Magnard, Lully is Lully, and Cor- 
» heafWeille is Corneille. There has appear'd in the World, con- 
f ouFinues he, from time to time ſome admmirable extraordi- 
qui! nary 
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nary Men, whoſe Virtue and eminent Qualifications caſt : 
prodigious Luſtre, like thoſe unuſual Stars in the Heavens 
whole Cauſes we are Ignorant of, and know as little of them 
when they diſappear; they have neither Anceſtors nor Poſte. 
rity, they alone compoſing their whole Race. 


(e) Ways that are leaſt frequented, tho ſomewhat diffcul, 
prove generally the ſhorteſt.) Alexander propoſed to him- 
{elf this Heroiſm ; and it was by the ſhorteſt, leaſt uſed, andMone; 
moſt difficult Way that he attained it. When he was King ems 

but of a ſmall Dominion, he formed a Deſign to male tr. 
himſelf Maſter of the whole World, and immediately {ct Mpc: 
bout the Execution of it. At the Head of no more tha Hor 
Five and Thirty Thouſand Men, with but little Money, and sen 
not much Proviſion, he left Macedonia, never to return a Hill 
gain; and carried a War into Perſia, with a Reſolution ei 
ther to conquer all ia very ſpeedily, or to make his Graveſiſſt, a 
there. Darius, who, for his Power, and Riches, and im- 
menſe Strength, was called by the Grecians, The Great King; 
Darius, whoſe bare Lieutenants made all the People in thee 
Frontiers tremble, and when he went to War, had a Thou- 
{and grin Combatants following him, is the Monarci 
whole Kingdoms Alexander invades; whom he attack 
fights, defeats, ſpoils of all his Grandeur, and reduces to 
the Condition of one of his Subjects; and by this Victory 
which was the moſt complete that ever was known, h 


Spine the Conqueſt ot all Aſia. Tis ſuch an Action as this ſuc 
o full of Vigor and Expedition, ſo fullof Hazard and Great the P 
neſs of Mind, even beyond our Imagination, that deſerrei not 
the Words of Ceſar, Veni, Vidi, Vici. to 


How many Heroes have attempted to follow Alexander Ac 
in this glorious and dangerous Career, and have been undoneWorace 
for want of conſulting their Strength! Witneſs Don Saba. ich v 

ſtian King of Portugal, and Charles King of Sweden. Eve 
Cæſar himſelf, that conquered on the Plains of PHarſalia 
could ſcarce have done the ſame on the Plains of Per: 
Alexander, at the Battle of Arbela, helped Parmeno ; but 
in an Action that was not near ſo hot, Ceſar wanted the Suc- 
cour of Labienus, We may theretore abide by this Print ex 
ciple of Graciau s, That all the Ways to Heroiim are not e ded 1; 


— — — — 
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& aMuilly practicable, and therefore we muſt examine them 
ens, Nell, and chooſe what is belt adapted to our Strength. 


ſic-W (4) The Glory that Auguſtus obtained by his Magnanimity, 

berius propoſed to get by his Policy.] What Regard ſoever 

may have tor Gracian s Authority, yet I cannot perſwade 
ule, yſelf, that Tiberius had any premeditated Deſign to at- 
um · N pt a Way to Heroiſm, different to what Auguſtus had 
and ne; for that is the Point here in Queſtion, This Opinion 
Ling Mens to have mote Truth in it than that of Tacitus, who, 
nakeWatrary to the Character of Auguſtus, pretends that he a- 


et. red Tiberius with this bafe Intention, thata vicious Suc- 
than lor might make a vittuous Predeceſſor more lamented. 


an unparc onable Fault in a Poet, but much more ſo in 
Hiſtorian, to run counter to the known and eſtabliſhed 
ſuracter of an Hero: And was Auguſtus's ſo much a Se- 
tt, as to ſuppoſe in him ſuch a Stroke of refined Policy, 
would have only become Iiberius himſelf ? But to come to 
1cianz I ſuppoſe that Tiberius, when he came to the 
one, went on according to his Temper and Genius, 


hou-Witbout cver 1 of making his Conduct a Counter- 
arch t to Aug aſtus, and thereby opening another Way to 
xcks,Mory. His natural Temper was to be ſuſpicious, diſſem- 


ro, myſterious, and cruel ; this he carried along with him 
the Empire, and made it the Rule of his Government: 
t that L Gay, he was wanting in his Policy, but his Policy 
s ſuch as ſuited his vicious Temper, without any View 
the Publick, or: any other Motive but his own Intereſt. 
not then upon Account of their Politicks, as Gracian 
to do, that I ſet him in Oppoſition to Auguſtus; but 


anden Account of his bad Qualities, which were always a 
done grace to the Roman Empire, and the others good ones, 
als Nich were always its honourable Support. 

Eve 9 1 ö 


) Have not the great Men of Humanity and polite Litera- 


e diſftinguiſh'd themſelves in their Way ?] Plato, as the 
; DUWbot Maſſien tells us, had a Mind naturally turn'd to Poetry: 
SUC-Yhad his A mours too in his youthful Days j but not con- 
a to exerciſe his Genius in Subjects ot Olay, he was 
ot e· 


ed likewide to try its Strength both in Tragickand — 
roic 
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roick Compoſition, but the Succeſs did not auſwer. wif * 
compared what he had wrote with Homer, and found a wifi 
Diſparity ; and therefore thinking it in vain to ſtrive agai 
a Champion, who, for four or five Ages, had carried aw; 
the Vogue, he laid aſide that Kind of Writing, wherein 
could but be the Second, and turn'd his View to anothe 
wherein he had ſome Hopesof being the Firſt, Nay, 
Reſentment carried him ſo far, that he threw the Verſes 
had into the Fire; but while they were burning, he co: 
not help quoting a Paſſage out of the very Poet that | 
cauſed his Concern. *Tis a Verſe that Hamer puts int 
Mouth of Thetis, when ſhe goes to requeſt of Vulcan 
amour for her Son Achilles. 


*HOwge mriuon' wi?, Orig vs Tr aero va Ligel. 


And Plato only puts his own Name inſtead of the Goddefſ © 
| Rath oak. 35.43 S507 2% B 
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But this Example of an ancient learned Hero, has hitꝭ Ci 
to made no Impreſſion upon our Men of Letters. Hell 5, 
and there one perhaps has had the Wiſdom and Courage WW 4. 
leave their Verſes, in order to acquire another Way, a Sl x, 
gularity they ſhall never hope for that Way; butalmoſt A 


others, who, even in Deſpight of Apoilo have begun i 
rhiming Trade, have herein continu'd, and obſtinately pe 
ſever'd, always Verſifiers, but never Poets. On the oti 
hand, ſome, who have wrote ſingularly well in Proſe, h. 
endeavour d to do the fame in Poetry; but why did not ti 
ſick to their Proſe? Or, at leaſt, why had they not Plat 
Courage to throw their Verſes into the Fire, which are go 
tor nothing elſe but only to diſparage their other Works? 


He tbaught it more glorious tobe the 
The Lives in his Way of Painting, than the ſecond in 
aud Works . ,- tian's, or any others that had gone before hin 
of the Together with this Spaniſh Painter, I n 
Fainters. mention another of the ſame Profeſſi 
Calot of Lorrain, of a noble Extraction, 
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. Felibien tells us, and has diſtinguiſh'd himſelf with very 
great Succeſs, What he chiefly ſtudies is, Deſigning and 
Drawing in Miniature, wherein he is an Original as Artiſts 
ay ; and in his Groteſque Manner all the World muſt allow 
hat he is no leſs: His Caprichios, his Diablery of St. Au- 
hony, as the Vulgar call it, his Antiques, his Pilgrims, his 
beggars, are all Prodigies of Art which none before him e- 


e have had in France a Calot in Poetry; a Poet, I mean, 
hat attempted to be an Original inthe Burleſque, as the Pain- 
er is in the Groteſque Way; but he had not the like Succeſs, 
jor any Reaſon to apply to himſelf, Ur Pictura Poeſis erit. 
ut of Horace: For the Satyriſt of the Age has ſet him 
own in the Catalogue of bad Authors, which our Tran- 
ator has thus imitated. 


The dull Burleſque appeas dwith Impudence, 

And pleas'd by Novelty in [pig ht of Sence : 

Boundleſs and mad diſorder d Rhyme was ſeen, 

And wiſe Apollo chang'd to Harlequin. 

This Plague which firſt in Country-Towns began. 

thei Cities and Kingdoms quickly over-ran ; 

Hef But its low Stuff the Town at laſt deſpis'd, 

ge And ſcorn d the Folly, that they once had pris d. 
fror Wit and Nature had a juſt Regard, * Typhon. 
Nt And left the Conntry toadmire* Ned Ward, in Boil. 


er attained, and all that come after him muſt deſpair of. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


| 
| That he ſhould chooſe bright and ſhining Qualities 
| before others. 


V bright and ſhining Qualities J mean ſuch, 
as have their noble Functions more expos'd 
| to the View of the World; are more agreeable 

to the general Taſte, and more univerſally ap- 
plauded than others. T'wo famous Cities gave 
Birth to two famous Heroes, Thebes to Hercules 
| and Rome to Cato; the one was the Admiration 
| of the Universe, and the other the Censor of 
Rome. Cato indeed had one manifeſt Advantage 
above Hercules, in that he excell'd him in Wis- 
dom ; but it muſt beown'd, on the other hand, 
that Hercules far ſurpaſs'd him in Renown : The 
one was always employ'd in rooting out the Vi- 
ces, that diſhonour'd his Country ; the other, 
in exterminating the Monſters that waſted the 
Earth. The Buſineſs of the Roman had, in one 
Sense, ſomething more difficult in it; but that 
of the Thebaz was much more ſplendid and ſur- 
prizing : And accordingly, the Name of Cato 
ſcarce ever went beyond the Boundaries of Rome, 
whereas that of Alcides flew all the World over, 
and his Clories fill'd both the Henuſpheres. 


(a) Some 


— — — — —— — 
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(a) Some however, and those not the eaſt ju- 
licious part of Mankind, ſeem to prefer ſuch 
mploys, as „v a profound but rctir'd Me- 


dearance and occaſion Admiration. The Eſteem 


nd Approbation of a few is more pleaſing to 


Men of this nice Taſte, than the Suffrage and 
ommendation of many; whatever is done 
plauſibly, and with an Eye to publick Admira- 
on, they term a Wonder of the Ignorant. « What 
is perfect and ſuperlatively excellent in its 
ind, ſay they, fills under the Observation 
» W but of ew ſo that Honour is compris'd in a 
„very ſmall Compaſs, and the Persons whose 
Approbation they covet, are a ſelect Number, 
and as it were the Prime of Mankind. He 


- receives, tis true, the Praise of the Publick; 
but is there no Popularity in these Men's 
e Commendations ? and may not the pri vate 
i- Vuffrage of a few competent Judges, engage 
„und draw after it the Applauses of the Mul- 
ae titude? | 


This is the manner of ſome People's Reason- 
g whose Sentiments ſeem a little too refin'd to 
of any Service: For certainly those good 
walirzes, that ſuit the Taſte and good Liking 
| every. one, ought to have the Preference. 
he Reason is, because they diſcover themſelves 
ſuch ſingular Effects, that a Man cannot gar 
| =, "WS © 
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it, before ſuch Actions, as make a great Ap- 


e that diſplays himself to every one's View, 
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of having every one's Eyes upon him, and this 
general Attention will be follow d by an univer- 


al Agreement in his Praise; because the Excel. 
lency of Merit is of ſuch a Nature, that it makes 
every one know and tafte it. Ts it not then the 
wiſeſt way to make ſure of the publick Suffrage, 
and not (4) propose to ourſelves the Approbati- 
on of ſome particular People only, in hopes that 
their Eſteem may by Degrees procure us a great 
Number; a Deſign that ſeems not a little chi- 
merical? | 1 3351 


T have defin'd all bright Qualities to be ſuch, 
as have their noble Functions more viſible, more 
palpable, and more applauded than others ; and 
by the Word Noble Functions, T have ſuthcient- 
ly excluded ſome publick Profeſſions, whos? 
Exercise is ignoble and base. We clap ourHand, 
for Inſtance, at the expreſſive Geſtures of an 


excellent Pantomime, or the ſurprizing Turm 


of an expert and nimble Dancer ; but, in the 
mean time, what Reputation have these Men, 
who have generally few good Properties, and: 
great deal of Vanity ? (c) They are at the be 
but Heroes in the Buſineſs of making Grimaces 
and cutting Capers. Ns 


Who then are the true Heroes, whose Names 
ſtand in the Front, and are recorded with Pom} 
in the Lift of the Goddeſs with an hundre 
Mouths ? (4) They are, without all doubt 
Your great Warriors, to whom Heroiſm doc 


properlyy i 
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properly, and, as it were, primitively belong. 
All the Universe reſounds their Praise: Every 
Age ſucceſſively reminds Poſterity of their tri- 
umphant Memory : (e) Hiſtory grows dull, 


and drops out of its ſleepy Reader's Hands, if 


the Recital of their Exploits does not raiſe it: 
Nay, their very Misfortunes are the Foundation 
and Soul of the moſt ſublime kind of Poefy. 
And whence this? but that the great Actions of 
theſe illuſtrious happy or unhappy Warriors, are 
Maſter-ſtrokes that every Mind is equally affect- 
ed with. (F) I wou'd be far from being thought 
to mean by this, that War is preferable to Peace, 
at leaſt a Peace that is not ſhameful and prejudi- 
cial ; my only Conception is, that the Qualities 
of Warriors are more bright and dazling, and 
have more Glory and Reputation in them, than 
others. But however this be, tis certain, that 
in all the noble Profeſſions of Life, he that would 
promiſe himſelf an univerſal Approbation, muft 
follow the Vogue and Sentiment of the World. 
The Adminiſtration of Juſtice, without Parti- 
ality and without Delay, makes the Magiſtrate 


immortal, as the Laurels of Bellona do the Ge- 


neral. And in like manner a Man of Letters 
makes his Name illuſtrious for ever, when he 


F knows how to handle Subjects, that are plauſi- 


ble, affecting, and accommodated to the Taſte, 
that univerfally prevails ; whereas (g) ſuch 
Works as are dry, abſtruſe, and form'd upon 
the Taſte of ſome few only, leave their Author 
in Obſcurity, and are fit for nothing elſe, but 

E 3 to 


to fill up void Spaces among the Books that ar: 
bought Ls Lump. 
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REMARKS on Char. VIII. 


That he ſhou'd chooſe bright and ſhining Qualities 
efore others. 


HE Foundation of this Chapter is laid in 
Orac. Man. -a Maxim of our Author's in another 
Place, and the Subſtance of it is to this effect: 
All things in Life, ſays he, owe their Value and Merit to the 
Impreſſion they make upon us, and in Proportion to this 
Impreſſion they ſubſiſt and have their Power over us: And 
therefore the Qualities that are known by their bright Ope- 
rations, ſtrike the Attention of the Publick, and are receiv 
with ſuch Praiſes as perpetuate their Memory. Tas by 
their warlike Exploits that the Kings of Arragon were al- 
ways renowned, whereas thoſe good Qualities that only o- 
perate privately.eſcape publick Obſervation, and are in Dan- 
ger to be buried in Oblivion. 

We need only look upon a Man raisd to Dignity, ſays 
Montagne, and tho' we knew him not above three Days be- 
fore to be a ſilly and inſignificant Fellow, yet, upon his Pro- 
motion, there inſenſibly ſlides into our Opinions a Notion ot 
his Greatneſs and Sufficiency, and we can hardly torbear 
thinking, but he grew in Merit as he did in Credit and At- 
tendance, But if it ſo happen, that he comes to fall again 
and be blended with the Crowd, every one then begins to 
ask himſgif how he came to be hoiſted up fo high. Is this 
the Man, ſay they? Did he know no more than this, when 
he was in his Exaltation ? In truth we were in very good 
Hands then. Dignity is properly the Parent of Renown, 
but ſtill there muſt be ſomething in the Man to ſuſtain, and 
not deſtroy it. And accordingly Gracian requires we 

ceſlary 


itt 
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ceſſary Sufficiency to fill the Functions of ſuch Employ- 
ments as are expos'd to View; and tis upon this Condition 
only, that he prefers great Offices before ſuch as are more 


retir'd, 


(a) Some People, and thoſe not the leaſt judicious part of 
Mankind, ſeem to prefer ſuch Employs, as ſuppoſe a profound 
but retir'd Merit.) He that knows the Art of War never 
ſo well, which is doubtleſs very glorious, is not neceſſarily 
the greateſt Man. The Beauty of the Mind, the Greatnets 
of the Soul, Generolity, Diſintereſſedneſs, and a Capacity 
extenſive to every thing, theſe are the Qualifications that 
conſtitute the beſt part of great Men's Merit. I have known 
a Reſolution taken, which, had it been follow'd, wou'd 
have prov'd the Ruin of a great State; and by an happy 
Change, I have known a quite contrary one taken, that 
prov'd its Preſervation: But the Author of it had not ſo 
much Honour for his Pains, as if he had defeated a Party ot 
fix hundred Horſe, or taken ſome inconſiderable Place. For 
Events of this kind ſtrike the Eyes or Imagination of every 
one; whereas good Senſe, which cannot be perceiv'dbur 
by ſuch Reflections as few are capable of making, meets 
with no great Admiration ; and for this reaſon it is, that 
Gracian adds, the principal Matter is, that theſe — Qua- 
lities diſcover themſelves in ſimular Acts; that is, ſuch Acts, 
as become the Heroes and great Men, to whom alone theſe 
Qualities belong: And if M. St. Evremont has any other 
Meaning, and is for preferring a ſecret Heroiſm before that 
which makes a more publick Figure, his Sentiment ſeems to 
be a little too refin'd to be of am Service, as our Author ex- 


preſſes it. 


(5) To propoſe to our ſelves the Abprobation of ſome parti- 
cular People, in hopes that their Eſteem may by degrees procure 
us a great Number, is a Deſign ſomewhat chimerical.] Theſe 
particular People, by whoſe Eſteem we hope to draw in the 
Approbation of the Multitude, many times dare not {peak 
firſt, but ſtay for the publick Suffrage before they expreſs 
their Sentiment. Many Men who perceive the Merit of a 


Manuſcript, when they hear it read, will not declare them 
| E 4 ſelves 
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falves in its Favour, till they ſee what Succeſs it has in the 
World when printed, and what Character the Ingeniou; 
giveit. They will not hazard their Opinion before its For- 
tune is made, but will follow the Crowd, and be carried . 
way with the Multitude; then they are very forward to 
publiſh, how early they approv'd that Work, and how glad 
they are to find the World is of their Sentiment: But this is 
too late for an Author, who hopes, by their Approbation, 
to obtain the Publick. On the other hand, when a certain 
Number of able Scholars determine, as they ſeldom or ne- 
ver do, to recommend a Work, they never ſucceed in their 
Recommendation, it the Work is not conformable to the 
common Taſte : How ſolid and profound ſoever it may be 
in other Reſpects, its Reputation will go no farther, than 
this certain Number of able Men, that only know how to 
eſteem it. The Author however will ſtill be happy, if his 
Glory, tho' thus limited, tranſmits him to Poſterity. But 
ſuch things only as are accommodated to the univerſal 
Taſte, are preſerv'd and live tor ever. Tis for this reaſon, that 
Horace and Terence are eſteem'd to this Day as much as ever 
they were; whereas many of their contemporary Writers 
have drop'd by the way and never reach'd us, becauſe the 
Subjects they treated of were not taking, and beyond tlie 
Reach of the Vulgar. 
The Roman Orator who had no contemptible Notion cf 
Reputation, always adapted himſelf to the 
Montagne. publick Taſte : Tis from Montagne, rather 
than any other Author, that I chooſe to take 
this Proof. I will only add one Story, ſays he, that we read 
of Cicero, to ſhew his natural Inclination to Popularity, 
One Day when he was to ſpeak in Publick, and was ſtrai- 
ten'd for Time to prepare himſelf at large, Eros, one of his 
Slaves, came and told him, that the Aſſembly was put off 
till the next Day; which pleas d him fo, that he gave the 
Slave his Liberty for the good News, 


(e) They are at the beſt but Heroes in the Dans of ma king 
Grimaces and cutting Capers.) Tocallſuch Perſons as the 

Heroes, may perhaps be giving a Diſtaſte to ſome little illu- 

hes the Republick of Letters, that * 
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is not at all the Honour to pleaſe. I may however ven- 
e ture to ſay, that I am neither the firſt, nor the only Man that 
us WM has us d the Term Hero in a bad Senſe, ſince the Author of 
- the Moral Reflections ſomewhere or other ſays, that there 
i are Heroes in Wickedneſs as well as Goodueſ. 


j (4) They are your great Warriors, to whom 
n, Heroi m does proper y, and, as it were, primi- Bruyere. 
in I tively belong. } In War the Diſtinction between 
.in Hero and a Great Man is very nice; all military Virtues 
ir Ware compris'd in them bath, but the former ſeems to be 
he Myoung and enterprifing; brave and gallant, firm and undaun- 
be ted in Dangers; whereas the other excels ina profound Senſe, 
in Na vaſt Foreſight, a great Capacity, and long Experience, 
to N and according to this Diſtinction, Alexander perhaps was- 
is the Hero, and Cæſar the Great Man. 
mlt there be any Diſtinction between Heroes and great 
Warriors, it is perhaps what Mr. Bruyere gives us in this 
at NPace: It is indeed fo very curious, that it deſer ves to be al- 
er Now dabove any other, if it has but any Foundation of Truth: 
rs Fin it. But the Hero and the great Man are here neceſſarily 
he ¶ the fame thing; for all military Virtues are equally eflential 
tathem both, and everyone is more or leſs an tro or great 
Man, only in Proportion as he poſſeſſes more or leſs ot mi- 
tary Virtues. As to the Compariſon that is here brought 
to illuſtrate the thing, it ſeems to be injurious to the two 
great Perſonages it ſpecifies, becauit it takes from both ot᷑ 
them one Part of their good Qualities, in order to make the 
Difference: For was not Ceſar, as well as Alexander, va-- 
jourous andenterpriting, dauntleſs and intrepid? And had 
Pot Alexander too, as well as Cæſar a profound Senſe? His. 
nſwers were full of it. A vaſt Foreſight? The Means he: 
1ploy'd to execute his great Deſigns, wou d make one be- 
eve he had. A great Capacity? His Succeſs both in War 
nd Learning are a ſufficient Proof. A long Experience? 
le was augbebs Art by his Father Philip, who; at leaſt, 
new ĩt as well as the moſt expert Roman Generals; The 
only plain and remarkable Differenco then, that I can ſee iu 
hs Whole Parallel is, that Alexander was younger than Cæ- 
and Cæſar older than Alexauder. 
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(e) Hiftory grows dull, if the Recital of their Exploits die 
not raiſe it. Their very Misfortunes are the Foundation i 
the moſt ſublime kind of Poesy.) The Lives of Heroes hare 
inrich'd Hiſtory, and Hiſtory has embelliſh'd the Actions of 
Heroes; ſo that I cannot welliay, who are moſt indebted 
to each other, thoſe that have wrote, or thoſe that have tur- 
niſh'd ſuch nobleMatter for Hiſtory. But the Reſolution of 
the Problem will turn upon this, that thoſe who havere. 
ceiv'd moſt, are molt indebted: Heroes have then given the 
Ground-work to Hiſtorians, and only receiv'd the Faſhion 
from them; they made themſelves ſuch, independent on 
the Aſſiſtance of Hiſtorians or Poets; but Hiſtorians and 
Poets were in their way made Heroes purely by the noble 
Matter, that the other ſupplied them with. For without 
Achilles's and Agamemnons, there had been no Homer; 
without Auguſtus's and Pompeys, no Corneille : In a word, 
the celebrated Writers in the Sublime owe to your Heroe: 
in the Grand, what the Writers in the Comick Way, owe 

to your Heroes in the Ridiculows : For with- 
*The Author of out Fools and impertinent Coxcombs theme 
Don Quixot. had been no Plautus, no Terence, no Moliere, 
no Michael Cervantes, 


I von d be far from being thought to mean that War i; 
preferable to Peace.) The Application of the military Sci- 
ence, ſaysSt. Evremont, ſhou'd be juſt, atleaſt honourable; 
it ſhou'd aim at the Good even of thoſe it ſubdues, it poſh 
ble; and alwaysat the Intereſt or the Supply of the Neceſſ- 
ties of one's own Country. When it becomes the Work 
of Caprice, it tends only to Madneſs and Itregularity; when 
it has no other End than to do Miſchief in the World, it 
ſhould then be ſtript of the Glory it aſſumes, and be deem 
as ingloriousas it is unjuſt; for this is Grotiuss Opinion in 
his Book De Fure Belli & Pacis. 

War pleads Antiquity, ſays Bruyere, from all Apes; has 
always filled the World with Widows and Orphans; drain d 
* of Heirs, and deſtroy d ſeveral Brothers in the fame 
Battle. Young Soyecour ! How do I mourn. thy Loſs, thy 
Yirtue and Modeſty; that Wit, juſt ripe, ſagacious, lofty 
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ſported thee to thy magnanimous Brother, and ſnateh d thee 
trom a Court, where thou hadſt only Time to ſhew thy ſelf. 
Misfortune too deplorable, and yet common! Men in all 
Ages, for more or leſs of alittle Spot of Earth, have agreed 
todeſtroy, burn and murder one another; which to accom- 


invented exquiſite Rules of Diſtinction, which they call. 
the Art of War, and reward the Practice of it with Glory 

re andlafting Honour; ſo that every Age improves in the Me- 

ne od of mutual Deſtruction. The Injuſtice of the firſt 
wa Men made Soldiers neceſlary tothe Eſtabliſhment of Men's 
WM Rightand Pretenfions. Thisdoubtleſs was the only Source 
a of War; tor cou'd Men have been content with their own, 
"WF and not violated the Rights of their Neighbours, the World 
"i wou'd have enjoy d an uninterrupted Peace and Liberty. 

Al things conſider' d, ſays M. Hoguetre, War 


1 i nothing elſe but the Scourge of God, which Tefam. 


Lags ſhou d keep from them if they can, as a 
1 thing that impairs their Greatneſs, by the Loſs of their Sub- 
eas and by a Train of infinite Miſchiefs that attend it. God 
"IN i; the God of Peace and Love; a King is the Imageof Gd 
© upon Earth, but this Reſemblance is effaced in him, if he 
in like manner is not a King of Peace aud Love—— A Prince 
ſyou d preſerve in his Soul the Deſire to make Peace and con- 
tribute his utmoſt thereunto, that he may not have this to 
reproach himſelf with, That the Time of his Reign was 
only remarkable for ſuch Actions as proceeded ſrom the iraſ 


ble Part of Man. 


, g) Such Works as are dry, abſtruſe, and 'fornr 4 upon the 

Taſte of ſome few only, leave their Author in Obscurity.] AT, 
St, Evremont muſt here ſpeak for him{elf. I do not like. 
ys he, thoſe learned Men that employ all their Study in re- 
ſtoring a Paſſage, which, when they have done, gives us no 
Pleaſure at all. They may make a Myſtery in knowing 
what one may very well be ignorant of, and yerknow no- 
1 what does truly deſerve to be known, Becauſe 


they have no Fancy or fine Conception ot their owa, they 
danuor 


and converſible! I bewail that untimely Death, which tran- 


pliſh with the greater Certainty and Ingenuity, they have 
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cannot enter into the Delicacy of a Sentiment, or the Fine. 
neſs of a Thought. All their Succeſs is in explaining a Gram- 
marian, and this Grammarian was a Man ot the tame kind « 
of Study, and much the fame Turn of Spirit with them. 
ſelves; but they never pretend to have the Taſte of ſome of 
the fine Men among the Ancients; and therefore I may add, 
that they will continue always in the ſame Ob:curity with thir 
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That he ſhould know his predominant good Qu 4 N | 
lity. 1 

; is 


(4) I Cannot eaſily tell, whether I ſhould call 
it Chance or Obſervation that brings a 

Man ſo readily to the Perception of the good 
Quality that is predominant in him, in order to 
* it in practice as far as it will go. The Quality 
owever that is prevalent in us, is ſometimes 
Courage, ſometimes Policy, ſometimes a ſingu- 
hr Diſpoſition for Learning; and this is a Foun- 
dation mark d out by Nature for a Man to be- 
come perfect in ſome one kind or other, if he 
does but know it, and ſtrives to cultivate it 
with a peculiar Application. (6) Tis Folly to 
ow to divide one's ſelf with equal Succeſs | 
between two great Objects, when one of them i 


— gi Ol ar et ———— — — — 


rr 
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is enough to employ our inceſſant Care. (c) [- 
'Tis Madneſs to think of uniting the excellent I 
General and compleat Scholar both to the ſame i 
degree in the ſame Perſon. We muſt chooſe and 1 
follow either Mars or Apallo; (d) we muſt give 1 

14 


our ſelves up intirely to the one, and only le 

DF ourſelves, as it were, now and then to the other, 
that our predominant Faculty may have but 
— OR 


— 


36 8. Chap. 9. ch 
of all Birds ĩs the only one that can lodk againſt 
the Sum, contents itſelf with that Power, and 
aims not at their melodious Songs; as the Of. 
trage pretends not to fly ſo high as the Eagle 
(for ſo its Fate would bea Fall) but comforts it- 
ſelf, for want of that advantage, with the Beau- 
ty of its Feathers. 


Every one of us, when we receive our Ex- 
Hence from the Soveraign Being, receive at the 
fame time ſuch a Portion, as I may call it, off 
Spirit and Genius as is proper for us; and 'ti J. 
every one's Buſineſs afterwards to remark it and « 
ſet it off to the beſt Advantage. There ws pre 
never yet a Man in the World, that might not ver! 
have rais'd himſelf to a Pitch of Perfection in rut 
one thing or other, becauſe no Man was ever but | 
yet abſolutely without a Talent; and yet we | 
meet with ſo few perfect in their Kind, that x, 
whenever we do, we call them Great aud Ex- pt t. 
rraordinary Men ; ſome for the Superiority, andy, un 
others for the Singularity of their Merit. (e) our; 
As ſor others, their Capacity is as much un- count 
khowu, as the Reality of the Phenix is uncertain. ſſhic bef 
There is indeed no Perſon, that does not think Nom! 
himself competent for the moſt difficult Em-. N 
ploys, but Time diſſipates the flattering Im- Inve c 
polture that gave him that Notion, tho generally Nxlind. 
not until the Malady is beyond the hope of Cure. Nr un 


z no fault, in my Opinion, for a Mn 
| 0 endeavour to excel in what is indifferent, x - 


3 
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the does it in order to be tolerably skill'd in what 
ss excellent; but to be only tolerably skilld in a 
Matter of an inferiour Nature, when a Man 
le may with Diſtinction fill the firſt Rank, is a 
ching unpardonable, tho* what frequently hap- 
- pens. & The Counſel that the Poet gives us 
on this Occaſion is very wiſe, and as valuable as 
one of Ariſtotle's Sentences. 


ll Ti nihil inviti dices fucieſve Minerva, 


7. e. We ought to undertake no Employ, 
\'Wor Condition of Life, that our Genius diſ- 
proves, and which conſequently we ſhall ne- 
ver have the neceſſary Ability to execute: A 
NE Truth that is eaſy enough to be comprehended, 
but pretty hard to be brought to Application? 


Y In the Matter of our Capacity, we are not 
„pt to undeceive others; nay, we do not love 
to undeceive ourſelves, (g) We ought to think 

dur Minds liable to Miſtakes, and yet we ac- 
count rhem infallible ;- for the Bandage that we 
Ine before our Eyes, hides our edt Infüffciene 

from us, and ſhews us nothing but our 4 4 
ed Merit. It was the wiſh of a wiſe Man, to 
ave Glaſſes to repreſent the Character of Men's 
Minds, as well as the Features of their Faces; 
for unhappily now, ſays he, every one is his 
dyn Looking glaſs, which repreſents him, not 
She really i but as he is beſt pleas d to be. 


Every 


! 
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Every one that undertakes to judge of him. 
ſelf, finds a thouſand Subtleties to evade the 
Hoon edge of what he really is. Self-loye, 
which, like Proteus in the Fable, can put on al 
ſorts of Shapes, furniſhes every Inclination and 
Appetite with innumerable Shifts, wherewith 
to {born Reaſon. How fertile is Self-love off 
Inventions or rather Illuſions ! For the Varicty 
of our Inclinations and Appetites is prodigi 
ous: 'T1s equal to that of the Humours, the 
Voices, cke Notions, the Taſtes, the Looks 
and the different Conditions of Men in Life, 
And hence it is, that no Functions or Occup: 
tions in the World are without fome to ff 
them; for Inclination makes every thing pract 
cable, and performs with Eaſe what the molt 
powerful and beſt belov'd Prince cannot obtai 
of his Subjects. For () let us ſuppoſe for once 
that a Prince ſuch as I have mention'd, wen 
minded to appoint his People their particuli} 
Callings, eelling one, Jon ſhall be a Finsban 
man, and another, Tor ſhall be a Sailor, and i 
on: They would all, no doubt, complain of 
their Inability to bear the hard Labour that wi mselt 
laid upon them; nor would one of them be 
fatisfied with an Employ, tho' never fo honou 
rable, if it were impos d upon him, or not ff 
greeable to his particular Humour. How t: 
will the Power and Force of Inclination car 
us! And yet Men do not ſucceed the better fof® 
it ; becauſe their Tnclination moſt _—_— 

| 00 
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hooſes the thing that their Talent is not adapt- 


The 
ho d tO. 
— 


What then does a wiſe and prudent Man do 
pon this Conjuncture? Why, he ſummons, 
zit were, his Inclination before the Tribunal 
his Reaſon, and, by the Help of this pure 
ight, examines ſeriouſly his natural Propen- 
ty and his prevailing good Quality, without 
ing or confounding them together; and 
ter ſuch a ſincere and deliberate Examination, 
edetermines his Talent for what is agreeable to 
, and then endeavours to make his Inclination 
pmply therewith. And thus the Talent, ſe- 
nded by Appetite, works both with Eaſe and 
dor; and in a ſhort time makes great Progreſs, 


Don Ferdinand Cortes, Marquis of Falle, had 
ver been Conqueror of the Indies, if he had 
dt compar'd and measur'd himself, as it were, 
th different Employments, in order to ſuit 
5 predominant Quality with an Object he 
und moſt agreeable to it. Had he applied 
mself to Letters, he might have ſtuck perhaps 
che middle Claſs of Learning, tho? in other 
pets he was a Man of excellent Underſtand- 


but applying himself to Arms as ſoon as he 
found his Dispoſition inclin'd that way, he 


me in time to equalize the Glory of the moſt 
lebrated Heroes of Antiquity. 


R E- 
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"REMARKS on Car. IX, . 


That he ſhou'd know his predominant good (lc? 
lig. 

| | | | xtenc 
CY VR Author has one Maxim, which includes ut h. 
Subſtance of all this Chapter. Without Labogſj pul 

and a Genius, fays he, a Man cannot diſtinguiſh him Gra: 


but with both he proves excellent. Moderate Parts, {yes t 
ported by great Application, go farther that. ſuch asWtent 


ſuperior without it. Reputation is purchas'd at the P Oble 
of Induſtry, but what coſts us not much is little valug it, 
Several Men want Application, even for the firſt Ofigſue; a 
and Employs, becauſe few will be at the Pains to improfpoduce 
their Talent to its utmoſt Extent and therefore never M alit. 
Perſons that have none at all tocontend with. A Man ſhogÞr do r 
therefore know his Talent, and the Art of app!ying io the / 
its Object, and then Application ſets its Seal to both. Wink — 

2 wha! 

(a) I cannot eaſily tell whether it is Chance or Obſerruſ rant 
that brings a Man ſo readily to the Perception of the ert it 
Duality that is predominant in him, in order to put it in ¶ Ne hare 
tice to its full Extent.] The Author ot the Pu 
Mor. Refl. Moral Reflections wou'd not have been !5 to 
f propoſing this Queſtion, becauſe no Mingg%men 
cording to him, ever yet took Pains to carry and cxtFnkind 
his Parts as far they could go; and the reaſon which Fttentic 
ſeems to give for it is, that we are all of us more idle in out fer 
Minds than our Bodies, vemplo 
But who can pronounce it as a ſure Axiom, that we e Mez 
more idle in our Minds than our Bodies? Fhe Mind thiFelcen / 


more than the Body acts ; and is not Thought to the MingF in a 
much Labour, as Motion or Action is to the Body? Vance m 
out trifling, the World is full of People, that out of 2 WP'icatio, 
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it of Tadolence diſuſe all bodily Exerciſe, and has Plenty 
f others, that from the like Principle decline all Applica. 
on of the Mind; but is there any more Idleneſs in the one 
ze, than in the other? If it is extreme, it is equal in both, 
ut to come to the former Axiom: No Man ever yet took 
uns to carry andextend his Parts as far as they could go. The 
pirit of Valour, cou'd it be carried farther than Alexander 
d? or the Spirit of Eloquence than Demoſthenes did his? 
d not theſe great Men, and an infinite number of others 
Greece, in ancient Rome, and France it ſelf, take pains to 
tend their Talents to the utmoſt? not to mention thoſe 
at have exauſted their Health, and even turn'd their Brains, 
puſhing their Efforts too far. | 

Gracias is therefore juſt in his Thought, when he ſup- 
pſes that the predominant Quality exerts itſelf to its full 
tent, and only makes it a Doubt, whether it is Chance 
Obſervation that brings a Man ſo ſoon to the Perception 
it, which is a Doubt as reaſonable as the Propoſition is 
ue; and for its Confumation I cannot but 

oduce this Reflection, viz. Almoſt all our Mor. Refl. 
ualities are at the Mercy of certain Occaſions. © | 
r do not the Reflections we make upon ourſel ves come 
the Age they are to come? While we are young, we 
nk nothing about the Matter; andare ſo far from know- 
2 what is particularly proper for us, that we are perfect 
orant of ourſelves, Nay, even thoſe that are — 


'e Nreert in the Knowledge of the Mind and Heart of Man, 
ne hardly pronounce any thing ſure concerning the Talent 
of W che Pupil, that is committed to their Education; all they 


is to ſtudy to diſcover it, and to wait and ſuſpend their 
gment. In a more advanced Age, the generality of 
Finkind go habitually on in the Way of Ignorance and 
attention, that they firſt fel] into; and the Exemptions 
but few of ſuch, as by Labour and Obſervation diſcover 
employ their predominant Quality. All the reſt are leſt 
welle Mercy of Occaſions: My Meaning is, that ſome un- 
| thi*lcen Accident and fortuitous Circumſtance engage 
lion in a certain Employ, in Trade for inſtance : This 
Vance makes them apply themſelves to Buſineſs, and 
FA Wilication makes them become ſucceſsful, makes them 
in. 
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in time capable of ſome of the firſt Offices of State, ; 
ranks them amongſt Men of a ſuperior Genius; but tillth 
. happen'd, the Extent of their parts was unknown to the: 
ſelves as well as others; and this is the full and proper Mz 
ing of Gracian's Thoughts, 


(c) *Tis Folly to pretend to divide one 
Bruyere. with equal Succeſs between too great Objei 
c.] One Point that Men are groſsly ignd 
rant of is this, that no one was ever yet born to excel 
two things; and that the great number of Men of me 
Abilities is occaſion d by the ſmall Precaution they take 
know their proper Talents. Pyrrhus, ſays St. Evremi 
-joyn'd the Art of War and the Nicety of Treaties and! 
otiations together, and yet he could never firmly eſtabi nc 
Rimſcif by either. It he knew how to win Battels, heh: 
not the Skill to make the proper Advantages of War; le) 4 
he got People to come into his Alliance, he could not ki 
them in it. The Miſapplication of the two great Tale: 
he was Maſter of ruin'd each other. As foon as he had 
red the Strengthot his Arms with Succeſs, he was imme 
ately for treating; as ſoon as he had gain d the Affection 
a People, he was immediately for making them Slare 
by which means it came to paſs, that the Conquer d to 
upon them the Spirit of Conquerors, refuſing Peace w 
it was offer d them; and the others not only withdrew th 
Aſſiſtance, but endeavour d to get quit of an Ally, that g 
them to know he was their Maſter. (HH 


(c) 'Tis Madneſs to think of uniting the excellent Gen 
and compleat Scholar, both to the ſame degree in theſame 1 
ſen.] With us, ſays Bruyere, the Soldier, is brave, and! 
Gown-man learned, we proceed no farther, but among! 
Romans, the Gon- man was brave, and the Soldier lcarnfie/we R 
\ for a Roman was at once the Soldier and the Gown-manthq 
} With payers Leave, we may except Cicero and ic 
others, who were good Romans, and learned Men ot 

Robe, but no Soldiers. 


[1 | (4, 


I We ſhould give ourſelves up intirely tothe 
% and only lend ourſelves, as it were, now Dialogues, 
then to the other.) P. Bohowrs, Speaking 


ot that ſo great a Miniſter of State, as I am now ſpeak- 
g of, was wholly taken up in publick Affairs; for as his 
nd was of infinite Extent, there was no kind of Science 
it he had not ſome T incture ot; for he could, when he 
cas d, make eloquent Diſcourſcs, and maintain his Place 
the Academy of Wits with as much Applauſe, as he did 
the Council-Board of a great Monarch: But after ail, a 
ius for Politicks was his predominant Quality and true 
wracter, Nor does Gracian forbid the Knowledge of 

rning in any Great Man; for in another place he calls it 
Ornament and Luſtre of all fine Qualities, and the great 
oWvancer of their worth, 


le) A. for others, their Capacity is as much unknown, as 


fe ph“, as Bruyere calls them. What's to be done wit 

s Egeſippus, ſays he, who ſollicits for an Employment? 
ul he have a Poſt in the Exchequer or in the Army? Tis 
liferent which of them, nor can any thing but Intereſt 
ride it, for he is as good an Accountant as a Soldier, He 


ent for no one thing more than another; or in other 
ms, he is capable of nothing. Whereupon he con- 
des, That Men ought to employ the firſt Years of their 
e to become ſo ualiied by — Studies and Pains, that 
e — may ſtand in need of their Knowledge 
Induſtry. 


(f) The Counſel that the Poet gives _ Hor. 
12 Wi; Occaſion is very wiſe, Tic nihil invitadices Boyle. 

Huge ve Minerva. ] And we have another Poet, 

ho, by imitating the former, is himſelf become an Ori- 
10Yal, that gives a further Sanction to Gracian's Sentiment, 
0! Wd is thus tranſlated, 


"Tis 
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great * Miniſter of State, has theſe Words. * Mr. Colbert. 


Realicy of the Phanix is uncertain.] They are ſo many 


capable ot any thing, ſay his Friends; that is, he has a 


* „ 6. 45. IÞ ag Su 
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'Tis for an author a preſumptuous Crime, 

To undertake the ſacred Art of Rhyme ; 

If at his Birth the Stars, that rul'd his Mind, 
Shone adverſe, of the Unpoetick Kind; 

His Want of Genius ſoon ſhall be betray'd, 
Phcebus prove deaf, and Pegaſus a Fade. 
Then fear the Ailurements of a ſtecious Bait, 
And well conſider thy own Force and Weight, 
Nature abounds in every Kind of Wit, 

And to each Author does a Talent fit; 

But Authors, who themſelves too much eſteem, 
Loſe their own Genius, and miſtake their Theme. 


) We ought tothink our Minds liable to Miſtakes, andy: 
we account them infallible.] Montagne had none of this Pre 
ſumption in him, if the Picture he draws of himſelf 
like him. I entertain and careſs Truth, ſays he, in wht 
Hand ſoever I find it; I meet it chearfully whenever I fe: 
it approaching me, and ſo long as a Man does not uſe me ir 
too magiſterial and imperious a manner, take delight in be 
ing reproved I frequent the Company more of tho 
that find fault with me than flatter me, and am more prou 
of a Conqueſt gain'd over my ſelt, when I ſubmit to the 
Force of my Adverſary's Reaſon, than I am pleas'd with: 
Victory obtain'd over him by reaſon of his Weakneſs. | 
ſhort, I receive and kindly acknowledge all kinds of Re- 
proof that are uſner d in with Decency, but I cannot ſo 
well endure thoſe that come without due Form. Thet{ 
Words without any Comment carry their own laſtructior 
along with them, 


(Y) Let us ſuppoſe for once, that a Prince, &c. were mind 
to appoint his People their particular Callings, yet none of then 
woreld be ſatisfy'd.] Bruyere makes a Suppoſition much like 
this, where he ſhews that nothing in the World can pleaſe 
every one's Taſte, Who can promiſe himſelf, ſays he, to 
content Mankind? Let not the Prince, tho' never ſo great 
and good, pretend to it; but let him, if he pleaſe, try to co 
it. Let him make their Pleaſures his Concern; tru my 

** 
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\ his Secrets, admit them into his Palace, and make 
like his own Family, Let him give them Variety of 
mes, Comforts and Feaſts ; entertain them ſplendidly, 
them full Liberty, and make him ſelf a Party in their 
ulements: Vet all this wou'd not be ſufficient Men 
red in the end with the very things, that charm d them 

he beginning; they wou'd forſake the Tables of the 

; Nectar itſelf ou d become inſipid; Vanity wou'd 

pt them to criticiſe on the moſt perfect Things; tor 
Taſte, if we'll believe them, is above all we can do to 
V. | 
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That he ſhould know the Caſt and Character if | that 
Fortune, Vec: 
mor 
; f vou 

Hortune, that is ſo often mention'd, but ni 
ver juſtly defin'd (to ſpeak in a Chriſt 2 
and wiſe Senſe) is nothing elſe but eternal PH us! 
vidence ; that ſoveraign Miſtreſs of Ever t. 
without whose expreſs Will or Permiſſion nM kim 
thing comes to paſs in the Universe. I 57 
Queen, who is abſolute, unſearchable, inflex Dif 
ble, favours, as ſhe thinks fit, ſome, whom erear 


dignifies, and leaves others in Obſcurity ; Mike a 
our of any ſuch Paſſion as weak Mortals are ear 
fluenced by, but with Views of infinite Wi; of: 
dom that we cannot cothprthend. 


To come down however to the common Le 
guage of Men, we may not improperly fa 
that (a) Fortune is, as it were, a Convention 

ood and bad Circumſtances ; fo that if a M 
ights into the Company of the one, he miſcat 
ries ; but if into that of the other, he ſucceed 
But without impoſing this Definition upon q 
_ —_— i 
tain!) 
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tainly laid down this for a Maxim, that a Man 
ſhould firſt carefully observe his own Fortune, 
20d then take notice of his Adversaries, eſpeci- 
ally in the Buſineſs of War. () The Man, to 
242 Fortune has been often kind, makes an 
Advantage of this Diſpoſition, and (c) engages, 
without Fear or Apprehenſion, in Enterprizes 
that wou'd be too hazardous for many others ; 
because nothing pleases, nothing obliges Fortune 
more, than this blind Confidence that her Fa- 
yourites place in her. 


ul (4) Ceſar knew very well the Character of 
pic his Fortune, when he encouraged the Captain 
008 of the Veſſel that had him on board, bidding 
"im with all the Calmneſs imaginable, Fear no- 

hing; for this his Fear won'd be an Affront and 
ex Diſzars ement both to Cæsar and his Fortune, The 
1 1ereat Happineſs he had already experienc'd, was 
"like a ſure Anchor in the present Danger: He 
eng far'd no contrary Winds, because he had the 
V proſperous Gale of Fortune; and the Rage and 
Violence of the Sea gave him no Uncalinefs, 
because the Heavens were clear, and the Stars 
hone bright upon him. 


* 


This Action of Cæſar's was, in many Men's 
Mig Opinions, a very great Raſhneſs; but in the 
{caſfÞman it was the Effect of a great Presence of 
eedWMind, which brought, as it were, into one 
n Point of View all the other Dangers he had 
ceſſpray d with Succeſs, and gave him Confidence 


in F as; 
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on the very Brink of Perdition. (e) How ma- h 
ny Men, for want of try ing or underſtanding | « 
{ſufficiently their good Fortune, have loſt many ir 
a fair Opportunity of making themselves for e- ¶ te 
ver! and yet there is not a Gameſter, as blind s 1, 
he is, that does not consult his good Luck be- th 
fore he engages in any conſiderable Party. th 


"Tis certainly a vaſt (F) Advantage to be for- 
tunate : It gives a Man a Superiority over the 
Merit of many that are not fo; and for this Res- 
ſon (g) ſome ſet more Value upon one Degree of 
good Luck, than they do upon ten of Wisdon 
and Bravery ; a vile Sentiment, and injurious tofff fur 
Reason. (h) Others again look upon ill Luck Sue 
as a viſible Mark of Merit: Happineſs, in thc tun 
Opinion, is the Fate of Fools, and Infelicity a-W co 
lotted for wise Men. Meer Exhalations of Cho-fſ yer 
ler and Spleen, cuſtomary in fuch as are with the fe 


greateſt Juſtice unhappy. 


But to return. What the Prince of Philos 
phers required in his e (beſides the 
eat Qualities that he cultivated in him) Was te 

| an him fortunate, without which the (i) mol 
consummate Valour cannot make a Hero. Sue 
ceſs and Courage are the Foundation of militar 
Greatneſs ; nor was there ever a famous Warrior 
that did not become ſo by a Conj unction of bot 
these, which mutually aid and ſupport cache 
ther. He, therefore, that has often felt the Rei g. 


buffs of Fortune, ſhould take great Heed ＋ in rt 
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he expoſes himself in critical Circumſtances, or 
contends obſtinately with her; for (O ſheis an 
imperious Step-dame, that will not be brought 
to Compliance, but continues cruel, to the very 
laſt, where ſhe is not diſpoſed to love: And 
therefore the Caution may again be taken from 
the Poet, and thus changed into a Leſſon of 
Prudencde. 4 bh n 
Tube heed, when Fortune it jour Foe, 
N bat tis you ſay; what tis you doe. 


The Cardinal Infant of Spain, Don Ferdinand, 
ſurnamed the Invincible, because of his great 
Succeſs in War, was a great Favourite of For- 
tune. All Europe, łhat knew very well the 
Courage of that magnanimous Prince, could not 
yet tell Whether his good Fortune would be an- 
ſwetable; and therefore waited for an Event 
whereby to form their Judgment, when the 
Battle of NVorlingen; (which was the firſt Op- 
portunity' that preſented it ſelf) gave the World, 
and the Cardinal Both, an Indication that his 
Luck was not ihfettor'to his Valour. The Glo- 
V in mort, that he acquired on that Day was 
complete; and being thereby aſſured of the good 
Graces of Fortune, he never enterprized an 
Action afterwards, hut what gave afreſh Luſtre 
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8 Biit it is not enough to know one's own Star, 
in order to depend upon its fayoutable Influence 
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in Time of Need; () there is another Part of 
politick Knowledge, which conſiſts in diſtin- 
guſhing your Adversaries Fortune bkewise,- in 
order to elude or attack them as Occaſion offers. 
Soliman knew very well the Necellity of this 
Daſcernment, and accordingly made use of it in 
3 Circumſtance, wherein he percav'd, that, 
notwithſtanding all his former Succeſles, he ha- 
zarded his Glory too much againſt the happy 
Rival with whom he had to do. This Rival 
was Charles V; and Fortune, that had hitherto 
been conſtant to him, gave Soliman great Unca- 
ſineſs by the daily Succeſſes of this new Anta- 

oniſt, which troubled him more than the At- 

urs of all Europe beſides. He minded not gherc- 
fore what Men of different Sentiments might 
{ay upon the Matter, but chose the right Way, 
never to venture a Battle with Charles V. In- 
ſtead of which, he let the Time run on, and by 
artful Delays ſav d his Reputation from a Dan- 
ger that in all Probability was deſtin'd to deſtroy 


it. The Conduct of Francis I. King of France 
was different; and his Inattention to his own 


Fortune, and (hat ſtood in Competition with 
it) that of Charles V, coſt him his Liberty tor 
lome time. 


To conclude, as good and ill Fortune turn 
ſometimes to one fide and ſometimes to another, 
tis no ſmall Part of a prudent Sagacity, when 
Armies of equal Strength meet, to determine, 
when for Action, and when for Sypronen ; 
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when.to give, and where to dechne Battle with 
Advantage. | 


FALFLLFLL EN REEREEEESL 


R E M. AR K S on Cap. X. 
That he ſbou d know the Caſt and Character of his 


Fortune. 


$ pv Author has given us a Maxim, much Orac. Man, 
of the ſame Import with what is con- 
tained in this Chapter, and has expreſſed it in theſe Terms. 
The experimental Knowledge of our Fortune is more ne- 
ceſſary for the good Conduct ot our Lives, than that of our 
Complexion for the Preſervation of our Health. Tis Fol- 
Ph when a Man has arrived at forty Years of Age, to con- 
alt Hypocrates about the Nature of his Conſtirution ; and 
tis much more ſo, for one of that Age to want to learn of 
Socrates how to comport himſelf with W iſdom. *Tis high 
time for him then to apply himſelf to the great Art of ob- 
ſerving the Character ot his Fortune, and of fuiting himſelf 
thereunto. A Man muſt ſometimes however not be too 
laſty in doing this, becauſe Patience and Expectation is the 
Condition annext to her Favours; thoughat others, he ſhould 
be quick and expeditious, becaule there are ſome Moments 
when ſhe is eaſy of Acceſs; and conſidering her Inconſtan- 
cy indeed, there will be no Prudence in keeping an uniform 
Conduct with her. Theſe therefore, that have taſted of 
her Favour, may lay hold, with Confidence, on all Occaſi- 
ans to obtain ſtil] more and more; but ſuch as are unhappy 
ſhould reſolve to retreat, becauſe their continued Attempts 
will oaly multiply their Diſgraces, 


(a) Fortune is, as it were, @ Convention of good and bad 


Circumſtances, ſo that if a _ lights into the Company of 
3 one 
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denne he miscarries, if of the other he ſucceeds.) 
St. Evre. M. St. Evremond upon this Subject expreſſes 
himſelf in this with: One good Action, fays 
he, commonly engages a ſecond, and a bad one throws us 
very often into many more; and 'tis much the ſame thing 
in the Road of Fortune; one happy Succeſs leads to another, 
and one unlucky Accident draws us on to more; ſo that E- 
vents have a natural Connection with one another, and this 
perhaps is what Men call good and bad Fortune. This Con- 
nection of Events __ very well with our Author's Con- 
vention of Circumſtances, wherein a Man ſucceeds or miſ- 
carries, according as they are good or bad. Grarian how- 
ever is no more for tying Men down to his Definition, than 
Sr. Evremond, who ſpeaks with a modeſt perhaps, is for 
compelling them into his. The Succeſs of the moſt judi- 
cious Enterprizes, ſays he in another Place, depends upon 
the Concourſe of an infinite Number of Incidents, a great 
many of which look like Chance - - It is of great Impor- 
tance, continues he, to know one's Star, forevery Man has 
one, and tis for Want of this Knowledge, that ſo many 
have not made their Fortunes in the World as might have 
done. How many People do we ſee in Favour, who can 
ive no Account ho they came to be known to great Men, 
ba that it was their Deſtiny? And for this reaſon,we ſhou'd 
with a great Care and Obſervation ſtudy our Star, ge, All 
this, and what follows, looks ſo like Gracian, that one 
would really think, it were he that is expreſſing 
Mor. Refl. himſelf in our Tongue. It ſeems, ſays ano- 
ther Author, as if our Actions had happy or un- 
happy Stars, to which they owe a great deal of the Praitc 
or Diſpraiſe that is given them. 5 7] 


(6) The Man, to whom Fortune has been often kind, males 
an Advantage of this Diſpoſition, &c,) But the Way to 
make an Advantage of this Diſpoſition, is what Gracian has 
not enough diſcoyer'd to us. The Way then is, to com- 
pare the preſent Conjuncture with the Character of the 
Fortune we have already experienced, whether in War or 
any other Situation of Life, and then to lay hold on the Oc- 
caſion when we find it every way to agree with ſuch _ 
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already brought us Succeſs. And this Application is what 
the World is not intirely a Stranger to. 

If a Man in Favour, ſays Bruyere, makes Advantage of 
it before it is over; if he makes uſe of the Wind that blows 
fair for him; if he has his Eye upon all Vacancies to ask and 
obtain them, and is ſtock'd with Penſions, Grants and Re- 
verſions; you reproach him with Covetouſneſs and Ambi- 
tion; you cry, nothing eſcapes him, all is his own, and that 
bythe many different Favours heap'd upon him, he alone has 
made many Fortunes: But what ſhou'd he have done in his 
Poſt? If I may judge, not fo much by your Talk as bythe 
Courſe you yourſelf would have taken in the ſame Station, 
you would have juſt done the ſame. 


(c) To engage, without Fear, in dangerous Enterpriz es, 
pleaſes and obliges Fortune much | This Maxim more eſpe- 
cially regards Soldiers; and the Examples of 1o many Con- 
querors, that have been fortunate by it, is a ſufficient De- 
monſtration of its Truth. But would not this Maxim be 
more certain, and generally true, if we were to quality this 
Confidence, and mix a little more Deſign and Caution in it 
than Gracian ſeems to have done. 1 ſhall explain my Thought 
by a Fact related in the Politick Teſtament of M. de L---- 
which is as follows. 

The famous Expedition of the Dutch into England may 
eonvince us, that deſperate Blows, when they proceed from 
Prudence more than a blind Impetuoſity, are often attended 
with favourable Conſequences, When a Man is ſure to loſe 
all, he hazardsnothing in the Attempts he makes to win all, 
'Tis like a little Army ſurrounded by the Enemy on every 
fide,and condemn'd to periſh either by Famine or the Sword, 
there is not the meaneſt Soldier but knows, that nothing but 
a bold and generous Action can reſcue m from Death that 
is otherwiſe unavoidable. In this Diſpoſition, they come 
readily into the Meaſures that their Get erals propoſe, vix. 
to go and ſur prize the Enemy, and force their Way thro', 
and Fortune very often Lead their Courage; inſomuch 
that it is no uncommon, thing to ſee Multitudes of Squa- 
drons overthrown bya very ſmall Number when reduced to 
Extremity, Such was the Attempt, and ſuch the Succeſs 
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of Holland, ata Time when they were ſorely ſtraiten'd and 
put to the laſt Extremity by France. 


(d) Cæſar knew very well the Character of his Fortune, 
when he encouraged the Captam of the Veſſel to fear nothing, 
because his Fear wonld be a Diſparagement, &c.] Alexay- 
der knew every whit as well the Character of his Fortune, 
and depended as much upon it, as I fhall fhew from two out 
of the many Inſtances of his Lite. The Night before the 
Battle of Arbela, wherein his whole lay at ftake, he ſlept 
ſo ſoundly and in ſuch Confidence of his happy Stars, that 
the Enemy was going to begin the Battle wes 1 him; and 
when Parmeno, who was not ſo eaſy in his Mind, went in 
to awake him, he was forc'd to call him thrice by his Name 
before he could do it. Twas from the ſame Spirit of Con- 
fidence in his happy Stars, that he thus rejected the Counſel 
of one of his Captains, who advis d him to ſurprize Dari- 
216, as he might eaſily have done, in the Darkneſs of the 
Night. Alexander had rather follow the Conduct of his For- 
tune, than try to get a Victory at that rate. 

This Perſwaſion has been carried farther by ſome, wiz. 
that the happy Effect of their Star did not terminate with 
their Lives, but ſhed its Influence even upon their Succeſ- 
ſors. Edward I. King of England, ſays Montague, 1 
in a long War, which he had with Robert King of Scotland, 
ſufficiently experienc'd how Fortune favour d his Affairs, 
and gave him Victory in all his Expeditions, oblig d his Son 
at his Death, by a r Oath, to cauſe his Body, as ſoon 
as he was deceaſed, to be boil'd, that the Bones might ſepa- 
rate from the Fleſh, which he was to inter; but to preſerve 
the Bones, in order to be carried along with him and his Ar- 
my, whenever he happen d to have War with the Scots, as 
if Fate had intail'd Victory upon his very Members. John 
Ziſcha, who in the Defence ot the Errors of Wickliff = 
great Trouble to Bohemia, order'd, that after his Death his 
Body ſhould be flea'd, and a Drum made ot his Skin, which 
was to be carried to the Wars; thinking that this would 
contribute to the Continuation of the Succeſles he had ex- 
pcricnc'd in all his military Expeditions. Theſe ge" 
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Wy aiſein ſome meaſure from Gracian's Maxim, and have no 
nd inal Affinity with the Pagan Notions ot Deltiny, 


e How many Men, for want of 77 and underſtanding 
ne, ificiently their good Fortune, have loſt many a fair Opportu- 
27, % of making themſelves famous for ever :] How many 
n- {wonderful Men, ſays Bruyere, that have had an excellent 
ne, Nocnius, have died without once being ſpoken of? How 
ut many are now alive, that never are, and perhaps never wilt 
he te mention d? Some of them wanted Opportunities; and 
pt Mothers made no Advintage of them : The former were not 
at born happy; the latter per haps were, but they never knew 
nd Way thing of it, becauſe they never ſtudied their Star; they 
in eever try'd, never ventur'd at anything, either through l- 
de Neneſs, or Indifference, or an exceſſive Fear of miſcarry- 
n- Ring. Why is Monſeur the Prince call'd to this Pay, and 


i- rictories were the firſt Eſſays of his growing Valour. 


be Advantage of being fortunate gives 

Man a Superiority over Merit. ] To how ma- Montagne. 
2} ſtupid Souls, in my Time, has a cold ſilent 

Mein procur'd the Title of Capacity? Honours and Em- 
poyments are of Neceſſity given more by Chance than by 
lerit, and we are miſtaken very often, when we impute 
dis to Men in Power. On the contrary, tis a Wonder they 
re ſo fortunate in the Diſtribution of Offices as they are; 
for Nature has not given them a Sight that can extend to ſo 
many People, diſcern the Excellence of one above another, 
nd to dive into their Breaſts, where the Knowledge of 
beir Will and ſuperior Worth is only to be found. Men 
muſt therefore neceſfarily be choſen by Chance or Con- 
eure, by their Family, their Riches, or other Men's Re- 
ort of them; tho' theſe be but ſlender Arguments. 


(g) Someſet more Value upon one degree of good Luck, than 
hey do upon ten of Prudence.) Demoſthenes, according to 
Uunginus, tells us, chat the greateſt Good that ean befal us in 
Lite is to be hapfy ; but that there is another, not muehine 
nor, without which the 3 cannot fubſiſt, and that 

5 Is, 


wil ever be ſo call'd, the Great Conde! Becauſe ſeveral 


is, to know how to conduct one's ſelf with Prudence. Man- 

tagne is not intirely of Demoſthenes's Opinion, ar leaſthe i 

for having our Prudence. clear of all Preſumption, For 

Fortune, ſays he, is very ready to favour the Execution of 

things, where the Contrivance is purely her own: She takes WM ding 

delight in mortifying our Preſumption, and when ſhe can-M cus 

not make Bloc wiſe, ſhe makes them happy. Tol 
lie 


Y Others look upon ill Luck asa viſible Mark of Merit; d. 
and Happineſs, in their Opinion, is the Fate of Fools.) TüV ©" 
in France, as it is in Spain: Thoſe that think they have Me. * 1 
Tit, ſays the Author of the Moral Reflections, put a Vaue n 
upon their. being unhappy, and are willing to perſwadg ©'**! 
themſelves and others, that they are Perſons worthy to be For; 
the Marks of Fortune Hatred againſt Favourites is n0 


thing elſe, but the Love of Favour; the Vexation for no (+, 
having it, comforts and aſſwages itſelf by a Deſpight i #1!" 
thoſe that enjoy it; and we refuſe them our Homage, bei xeſei 
cauſe we cannot take from them what procures them ti de m. 
Reſpect of all the World. | there | 
your { 
li) The moſt conſummate Valour cannot make an Htr ! tor! 
without the Aſſiſtance of Fortune.) It is not Nature atone * 
what great Advantages ſoever ſhe has given Men, that makeiy * 
them Heroes, but Fortune. Good and bad Luck, en 
Montagne, are two Soveraign Powers; and tis Follyt — 
think, that human Prudence can ſupply the Part of fa. 0 
tune. In vain is the Attempt of him, that pretends to ui. © 
hold of Cauſes and Conſequences, and to dire ct theProgre V 55 
of an Action juſt as 5 but ' tis more eſpeciaii © 
in the Deliberations of War. Never was there more C 
cumſpection and military Prudence, than what has of (/” 7 
times been .deleated among us; not that I think our V 
fought it badly, or ſav d themſelves in the Acts, only to „it 
in the Cataſtrophe of the Play; and therefore l may ventu ended | 
to y turther, that even our Wiſdom and Conſultatſ ener ce at 
2 for the moſt part by Chance. As for my own p- ley alu 
take a moderate Care of my Affairs, and draw as it weſp®4nder: 
the Outlines of what I deſign, but the great and prince 1 lame 
Work I havealways us d my {elf to leave to Heaven. y, to 
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of May it not look like a Diſtruſt of the Reader's Underſtan- 
es ding, at leaſt of his Attention, todefire him to take parti- 
n · cu'ar Not ice of this Expreſſion and admirable Thought,” Ti 
Folly to think that Euman Prudence can ſupply the Part of For 
ne? Nay, not only Prudence, but Vaiour and Capacity, 
aud all kind of Merits united together in the highe ſt degree, 
ri. cannot ſupply this Part; for 'tis Fortune a one (to continue: 
the Thoughtand Expreſſion of Montagne) that makes Pru- 
cence, nd Valour, and Capacity, and Merit, either act a 
* £'nt * or appear with Diſhonour upon the Stage of the. 
T7 Word. Q + 


nol (Y Fortune is an imperious Step-dame, that 
t not be brought to Compliance, &c. ] Always, Hoguette.. 
del preſent yourſelf to For tune at the Places where 

thai he may be feen, which are the Court and the Camp; and 
there let her diſpoſe of youas ſhe thinks fit. Beaiſiſtant to 
yourſelves by your Care and Application, but wait patient- 
tor her Orders, otherwiſe you will have but bad Succeſs. 
uo by dear Experience, that ſheisa Miſtreſs, who only 
dlires the Aſſiduity of your Preſence; that ſhe will not be 
garen to anything ſhe has no mind to, and that thoſe, wh 
ve the D ſpenſation of her Favours, expect the ſame Sub- 


* miſſion. In vain, I remember, have l ropos'd either to 
* die, or to make ſome better Advantage of her; the thing is- 
gre dot yet done, my Life is continued in deſpight, and tom 


ber | have receiv'd but a very ſmall Share ot Favours. 


(1) There is another Part of Politick Knowl»dge, which: " 
/t: in diſtinguiſhing the Fortune of thoſe we have to con- # 
tend with.] How many Generals of Armies have never at- 1 
ended per haps to this Maxim? Courage, Skill, and Expe- 
ner ce are Qualifications that are abſol utely neceſſary. but are 

iey always ſufficient to gain a Victory? When two Com- 

anders with equal Force (as we may ſuppoſe them) and 

ie fame military Virtues, meet and fight, and one loſes the 

Day, to what muſt the Conqueror owe the Victory? To | 
nothing 1 
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i his own good Fortune, a Circun 
— — — ve b the Advantage; nor wu 
chis the only critical Occaſion wherein Fortune declari 
for him; and therefore his Adverſary ſnou d be appriz d o 
this, in order to decline an Engagement with Skill and De 
terity. But this Example of Soliman, that Gracian ment 
ons, is a full Demonſti ation of this Maxim. 
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That he ſhould know when to retreat before For- 
tune leaves him. 


TP Very Thing in the World may change its 
N, Appearance, becauſe every Thing is capa- 
le of Increase and Diminution; and from this 
Lule even Kingdoms, that ſeem the beſt eſta- 
ſhed, are not exempt. (4) Tt is the Part of 
ery wife Man therefore to prevent ſuch Pe- 
enſions, as the Fortune of Men, more than 
overaments, is liable to, without waiting till 
ſudden Turn comes to give him a ſevere De- 
onſtration of it. () Adverſity is, as it were, 
e natural Situation into which every one, ſoon- 
or later, and by one means or of Wag is ſure 
relapſe ; unleſs he takes care in time to cut off 
Occaſions of it. Proſperity (if we may 
| it fo) is but a tranſitory State, a kind of 
me at Hazard, and he's the moſt expert Man 
it, that knows how to retreat when he is 
inner. 


5 


fc) Is it not much better then to break with 
une at a convenient Seaſon, than to ſtay un- 
e are beat down from the Top of ri Wheel 
in unforeſcen Blow? For Fortune cau change 
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in an Inſtant, and generally (4) ſhe retires with 
great Advantages over thoſo ſhe once made ha 
Py» leaving them Miſeries proportionate to hg 
Favours. For this reaſon, ſome have thougkWuct 
her not unlike a wavering and unconſtant 0 
man; and we find the Marquis of Marion 
upon the Matter of his Maſter Charlesthe Fitth! 
Disgrace before Aets, defining her ſo. Whe 
the Emperor was forced to raise the Siege of thi 
Place, which he reckon'd an caſy.Conqueſt, x 
being unprovided with, every Thing, he cou 
not conceal hisDiscontent from Marignan ; whe 
to divert him with a Turn of Wit, ſaid, Si 
your "Majeſty has perhaps never confidered, thi 
Fortune is of the Feminine Gender ;,that ſhe has u 
only the Inconſtansy of her ow# Sex, but has tait 
up the Humour likewiſe we had in our formWeco 
Tears, when we loved none but young People i 
ourſelves. © BA FR 


h: 


These Turns of Fortune however, jnmy 0 
pinion, are not ſo much like the Caprices of 
fickle and inconſtant Woman, as they are the 
gular Changes of a Providence that is moſt equ 
table in all its Purpos:s. Let a Man then lived 
this Principle, and learn to be juſt to hims(l 
(e) happy he may be to a certain degree, but 
him not presume to be always ſo. The Hour 
Adverſity will come, and cut down those Laqſclf, t 
rels, which he hath hitherto ſecured from ti 
Storm. A good Retreat in War is not lels end ſo 
nourable than a hold Attack. 35 
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But a continued Courſe of Prosperity is ſo 

ewitching, that Men are always aſpiring at new 

Fucceſſes, and the more Glory they have attain- 
, the more they ſeem to covet; like Persons 

na Dropſy, that cannot quench their Thirſt, 
he more they drink, the more they would; 

or have they Powerto deny themſelves, though 

heir utmoſt Intereſt be at Stake. 


(f) Charles the Fifth is a great Example of 
Moderation, and Self- Government, in the midſt 
Glory. Fortune had raiſed him above the 
eroes of his Age, and he, in his Turn, raiſed 
himself above Fortune by his Abdication; di- 
miſſing her, as it were, to attend on Philip the 
econd, his Son and happy Succeſſor. But on 
he contrary, there are innumerable others, Who, 
by their immoderate Love for Glory, have loſt 
he Reward of their Merits purchaſed with the 
Price of their Blood and Sweat.. The glorious 
eginnings of their noble Career have intoxica- 
ted, and blinded, and led them upon a Precipice, 
for wart of knowing when to ſtop in time, and 
to ſecure their Reputation by a wiſe Retreat. 
ow common a Thing is it ſora Man in Proſpe- 
Wity, to delude himſelf with the Immutability 
Fortune! How eaſily does he promiſe him- 
elf, that it will not terminate before his Life, 
Ind that his Life (whatever his Age be) will not 
ro 
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- King Policrates, to make a Sacrifice of For. 
rune, threw a Ring of great Value into the Se, 
which the Fiſhermen, as Luck would have it 
found ſome Time after in the Body of a Fil 
and carried it to the King, not only to make the 
Court, but to get ſomething of him likewif 
for a Jewel that was of no Service to them. 7, 


licrates, having expreſſed his Saxisfaction in tha 
Zeal, and given them a Reward for their Trou * 
i 


ble, fent them away; but as ſoon:as he was alone 
he made a thouſand Reflections on ſo ſinguhr f 
Adventure: He fancied that there was ſon? 
great Myſtery inthe Return of this Ring, and 
brought himſelf to believe that it was a certuſ 
Pledge of Fortune's kind Acceptance of hi nde 
Offering, and that from thenceforward | 
would be inviolably attached to him. Hoy 
empty a Thing is the Mind of a weak Mar 
u hen once it is over-run with Ambition! F 
not many Days after this marvellous Event, 
terrible Diſgrace came, inſtead of this pretends 
Alliance between him and Fortune; and, to H 
no ſmall Coſt, recovered: him from his Illuſio 
Why did that great Captain, Belliſarius, nit 
with a Fate, at laſt, more terrible than Death 
ſelf? Why did one of the brighteſt Stars of 5p 


une 


fall at length into an ignominious Obſcurity for 
"Twas only becauſe of their obſtinate Preſum * 
mi 


tion, and their fancying themſclves inaccell 
to the Shafts of adverſe Fortune. 0 
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But (g) by what Signs ſhall a Man know j 
en the proper Time is coming for him to put 
End to his Succeſs with Honour? No Man 
er yet found out the Art (if I may fo call it) , 
feeling the Pulse of Fortune, and diſcover- | 
„ by certain Symptoms, her near approach- 
Indiſpoſition as to us. () Her Temper 
o variable, that tis hard to ſay juſtly when | 
Kindneſs will be exhauſted : She has, how- 
r, certain Marks and Indications, whereby a 
n may ſuſpect that her Stay will not be long, 
ſo, without truſting her too far, meditate a 
treat, When Proſperity is precipitate, and 
Wooded with repeated Succeſs, tis generally 
icious and threatens a ſudden Change: For 
joHune moſt commonly reaſſumes, in a ſhort 
An, the Abundance of thosc Riches that ſhe 
ro with a profuse Hand. Another Sign of 
Proſperity's haſtening to an End, is the long 


for (i) Adverſity, I ſhall only here, for | 
onsolation of the Miserable, take notice, 
commonly borders upon Proſperity when 
omes extreme; which looks, as if Fortune 
5 loth to do too much Evil to fome, as too 
i Good to others. The Examples of fuch 


Revolutions, 


nt, N 
a nuance of it; for Fortune, as well as we, 

nM 

o old and weak, as it were, with Vears, and 

Holupon refuses to ſupport us in our Elevation | 

well onger, as in a Poſture that gives her too | 

ach Fatigue. | 

* 


wit] 
ſuml 


ef 
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Revolutions, and of Persons that have been 
ſed from an Abyſs of Misery to the hig e 
Pitch of Happineſs, are innumerable. I Wt! 
only mention one. 1 71 * 


Abul- Moro, Brother to the King of Grena 
was, by the Order of his Soveraign, ſeize 
and made Prisoner of State, and to divert 
Thoughts of his Confinement, used ofter 
play at Cheſs with the Officers, that were of 
Guard: As he was playing one Day, a Co 
arrived and brought him the ſad Sentence of 
Death. Abul deſired of the Person, to w. 
the Execution was committed, to grant him 
two Hours Life longer; but the other thin 
it too much, allowed him no more than til, 
Game, which was then well advanced, ſho 
be concluded. This ſmall Suſpenſion, bo 
ver, was enough. Fortune turned from b 
to White in Favour of Abul, and before 
Game was ended, a ſecond Courier came, 
brought him the News of both his Brothers 
den Death, and of the unanimous Voice of 
Kingdom, that called him to the Succeſſion, 


E that 


a 


had already proclaimed him lawful Her. mes 
that, in one and the ſame Day, Abul was ti kes 
out of the Hands of an infamous Execute 
e Au 

and placed on a Throne. ok 
| of him 


Tis to be conſidered farther, that if the N o 
ſerable have a ſweeter Taſte of their new FA 
| Wpoſſitb 

ty, than tliose that have never known Ad\Fſurthe 
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the 101 have a quicker Senfe of their 


0 rerfiry; an fuch as never felt it; and there- 


the atrer ſhould be very careful to prevent, 
wise Retreat, Misfortunes that will compel 
m to have Recourse to it, when the Time of 
ir Repose and Glory is extinct. - Fortune, in 
t, uſes Men as a Pirate does, waits till the 
ſel be freighted with Merchandise, and then 
5 it ; For when. we are loaded with Wealth 
Honours: ſhe then nicks the Time, and 
ps all away from us; and therefore the Ad- 
good, to make the Port before the Storm 


eee 


REM ARK S on Cray. XI. 


rhe ſhow'd know when to vetrear before For- 
tune leaves hix. | | 


E that can boldly relinquiſh in good time, ſays Brayere, 
a _ Name, great Authority or great Fortune, for- 
mielf in an inſtant from much Trouble and Pains, and 
imes from many Crimes; to which I add, that he al- 
faves himſelt much Uneaſineſs, which the unavoida- 
unge of his Fortune might bring upon him: For as 
ime Author has it in another Place, As Fortune or great 
e withdraw from a Man, they leave the ridiculous 
of him expos d to View, which they cover d before 
any one's Perception. Get out of the Bight; ſays 
re, and creep into the Shade for the time to come; 
Fyoſſible for you to leave your Employments, unleſs 
iche Fruit of them. For this cauſe, lay aſide your 
Sallicitude- 


f 
: 
1 
{| 
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Sollicitude for a Name and Glory; for there is danger, 
the Splendour ot your former Actions may ſhine too bi 
about you, and 1 you, whether you will or no, 
your Retreat. Among other Pleaſures therefore, bid i 
to that of Reputation and Eſteem; and as for your Kr 
ledge and Sufficiency, it wilt not loſe its Effect in your 
treat, but there be later and more under Guard, 


12 
55 0 
; but 
gown 
DYMCc! 
2s 10 
mes t 
cever 
„ W. 


(a) It is the Part of a wiſe Man, to prevent % Deren 


ons as the Fortune of all Men are liable to.] If we quit l 
World in due time, ſays Sr. Evremond, it will preſerve 2 
Idea of the Merit we had; but if vr continue too o 
it, what we ſhall become will blot out the Remembrang #7 
what we once were. Tis a Shame for a Man of Hoi Seen 
and good Senſe to ſtay waiting at Court, when the E More 
his Services is become the End of his Intereſt and Mil the 
Nature demands us back again to Liberty, when wel hen 
nothing farther to expect from Fortune. This is vthat ue 
Senſe and Virtue and a Regard to our own Reputatia tell u: 
quireth of us. As for my ſelf, I ſhou'd rather chooſe te w 
in a Conyent or Deſart, than occaſion in thoſe that ue une, 
Friends, Compaſſion; and in thoſe that are not, them be ma 
ous Pleaſure of Raillery "Tis not enough tor a9 Le: 
to knoyv, that he is actually fallen, he ſhou'd: be the friſt anc 
perceive when he is talling, and, like a wiſe Man, pre t 172 
the publick Knowledge of it, in, Orc 
ya Perf 
o ſtcer i 


(&) Adverſity is as it were the natural Situation, into. A; 
every one is ſure to fall, unleſi he takes care in time to pa 


the Occaſions of it.] Great Riches, ſays Bruyere, ate a” = 
immediate Occaſions of Poverty; and with better Foul © It: 


tion may I ſay, that great Proſperity is the immednte 
caſion of Adverſity, as winning much at Play is a Me 
loſe all; and as in Play, ſo in Proſperity, the only {ure 
to prevent Ruin, is to go off while we are ſafe. 
A certain Courtier in the late Reign, that had giv 
the Thoughts of Greatneſs, and was fallen in Love 
Retirement, ſaid once to his Friends, that it was ha 
ving in any Society, where we take from Fortune th 


Fort 
mage h 

n this C 
of Fort. 
me; he: 


rifdiction the has over us. *Tis to her we ſacrifice ou Wtwenty 
F4 
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;, our Repoſe, our Years, and ſometimes to no pure 
but it we happen to engage her Favour, we ſometimes 
jown our Liberty, and ſometimes our Lives tor a ſhort 
ment of it. But our Greaineis, ſuppoſe it ſhould con- 
a5 long as we, muſt certainly expire with us; and what 
mes then of the Greatneſs of thoſe choice Favourites, 
never knew anyInterruption in the Courſe ot their For- 
. We ſcem therefore, while we are acquiring ſo much 
pur and amaſſing ſo much Wealth, to be only preparing 
urſelves tke Torment ot not knowing bow to leave, 
bow to keep them. | | Ir 0 or 


Lit not much better to break with Fortune at a conve- 
Seaſon, than tobe beat down from the top of the Wheel 
ro foreſeen Blow. ] The Mar ſhal  Ancre, notwithſtan- 
vill the Policy of his Country, had not the Wiſdom to 
when he had a very proper Time to do it. Upon his 
ure from Florence, as the Hiſtorick and Politick Me- 
oF (cl! us, When oue pf his Friends ask d him, for what 
oo be went to Fance, his Anſwer was, either to make 
une or die there ; and both chayc'd to prove true; 
he made his Fortune, and there he died. Had he not 
A Leonora Galigay, he had never made bis Fortune in 
e; and had he follow d her Counſel, which was to re- 
nto Italy, he had not died there. When Chriſtiana of 
n, Great Dutcheſs of Tuſcany, gave him notice one 
yaPerſon in her Confidence, That ſhe wou'd adviſe 
o ſteer cloſeby the Shore, for fear of the Tempeſt that 
wd him, he ſent her this Anſwer, That fince he had 
ind fair, he wou d ſet out to Sea. and try how far For- 
ud carry a Favourites and he found it in a ſhort time, 
e it was too te to fave himſelf, dic 


ſt 


* 
4 * 1 


Fortune retires with great Advantages over thoſe ſhe 
mage happy, leaving them Miſeries proportionate to her 
ws.) Be aries, whole Name Gracian only menti- 
p this Chapter, is a famous Inſtance of this cruel Ke- 
of Fortune. He was one of the greateſt Captains of 
W=e; he ſupported the Glory of the Eaſtern Empire for 
twenty Y.cars, was Conqueror in Perſia, in Africk, ig 

A ; Italy, 


1 


Emperor, that ow d everything to him, took all he bad 


Tewis XIV. is recorded as a per ftet pattern of S 
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_ Italy, and in every Place where tlie Service of the Stued r 


Chap, WP 


him to wage War, and was faithful to his Soyeraign to 
a degree,that he refus d Crown rather thanwviolate his] 
by accepting it. But while he was thus ſoadett with R 
and Honour s, he was ſtop'd in his Coit ſe of Glory. 


1 
beſe 
$ 0 
Li 
this 
him, deſpoil'd him of his Wealth, depriv'd him of he 
nities, and had his Eyes moſt inhumanly put out: 8 
this Great Man, for wrant of Suſtenance, was forc dis 
Alins in the Streets of Conſtantinople, where that ſamel 
peror, not many Years betore, had decreed him the Hon 
of a Triumph. How happy ſoever Belliſarius might 
been before, yet how cou d Fortune, to pay herſelf bac 
ber Favours, makea Man more miſerable than this con 


(e) Happy he may be toa certain degree, but let him: 
ways preſume to be ſo, &c.] M. Sr. Evremond does thi: 
ſage of our Author's a great deal of Honour, by the fin 
ſcamt he makes upon it. 'We.ſhoy'd have the Power to 
ſays he, in our maſtfayourable Laterprtzes z the Torre 
ent us aWay apainſt our Will 
ſom̃etimes neceffary not topufh a Vittary as far as we 
ble; wiſe Retreat is no leſs glorious than a couragio msi 
tack; and there is no other way to ſecure the Glory we 
acquir d, but by retiring from the World in due time. 


3) 19666 pope af. TT „nb oil aj uc 

1. (©\Ghazles V. 55 a great Exgmple of Modgration ak 
operument in the midſt of Glory, &c. ] I do not rema 

that it was e e gen 


vernmbur in the midſt of Glory;7and the Author of tha: 
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Teſtament, upon an Oecaſion wherein very few Con- 
zors would have reſtrain'd their Ambition, ſpeaks of him 
ele Terms. As Age added to your Majeſty new De- 
; of Experience and Knowledge, it added likewiſe a 
Luſtre to your Glory, by multiplying your Conqueſts; 
this Char m, which was enough to blind, at leaſt to cap- 
ea couragious Youth, made no Impreſſion upon you: 
ways Maſter of yourſelf, amidſt the Acclamations of 
urope, always diſpoſed to ſtop the Effuſion of Blood, 
to accept of the Return of ſuch as had offended you; 
ent a fayourable Ear to thoſe Powers that propoſed a 
re, This ready Compliance, which was expected leſs 
France than Spain, and this generous Renunciation of 
onqueſts and Victor ies that attended you,wasa Subject 
dmiration to all Princes. | a Ott 


Pp. IT, 


1) By what Signs ſhall a Man know, when the time is co- 
for him to put an end to his Succeſſes with Honour ] It 
t ſo eaſy a Matter to give a determinate Anſwer to this 
ion., For ſome bad Succeſſes in War, the Lofsot a 
e, or the Railing ot a Siege, are no certain Agumemts 
ortune is going to deſert an Hero or General. The Fate 
rms is uncertain, and Fortune ſometimes 
les Conquerors, to give them a better Polit. Teſtam. 
| for the Victories ſhe is preparing for 
n. Extraordinary Accidents wil: happen, ſuch as it is 
Man's Power te foreſec; and therefore the moſt pru- 
Deſigus muſt ſometimes be diſconcerted, and the moſt 
nued Cour ſe ot Proſperity interrupted by ſameDiſgis- 
but theſe ſhort Eclipſes of Fortune give a Man no grcat 
: nels, 1 hen he ſees her ſoon after 9 tavourahly 
him afreſh. 


cordingly Gracian himſelf does not think that this fort 


hatÞ<rmitting Diſgraces are any Sign of a declining For- 
ati be gives us two other Indications, the Rapidity 

| four Succeſſes: Then, as he tells us, tis 
gu ontinuance of our Succe Is us, 


Jom to think of ſtopping our Courſe, and retit ing; for 
theſe kinda of Proſperity are ſuſpicious, and border 
Change, This is not all that he ſays, and the Reaſons 
Wings are ſuch as are founded upon the ordinary Courſe 
A Charron, 


| 
e 
: 
Ji 
967 
| 
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| Charron, and after him Hoguette, ſet 
Teſtam. have treated this Argument about Fortu 
©... different manner, I have a very important 
vice to give you, touching the Progreſs of your Fon 
Which is to hear the Counſel of your Friends; but if 
grees not with your Sentiments, when you are at Ay 
make choice of your own Ways, follow the Moveme 
— own Inſtinct, e if you perceive it violent. 
eſigns are meaſur d according as the Extent of our $ 
great or little; twill be hard to meet with any that: 
our Gage, and conſequently proper for us to put inf 
tion: Another Man's Meaſure will either be too long of 
ſhort for us. For this reaſon we are all, we ſee, . 
nough in our own Affairs, provided we be induſtrious, 
have the Management of them according to our own! 
ons. The Diverſity of Age, Temper, Condition, an 
tereſt are ſo many different Shadowings tothe View we 
of things, which, by their Variety, hinder other Men's 
timents from agreeing with ours, about the Means thy 
proportionate to us. ; £ 
Thoſe great Actions, continues the fame Author, n 
Suacceſs we ice, and which we look d upon as Impoſſib 
before they were executed, could proceed from nothin 
but the internal Impulſe ot ſome particular Spirit ot 
duct, which engag d the Manthat did them, even com 
to his own Realen, to undertake them; other wiſe the 
never been done They could not proceed, I {ay 
from an Inſtinct and certain Foreſight, from a blind Mace. 
ence to the Impulſe of the Genius that anſwer d for ti 
vent, from a particular Spirit of Underſtanding that ſhe 
their Poſlibility, from an internal Precognizance of 
Succeſs, and a Forecaſt of Conduct that facilitated it. Never 


nder all theſe different Names is this onePrincipler Was | 
ſented. But not to examine, whether it is more ſafe N, wl 
intelligible, to be a Rule for our Conduct in this Partiqt. 

I ſee one great Advantage in admitting it, and chat is, 

a Fime for the future when an Hero ſhould take up 3 

lution to retire: For when he finds that this Inſtindl, 
Fortknowledge, anger nh Genius ceaſes to move 

ke may thence learn to think of a Retreat; the Silenc 
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by s internal Voice, that conducted him before, is now an 
vonition for him to do ſo. 


%) Fortune is ſo variable, that tis hard to ſay juſtly when 
Kindneſs will be exhauſted.) This Exceſs and Extrava- 
ce of Kindneſs is well obſerv'd by Brnyere. We cannot 
obſerve, ſays he, in certain Families, what we call the 
price of Chance or the Sport of Fortune: *Tisnot above 
hundred Years ago, ſince ſome Families were firſt talk d 
or even in being: Heaven ona ſudden opens itſelf in 
ir Favour, and at ſeveral times ſhowers down upon them 
hes, and Honours, and Dignities; ſo that they ſwim in 
pſperity. Eumolpus, one of thoſe Men that never heard 
their Grandfathers, had a Father elevated ſo high, that 
thing he deſir d, during the Courſe of a long Life, he 
nd, if it was attainable. Did this proceed from an e- 
nent Genius or profound Capacity, either in Father or 
tu No: But from certain tavourable Conjunctions only. 
tune at laſt ſmiles on them no longer; ſhe is gone to 
t herſelf elſewhere, and treats their Poſtcrity as ſhe did 
r Anceſtors. 


1) £dverſity commonly borders 2 Profperity, when it 
Y 


es tobe extreme. ] It is certain, ſays the Count de Buſy, 


oſe at Play only tor want of Money, ſo we continue in 
grace only tor want of Life, While I murmur'd againſt 
lecution, I ſuffer'd as one condemn'd; and ſo inhanc'd 
Misfortune by Impatience, that I had died in Priſon, 
not, a Month before I came out, ſubmitted myſelt to 
ever it ſhou'd pleaſe God to do with me. And what 
was pleas'd to do, was to touch the Heart of Lewis 
, who at length recall'd the Count from his Banifly 


2 C HAP. 


the miſerable want nothing but to live longer: For as 


þ 
7 
vi 
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CHAP. Mi. a& 
| That he ſhould gain the Love of all the World, Noſe 
| 'F. O pleaſe and gain the Underſtanding of 4 


nother, is not a Matter of much! mpor 
tance, urſleſs we likewise captivate his Hear 
but tis a great Point to know how to procure 
ſteem 2 Affection both at once. Several He 
Toes by their great Deeds acquire the People's Ad 
miration, but are far from attracting their Lov. 
What is properly the Foundation 5 their CM 
racter, no — contributes very much to 
general Affection 3 but in the mean time, the 
are certain Pains and Aſſiduities to be taken tb 
avail much more. This, I own, is not accord 
ing to the Sentiments of thoſe that would hay 
Applause follow Merit alone, where ever it! 
found : Butwith all due deference to thcir fin 
Reaſoning, we ſee every day that Merit wu, 
tho' exactly equal in . pleases in this Perso; 
but not in that; is amiable in one, and odious! 
the other. I muſt therefore be of Opinion ſti 
that it is an eſſential Qualification of a great Ma 
to be well verſed in the Art of making himſe 
beloved; and that (a) to poſſeſs the Endowment 
of an Excellent Mind is not enough, unleſsh | 
likewiſe knows how to display the good Qua 
ties of his Heart; by this means, Love and I 
ſteem will bath join together and both encres 
alike, Is 8 „ 


Sfata!] 
Aon: 
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| Low 


5" 


The Hero that knew, and ry 2 beſt em- 
yd the Means of gaining the Affections of 
e People, was the fzmous Duke de Guiſe, 
oſe Birth, and Merit, and the Favour of his 
rg raised him to an high Degree, but () he had 
wal, that was more Potent than himself, to 
tend with; the King that I mean, was Henry 
Third, a Name fatal to ſeveral Crowned 
ads in Europe, for * there ſeems to be ſome- 
ng Happy, or Deſtructive, annext to the 
es of Princes as well as poorer People: But 
rever that be, Henry (in whose Affections 
Duke ſtood not ſo well as he did in the Peo- 
Y asking those about him, one day, what it 
that Guiſe did to charm and ture every 
Heart; a Courtier, that was more ſincere 
politick (and probably the only one in thoſe 
chat was ſo) answer'd him in these Terms. 
the Duke de Gaiſe does good to all the 
d without exception, either directly by 
lf, or indirectly by his Recommendations. 
Neis not a Wedding, but he goes to It ; not 
Inſtening, but he ſtands Godfather; not 2 
al, where he does not aſſiſt: He is civil, 
eous, liberal; has always ſome good to ſay 
ery body, but never ſpeaks evil of any ; 
Ibis is the Reason that he reigns in Men's 
as abſolutely as your Majeſty does in 
G2 Your 


the Genealogy of Princes there ſeems to be ſome 
sfarally affected by them, as the Polomies by thoſe of 
Ment. Ef. 
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your Kingdom. (c) Too happy an Hero, M 
1 


e but known as well to please his Maſter, ee 
gain the Love of the Subjects! for these of 
rhings ſhou'd always go together. This Maxi << 
however did not agree with (4) Bajazer's THA. 
who pretended that to please the People v 
displease him, and a —— reason for his | 
bouring juſt J ealouſies of any one. Otte 
Politicks, that make nothing of t..e Death 
Disgrace of a Vizier ! 


But the great Point of Perfection in this 
ricular, is to make one's ſelf belov'd by e 
by the King, and by all the World; nor is tip! 
any Comparison between the Three Graces . 
the Ancients ſo much boaſt of, and these TMople 
Advantages which hold forth their Hand, re 
were, to raise us to the top of true Heroism. Fon: 
any one of them however muſt be omitted t De 
it always be with Subordination; ſo that (Nerf 
Man chuse rather to displease his Prins e tha onder 
God, and the People than his Prince, When en hi 
happens to be an Incompatibility. But tore e Me 
to +8 Affections of the People. om 

] ity, 


2 happ 


© Poin 


The moſt infallible Charm to be beloved, 
love: For ( the common People, whoarell 
but violent in their Hatred againſt Great 
are quick and easy to be won into a Sense of 
ving them. The firſt Motive hereunto isag 
rous Affability; for (g) all Hearts, as iſ 
were inchanted, fly to an Hero that is po 


But (/ 
leed in 
Value 


means 
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d courteous. It was this that made the Em- 
ror Titus be call' d, The Delight of all 
d. One gracious Word from a Superior 
equivalent to a Service done by an Equal; 
da Civility from a Prince is more valuable than 
Benefit from a private Hand. 


Don Alphonſo the Magnanimous was minded 
nce for a nioment, to forget that he was a King, 
dalighted from his Horse to go and ſuccour a 
casant that was not well; which Action, when 
came to be known, in Gaera, gain'd hima Con- 
eſt which his Cannon, and Bombs, and beſt 
{ciplin'd Troops cou'd not have done in many 
ys. By this means he firſt enter'd into the 
Wople's Hearts, and then into their City, where 

ey receiv'd him with a thouſand joyful Accla- 

tions. Some angry Criticks will not allow, 

at Don Alphonſo had any other Merit than the 

werſal Love of the People, which he had a 

onderful Art of procuring. But not to enlarge 

Won his other good Qualities, which all reason- 

le Men, that know any thing of the Matter, 

uſt allow him; my only Answer is, that the 

ality, which they grant he had, was at leaſt 

e happieſt of all, and I deſire no more to prove 

point Tam now upon. 


Zut (Y there is another ſort of Publich, leſs 
led in its Number, but more conſiderable in 
(& Value, whose Affection the Hero muſt by 
means neglect; and that is, the Body of (i) 
| G 3 learned! 
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learned Men famous in _ Generation: F 
they are the Organs and Trumpets, as it wen 
3 dane of to * herſelf heard 
nor does ſhe ſpeak, especially to Poſterity, b 

according as they dictate. The Pencil may dry 
the Reſemblance of his Person, but tis a Powe 
reserv d for their Pens, to represent the Hero 
Mind. For this reason, () that great Hu 
garian, Matthias Corvin, ſays of Heroism, tl 
it conſiſts more especially in two Things; fi 
in diſtinguiſhing one's ſelf by Actions worth 
of Immortality; and then engaging Pens, b 
Bounty and Liberality to perpetuate their M 
mor y. 


Ai de LID eee e neee, 


REMARKS on Cnav. XII. 
That he ſbou d gain the Love of all the World. 


Orac. Man. FURACTAN, in another Place, has a Max 

im, that ſhews us, as it were in one Po 
of View, thewhole Subſtance of this Chapter. Tisa gre 
matter, ſays he, tobe univerſally eſteem d; but to be un 
verſally belov'd isa much greater. To obtain this gener 
Affection, a Man's good Fortune contributes a great des 
but his Induſtry much more; the one indeed but proper! 
begins, and the other finiſhes the Work. Great Qualitic 
are not ſufficient to gain the Love of the People, tho tbe 
be neceſſary; and a favourable Prepoſſeſſion in the Mind of 
en draws after it a kind Diſpoſition in the Heart. Tis 0Wulities 
His eaſy manner and kind Words, and good Actions, th ata em: 
makes himſe.f belov d: — muſt love the Pee con 

p 
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pe himſelt, and give Proofs that he does fo, to gain their 
Affection. For Aﬀability and Liberality in great Perſons 


n Policy they ought to careſs and gratifyaboveothers, are 
euiſh'd themſelves by their great Exploits, Vertues worthy 


f Immortality, *tis the Pen of illuſtrious Authors at laſt 
that conſecrates both to Eternity. 


) To poſſeſs the Endowments of an excellent Mind is not e- 
much for an Hero, unleſs he knows likewiſe how to diſplay the 


irg Dualities of his Heart.] The Cavalier de Mere and M. 
WH £vremondhave compriz'd in one Term, what they call 


anej;ete, we Kindneſ and Civility; all the good Qualities 
the Min and Heart that attract Admiration and Affecti- 
0; and whatthey have both ſaid upon this Subject, where- 
they agree as nearly as if they had communicated their 

Thoughts to each other, I ſhall reduce toas few Words as 

oſl;5;e. 

All Men would be happy, ſays St. Evremond; but in or- 
r tobe perfectly ſo, they ſhould endcayour to make others 

Py as wellas themſelves. — 'Tis this right Management 
f his Happineſs both for himſelf and others, which we call 
indneſs and Civility, that makes a Man eſtcen'd and be- 

d. And to attain this Quality in any high degree, he 

uſt have an excellent Mind and a well diſpos'd Heart, and 
th conſenting and agreeing inthe ſame thing: By the Ex- 
lence of his Mind, he knows what is moſt juſt and rea- 
able for him to ſay and do; and by the Goodneſs of his 

arthe is always inclin'd to ſay and do what he knows to 
o. When thoſe two Qualities meet in one Perſon, hove 


cnt, and equitable, and charming do they appear! Tho 
denn, that is pofleſs'd of them; is kind, and courteous and 
10 eficial, ſenſible of other People's Misfortunes, diſinte- 
iti 


&d, circumſpect, touch d with true Merit; ſenſible of 
ders Faults, hut never blazing them; civil, agreeable, 
od Company, &. This is the firſt Reſemblance to the 
wlities, which Gracian makes neceſſary to merit the 
ieem and Love of Mankind; and the ſecond, which E 


Ws come to, is not much unlike it. 
P G 4. It 


have powerful and irrefiſtible Charms: But thoſe, whom 


de famous Writers of the Age; for after they have diſtin- 
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If the Queſtion were, ſays the Cavalier de any | 
Mere, how to form a great King, ſo as to be Conver, ert! 
belov'd and admir'd, and both make him happy 


and thoſe thatlive under him One need only make hin C 
kind and civil Man, or at leaſt this will be a Quality of ti 5 
greateſt Importance Let us then conſider what t. 
Kindneis and Civility ies. Its firſt Accoſt has nothing brighMW/r) 7; 
or ſhining in it to daz zle or ſurprize us; but when we com er, 
to know it, it is a Charm, becauſe it adapts it ſelf with g= 
good a Grace to all it ſays, that in every thing it is equi ge 
agreeable; and by this means it comes to paſs, that i! ul w:\}MCard: 
__ us, Which is one of its chiefeſt Characteriſtick Atecau 
or true Agreeableneſs is not light and ſuperficial, but has Mout P. 
large Fund of Vertue and good Senſe, that ſpreads and diff£Crue! 
fuſes itſelf over every thing it ſays and does. Kindneſs airy « 
Civility is not rigorous, but excuſes and pardons very cali like 
and is always ready to relieve the miſcrable—— Intereſt do to an) 
not blind its Eyes; it has more Regard to Merit than what 
rune, and knows the juſt value of Things Ir ſcems the N 
me likewiſe not to depend on Time and Place, but that ind k. 
Perſon, wlio poſſeſſes it in his Cottage, wou d no: Whon, 
without it it he were to live in all the Courts of the Wo Frieſt 
It is ſometimes merry; but its Gaiety, one may ſee, is oi Mir 
defign'd to give Pleature to thoſe that partake of it. pin 
Judgment is generally right, but it is reſerv'd how it enge 
cides any thing; it makes all that depend on it happy, a Me Pic 
as its Fortune extends, and Words and Actions are the iel dr 
Things that give it a Luſtre. | act anc 
Would not one really believe by his manner of expreſſiſ ation 
himſelf, that the Chevalier de Mere had had a Converlat\rit lies 
with M. St. Evremond, rather than the Marſhal de C ? Hs upo 
my part, I ſhould have ſuſpected it, had not the diſtance of! 
Place (M. St. Evremond being then at London, and the M Paj 
valier de Mere at Paris) determin'd me to the contrary ; ſW,7 1...” 
therefore Ithink it better to ſay, that they both- drew fror of 
the ame Fountain, than to accuſe either ot Plagiariſm. ang P 
( He had a Rival, that wa more Potent than himſe Vai 
contend with.] Gracian indeeddoes not name this Ring <gic 


but it was ov Lewis de Nogaret, a Favourite of Henry IW'P calc 


who was the firſt Duke of Epernon, and inveſted with We*2to c 
| | ; 
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12 
y Honours and Dignities, that the Grandees of the 
rt us d to call him rhe r Wardrobe, He was Peer 
Admiral of France, firſt Gentleman of the Bed-cham- 


Colonel of the French Infantry, Governor of Angou-+ 
ir, Saintogn?, Amis, Rochelle, Bonlon, Meſſin, &c. 


(1) Too happy an Hero, had he but known hom to. pleaſe his 


ript | 

com er, as well as gain the Love of his Subjecis; fortheſe two 
th Mg old always go together !] And ſo they did in Cardinal 
unge Amboiſa, prime Miniſter to Lewis XI. This 


Cardinal was equaily ,beloy'd by France and his Maſter, 
ickMticcauſe he lov d them bochalike. He was a Servant with- 
out Paſſion or Intereſt ; a Favourite without Inſolence or 
Cruelty; who, in his abſolute Power, preſerv d the Dig- 
nity of the Lords, and the Liberty of the People both 
like; who never perverted the King's natural Goodneſs. 
o any bad Purpoſes, nor madeany Uſe of his Credit, but 
what tended to the Good of all Mankind; who reduc'd 
be Nobility to proper Order, without ſubverting them, 
nd kept the People in due Submiſ- 

on, without annoying them: a. He had only 
Prieſt with only one * Benefice, and the Archbiſhoprick 
1 Miniſter with Hands clear from - of Rouen. 
RipineandBlood,anHeart void of Re- 

renge, and a Mind free from Jcalouſy and Deceit.” This: 
ne Picture that Mexeray gives usot that Great Man. P. 
niel dra vs him much to the ſame Advantage, and like an 
& and im partial Hiſtorian, vindicates him from the Im- 
tion: ot Want of Capacity, which Varillas, whole. 
tit lies chiefly in thinking differentiy from other Men, 
is upon him. 


(d) Pajazet pretended, that to pleaſe the People wes to di. 
at him, &c.] Tiberius, the cruel and unworthy Suc+ - 
or of Angru/tus, out of a Spirit of baſe Jcalouly and 
ong Politicks, held the ſame Maxim. The Credit of 
manicus, ſays St. Evremond, iu appecaſing the Mutiny ot. 
ive Legions, was of ſingular Service to him, but what did 
i peaſe him long. As ſoon as the Danger was over, he. 
th eꝛn to conſider with himſelf, that he V could app*oſe - 
M1 G by the 


— — 
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great Man or other for thoſe very N e that are mo 
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the Soldiery, might ſoon bring them over to his own Py 


er, Devotion. Germanicus was therefore no Gainer 
is Fidelity to Tiberius, his Moderation in refuſing the Eq 
Pixe was {0 far from being innocent, that he was thoug! 
culpable for having the Offer made him, and ſo many Ar 
fices wereemploy'dtoruin him, thatatlaſt he got rid of 
Man, that was willing to obey, tho he deſerv'd to commau 
'Fhus died Germanicus, ſo dear to the Romans in the Arm 
where he had leſs reaſon to fear the Enemies of the Empir 
than the Emperor himſelf whom he had ſecv d io faithful 


Thus every weak and unrighteous Prince ſacriſices for 


neceſſary for the Preſervationof the State; whereasan ab 
juſt and gracious Soveraign cheriſhesa Subject, that is po 
ſeſs d of theſe Vertues, and who employs them to gain 
— only to make his Maſter the more belov d and bett 


00. A Man ſhow dchoofe rather to dipleaſe his Prince thai 


his God, and the People than his Prince, when there happ 
an Incompatibility.] Gracian does not carry the Matterte 
far, when he calls this Conduct true Heroiſm; for wh 
Strength of Soul does it require, in Proſpect of doing one 
Duty, to reſolve and to dare to diſpleaſe one's Soveraign? 
put the Caſe of a Subject, whoſe Merit is extraordinat 
and Advancement proportionate, fal en under the unavoiꝗᷓ 
able Neceſſity either of offending the Prince, or tranſgre 
ſing againſt the Kingof Kings : what a Tryal,whata Co 
bat is this between the Courtier and the Chriſtian! An Hei 
mit in his Cell may not perhaps think that there is any ſuc 
Difficulty in the Victory, becauſe tis an eaſy matter to dei 
every thing, whileone is ſecure from Danger; but a Cc 
tier, that {ces all things near at hand, his Fortune in dang 
and his Diſgrace approaching ſtands certainly in need ot af 
Heroick Vertue, to preter his Duty in defiance of all ii 
Dangers it expoſes him to, *Tis this that makes true He 
roes, and Menot a different Stamp to thoſe Slaves of Falk 
vour, who betray their own Conſcience, the Intereſt of t 
State, and the Glory of their Prince, to flatter his Paſſiot 
and preſerye his Good-will, This notorious Wickedneſꝭ 
le 


— 


—— — 
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off with great Energy in the Character that Corneille 
raws of Photiuus, chick Counſellor to Prolomy; and ſome 
the Leſſons, which that Egyptian Machiavel gives that 
ace, my be thus render'd in Engliſh, 


Call not his Death a villainous Attemph, 
Juſtice in Governments is out of Date, 

A Vertne of no Use, but to enſlave 

er- Souls, and curb the Power of Kings;- 

oe great Prerogative, if rightly known, 

No Nval is mou? : Atimorons Mind, 
Haunted with righteous Scruples, 15 their Bane; 
Who fears Injuſtice always lives in Fear;  _ 
But he, who won d be great muſt break thro all, 
Vertue's obſtructing Measures make his Scorn, 
And ice embrace whene er it ſerves his Turn. 


The other Part of Gracian's Inſtruction is, that we ſhon ld 
ther displease the People than the Prince.) My Son, lays 
guette, if you can ſubſiſt at Court, have no other Maſter 
tthe King, and engage your Fidelity no where elſe, even 
it may happen ſometimes, that your Intereſt, contrary 
jour Duty, may draw you to ſide with your Beneſactor. 
this is not all. The ſame Author is for having the Prefe- 
ce, we areto give to the Prince, to extend itſelt even touch 
lave the Honour of being choſen by him to aſſt him in 
Government ofthe State. The King chooſes Miniſters, ſays 
o help him to bear the Weight of the Government: They 
thel mages of his Power, which he makes and you are 
ad to reverence: They have the ſavour of their Prince, by 
ion of their Knowledge in Counſeland Fidelity in Euſineſs, 
are not ſo much Favourites, as Partners in the Cates and 
vubles of the State. The Profitableneſs of their Service, 
the Eaſe which the King receives from thence, fhou'd 
gage your Aﬀectionsto them, if you ace a good Subject. 
derequiresat laſt, that a Subject's Love tor his Prince 
ud extend itfelf evento the Perſon that is his Favourite, 
lle great heed, ſays he that you do not deſpiſe the Favou-- 
there is neither Profit, nor Safety, nor Honeſty in ſodoing; 
ince he is admitted to your Maſter's Confidence, you. 
Wot, without deſtroying his Image: in your Mind, 1 * | 
mim 
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him your Love and Reſpect. From what we feel in ou 
ſelves we ought to excuſe in him a Paſſion, that is not ex 
travagant but when it comes to be abus'd — Not but thut 
for theſe and ſeveral other Reaſons, it were to be wiſh' 
that the Prince wou'd preſerve the ſame Equality in his Af 
tection, as he does in his Rank and Dignity towards all h 
Subjects, ec . 

Whether Montagne ſpeaks properly or noupon this Subjed 
I cannot tell; but we owe, ſays he, Subjection and Obedienc 
toall Kings, for it is due to their Office; but our Eſteem an 
Affection is what only is due to their Virtue. A Soldier 
being ask d by Nero why he wiſh'd him ill, anſwer'd him ti 
his Face in theſe Words, I lav'd aud eſteem d you. whiley; 
meritedit, but ſince you are become a Parricide,an Incendiary 
a Player and Coachman, Ihate you, as you deſerve. King 
however are Fathers to their People, and Children ſhou da 
ways love their Parents, let their Manners and Behaviourh 
what it Will. 


: 
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(f) The common People are quick and eaſy tobe won into 
Senſe of loving Great Men.] The Prejudice which commo 
People have in favour of the Great, lays Bruyere, is {oblind 
and their fond Imitation of their Geſtures, their Looks, tl 
Tone of their Voice, their Behaviour and Mannes ſo gene 
ral, that if they wou'd but prevail with themſelves to be 
come good, they wou'dina manner idolize them. 


(g) All. Hearts, as if they were inchanted, fly to an H 
that is popular and courteous.) *Tis in theſe Qualities thi 


Hruyere in like manner diſcovers the Lincaments of t ane 
Greatneſs, which according to him; 'is free, complailan lat it! 
familiar and popular, that ſuffers it ſelf to be touch di an peak o 
handled; loſes nothing by being vicw'd near at hand, b. 

the more it is known, the moreitisadmir'd. It ſtoops,culM (1) Le 
of Gooducſs, to its Inferiors, and returns without Co to 7: 
ſtraint to it ſelf again: Sometimes it is negligent, and !ays Willy, / 
ſide its Advantages, but never looſes the Power of rex Words 
ming them, 3 Reverence; for it preſer em lo 
its Dignity in the greateſt Liberty of laughing, toying, Mark 
trifling, ſo that we approach it at once with Freedom r=y01 


wi. 
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with Awe. Its Character is noble and human; it inſpires 
Reſpe&t and Aſſurance, and makes us look on Princes exal- 


to the height of Greatneſs, without any mortitying 
Reflection on the Littleneſs ot our own Condition. 


(a) There is another fort f Publick, viz. The Body of 
lurne Men famous in their Generation, 

hich the Hero muſt b no means neglect.] Hom, Univer/. 
Gracian in another Place gives usa ſhort 

Account of the Advantages, that great Perſons reap from 
e Affection that Men of Wit and Learning have for them; 
but what he only began on that Subject, Bruyere has reaſ- 
um d and finiſh'd, A Man in Poſt, ſays he, ought to love 
is Prince, his Wife, his Children, and next to them, the 
Nen of Wit. He ought toadoptthem, have them always 
by him, and never want them. He cannot pay (I will not 
„with too large Penſions and Benefits, but) wich too 
much Familiarity and Careſſes, the Service they do him 
hen he leaſt thinks on it? W hat little Rumours do they 
iſipate! How many Stories do they reduce to Fable and 
Fiction! Bow well do they underſtand to juſtify ill Succeſs 
good Intentions, and prove the Goodneſs of a Defign 
nd juſtneſsof Meaſures bya proſperous Event; todemon- 
hate, againſt Malice and Envy, that good Enterprzes pro- 
ted from good Motives; to put favourable Conſtructions 
wicked Appearances; to turm off little Defects; repre- 
nt only Vertues, and theſe too ſet in the beſt Light; and 
Tezd ona thouſand Occaſions advantageous Actions and 
Particulars. I know, dis a Maxim with great Men to act 
n, and let People ſpeak as they think fit; but 1 know alſo, 
fat it happens very often that their not caring how Peopic 
peak ot them puts them out of a Capacity et acting. 


i Learned Men are the Organs, that Fame ſtands in need 
to make herſelf heard, nor does ſhe ſpeak, to Poſterity eſpe- 
ally, but according as they Dictate. | Our Author in theſe 
Words propoſes to great Men oneot the Motives to make 
em love Learning and be kindly affection'd to ſuch as are 
emarkable therein. There were indeed in the World; be- 
ce your Achhilles's, your Alez anders, Carars, Bourbons or 
N Condes, 


134 =, - © -3* & ' Chap. ac. 
Condes, Men of high Renown, but their Names have ne gte 


deſcended to us for want of Poets and Hiſtorians to record the) 
their Glory as Horace has expreſs d, and our Tranſlator tea He. 
der d it with great Elegance. | 

; : 8 
Not only kilful Teucer knew 0 


I direct Arrowsfrom the bending Yew, 
Troy moret hau oncedid fall, 
Tho' hireling Gods rebuilt its nodding Milli. 
. WasStenelus the only valiant he, 
A 7 fit for laſting Poetry ? 
Was Hector that prodigions Man alone, 
Who, to ſave others Lives, expos'd his own ? 
Has only he ſo brave to dare bis Fats, 
And be the Pillar of a tott'ring State? 
f No. Others buried in Oblivion lie, 
As ſilent as their Grave, 
Becaunse no Charitable Poet gave 
Their well- deserved Immortality, &c. 


But as theſe Poets andHiſtorians eternalize Vertue, ſo on i 
other band they perpetuate the Memory of Vice; for Ti 
will always ba accounted the Delight of the whole Word 
while Nero ſhall be reckon'd the Curie and Deteſtation © 
it. Let us, for the good Order of Government, {:) 
Montagne, bear patiently with unworthy Princes, {c 
their Vices and conceal them; but when the Con 
merce of Lite, is done, there is no reaſon why vi 
ſhou'd not be ati Liberty to expreſs our true Sentiment 
nor any Jultice in refuling good Subjects the Gicry d 
having ſerv'd a Maſter, whole Impertections they we! 
no Strangers to, with great Reverence, and detrauding be 
iterity of ſo uſeful an Example. 


(k) That great Hungarian, Matthias Cor vin, ſays, 1 
Heroisn conſiſis in two things. It is not known, w 
Extraction this Cor vin was of; however his extraordina 
Merit diſpleas d ſome Hungarian Lords to ſuch a « 

| | gre 
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ee, that, upon King Ladiſias's Acceſſion to the Throne, 
ae had him eaſt into Priſon; but upon that Prince's: 
each, and the Lords, diſagreeing among themſelves, he. 

as releas d and choſen King of Hungary; which 
, — with wonderful Succeſs both at home and 
road. 
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| pon 
That he ſhould have the je ne ſais quoi i vim, ie d 


His certain ſomething, Which the French 

call le. Je ne ſais quoi, that is the Soul o 

all the other good Qualities requir d in an Heo 
that gives Ornament to his Actions, Grace to 
his Words, and an unavoidable Charm to cvery 
thing that comes from him, is as far above our 
Thoughts as it is our Expreſſions; for no Man 
ever yet did, or ever will be able to comprehend 
it. Tis the Luſtre of Brightneſs, which dos 


<llaty 
reſen 
ſe ne 


hers c 
hereit 


not ſtrike us without it; and the Agreeablencſ ned 
of Beauty, which does not please us without it; wh 
for it only can give the Caſt and Faſhion, 1, 2 
may call it, to all the good Qualitics that dof 1 
dorn us. Ina word, tis the Perfection of Per "Dok 
tection itſelf, and what communicates a Flavou ; Jerf 
to every thing that is good or beautiful in us. WF: 
PT ; ected 
It diſcovers itſelf to us under certain Charms cw 
that we cannot explain tho' we are ſenſible 0 " 
them: (4) Tis a Collection of Parts, the whol "as 
of which is very affecting and engaging, whe ſai 
deer the Person be ſpeaking or acting ; andi dog 


EXAM 


xamine it a little nearer, (6) it ſeems to be the 
ft of Nature, independent on Art, and what 
o Rules have hitherto taught us to acquire. 


The Defire however of defining it, and the 
mpoſſibility of ſucceeding therein, has put Men 
pon inventing different Names, according to 
he different Impreſſion it makes on them. Tis 
t one time, 4 certain ſomething, ſo mayeſtick and 
reat ; at another, ſomething ſo lovely and gen- 
el; in this case, tis @ certain ſomething ſo bold 
r ſo gracious; in that, ſomet hing ſo lively or fo 
oft; and (c) every one in ſhort gives it an Ap- 
xIlation, according to the different Views it re- 
reſents. (d) Tis a farther Property of this 
fe ne ſais quoi, that ſome perceive it where o- 
hers do not; for it does not ſtrike all alike, but 
rein differs, according to the Measure of their 
ow ledge or Manner of their Senſibility. 


What I have hitherto ſaid relates to the Fe ne 
is quoi of what 1s fine and delicate, and uſually 
d1mperceptible, that it eſcapes moſt Men's Ob- 
wation. What is more grols is universally 
nderſtood, and makes an Impreſfion upon the 
entiment of the Vulgar, who are tonch'd and 
ected with it, tho' chey ſeldom conſider the 
Kason Why. 


Some, I know, are of Opinion, that this Fe 
ſais quoi is nothing else, but the Eaſineſs and 
teedom of aPerson's outward Bchaviour ; but 
to 
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to make the Definition juſt, they ſhould ade 
Fe ne ſais quoi of Eaſineſs, of Freedom, 954 
and then they tell us nothing new, but leavet 
Thing as obscure and undefin'd as it was before 
Beſides, that this is bounding its Character, wic 
extends to every thing, in like manner as the $ 
ſheds its Influence upon all the Works of N 
ture. If the Sun were to refuse its kind 
Warmth to the Earth, it would produce Mic! 
Fruits; and (e) if a Man chances to want ti N hi. 
Fe ne ſais quoi, all his fine Qualities are dead u 
inſipid; ſo that it is not ſo much a Circumſtance 
or any outward Property, as it is in the Bein 


and Eſſence of the Thing itſelf. 


If indeed it is the Agreeableneſs of Beauty 
2s I ſaid before, tis as much the Flegm that 

oper to Prudence, as it is the Martial Fire th: 
ſuits with Valour; for it goes along with the 
both. Thus, for inſtance, we perceive in 
Captain a Fe ne ſais quoi of lively Intrepidityt 
that inspires his Soldiers with Courage and A 
turance. In like manner, (f) we perceive in 
Monarch, ſeated on his Throne, a Foe ne / 
quoi of auguſt Appearance, that ſtrikes us wit 
an awful Respect: The one rs ſprightly, tne 
ther majeſtick ; but both inseparable from th 
Perfection they are intended to ſignify ; inth 
one Case, the Dignity proper for a King up0 


batt] 
rene 


naBoc 


his Throne; and in the other, theValour fit f — 
2 Warrior in the Field of Battle. wcern i 
Wa 
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It is not in the Power of (g) Words ſufficient- 
ly to value the Je ne ſais quoi, that was the Cha- 
;Rer of the ſteady Bravery of Ferdinand d A.- 
alos Marquis of Peſcaire, that Rival of Her- 


dul es who triumph'd fo gloriouſly in the famous 
NWittle of Pavia; much leſs can they expreſs the 
ene ſais quoi of the French Theſeus, Henry IV, 


yhich like a golden Thread drew this Conqueror 
his own Kingdom out of a more intricate La- 
yrinth than Dedalus ever made. 


In a word, this Je ne ſais quoi, this certain 
mething, without wanting ny thing itself, 
ters into every thing to give it Worth and Va- 
e. It enters into Politicks, into Learning, into 
bquence, into Poetry, into Trade, and is e- 


ly found in the Conditions of both high 


d low. 


EEE 
0 RE MAR K S on Cnap. XIII. 


1 ſbou d have the Je ne ſais quoi in him, 


Hether this certain ſomething, which the French call 
th Fe ne ſais quoi, is a Subject noble enough to be treat- 
poses Book, that bears the pompous Title of the Hero, is a 
lion that was once ask d me by a Man of Wit, and may 
made by many more. Gracian however, who has more 
icern in the Queſtion than I, muſt anſwer the Difficuity 
i, The Ze ne ſais quoi, {iys be, is the Soul of all * 
i tne 
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ther rareQualities; the Perfection of Perfection ittelf ; and 
the Reaton he gives is this That theſe Qual:tie 
how perfect ſoever we ſuppoſe. them, do not ſtrike ande 
fect us, but are dead as it were and inſipid, without the Hel 
of the Fe ne ſais quoi that belongs to them. And has a Suh 
ject of this Nature no Relation and Concern with an Hero 
We of the French Nation are apt to be a little too haſty in oy 
Judgments and Deciſions, whereas we ſhould accuſt 
ourſelves, if poſſible, before we blame or commend an 
thing, to take Leiſure and Pains to examine and conſidet 
well: For donot we every wy make uſe of the 7e ne {a 
quoi in what we perceive is ſublime Whether in Naturec 
Art, and cannot reach in our Thoughts and Expreſſion, 
In a word, every Language, as well as ours, cannot, wit 
out the Help of this Fe ne ſais quoi, expreſs what is great, 
noble, or magnificent, or auguſt, or majeſtick, when iti 
in a certain degree of Perfection that raviſhes and tranl 
ports us. 
(6) 
tend 
tie fat 
foun 
ple, fa 
quires: 
tution 


(a) N, a Collection of Parts, the whole f which is v. 
affecting and engaging, whether the Perſon be ſpeaking or al 
ing.] This Collection of Parts we meet with in the Pictu 
that P. Bohours has drawn of Lewis the Great; and I pre 
duce it intire to give my Reader a Notion of our Author 
Thought in its full Extent; Thoſe that have the Honourt 


approach our Great Monarch, ſays that Author, cannot byſWttic A 
admire with what Elegance and Juſtice he expreſſes himſe ve pri 
That free and eaſy Air we have {aid ſo much of, enters ii ¶ lind v 
every thing he ſays: His Words are proper and well choſegſW*thisc 
but not far fetch'd: All his Expreſſions are plain and natui dave ſc 
but the Turn he gives them is the fineſt and nobleſt in Mt on 


World. In his moſt familiar Diſcourſes there is nota We 
comes from him but what is worthy of him, and has ſom 
thing of that Majeſty in it that accompanies him throug! 
out. He acts and ſpeaks always not only like a King. 
like a wiſe and underſtanding King, that on all Occaſo dt wr 
obſerves the Decorum which every thing requires. The yet giy, 
is not any thing about him, even to the Tone of his Voqqocber o 
but what has a certain Dignity in it, and ſomething ire Hong 
preſſibly auguſt that creates Reſpect and Veneration. Itter in 


mot 


e) 


rt Vie 
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e makes good Senſe the chief Rule of what lie ſpeaks, he 
ever favs any thing but what is rational, never any thin 

hat is trivolous. This appears every day in the wiſe — 
ort Anſwers that he gives both to his own Subjects and 
he Ambaſſadors of Princes. He is, in ſhort, the ſame to 


croWhe Age wherein he lives, that Auguſtus was to his; and a- 
1 oufWnong the other great Qualifications he has in common with 
tou: renowned Emperor, he has the Advan- 


we of being eloquent, as every Prince ſhou'd Jacit. Ain, 
e Auguſto prompta ac profluent, que deceret lib. 13. 
rincipemn, eloquent ia fuir. 

whether Jam miſtaken or no I cannot tell; but methinks 
he Nature of this Je ne ſais quoi in general, and ſuch as 
racian endeavours to define it, is made more intelligible 
by this Character of Lewis XIV, where every Line goes to 
nake that whole, which pleaſes, which charms, aud well 
comes a Prince, inthe Opinion of Tacitus. 


% It feems to be the Gift of Nature and in- 

dendent on Art.] The Chevalier de Mere has Converſ. 

tie ſame Sentiment about this Matter. A | 
young Prince, ſays he, brought up under ſome kind of Peo- 
ple, Els inſenſibly into their Manners, and whatever he ac- 
quires this way is thought to be natural, a Method of Ioſti- 
ution that ſhou'd be made uſe of as much as poſſible. A 
lte Art indeed may be neceſſary in the thing; but what we 
ne principally to aim at, is a certain Spirit and Vivacity of 
Mind which Art cannot ſupply, and which he that wants, 
kt his other Accompliſhments be never ſo great, will always 
tave ſome unlucky Circumſtance or other to ſpoil his beſt 
Actions, i. e. when a Man wants this Fe ne ſais quoi, he 


not take, tho never ſo well qualified in other reſpects. 


(c) Everyone gives it an Appe/lation according to the diffe- 
rnt Views it repreſents.] The Chevalier de Mere, tho he did 
mt write particularly upon the Subject as did P. Bohowrs, 


oi other of our Anthors. I ſhall content myſelf with menti- 
He oning but a tew, that lie at no great diſtance rom one ano- 
er in his Converſations, A Man ſhou'd take care not to be 
00 


— — — — r, — 


ſet gives the Fe ne ſais quoi more different Forms than any 
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&s but ſome ſort of People, and, like a Phantom, ap- 
only in ſome Places. All Men have a particular Fe ne 
un, which makes them pleaſe or diſpleaſe at firſt Sight, 
vrding as the Perſon is that ſees them; and this is pro- 
the Foundation of Sympathy and Antipathy. If the 
hier be ſo, ſays Eugenius, tis wrong in us to condemn 
people's Taſtes and Inclinations, be they never ſo odd 
extravagant, becauſe they are the Effects of Nature, 
a we are all bound to follow. The Fe ne ſais quoi, re- 
tus, of what we call beautiful or ugly, occaſions 

n Inclination or an Averſion, which neither our Will 
our Reaſon have any Hand or Controul in. They are 
Fr Movements within us, antecedent to Reflection and 
re Mfrcedom of Thought; and tho' we may put a Stop to 
Progreſs, yet we cannot prevent theirRilin 
hate, in ſhort, or-we love at firſt Sight, without the 
s perceiving or the Heart's being ſenlible of it. 


| If a Man chances to want this je ne ſais 

all his ne Qualities are dead and inſipid, bid. 
| Gracian has furniſh'd P. Bohours with 
ext of Fe ne ſais quoi; and he, in Return, has mada 
Commentary upon it. The greateſt Merit, fays Ari- 
lenifies nothing without this Fe ne /ats _ which 


eh el produces very great Effects. It avails a Man no- 
epo be handſome, gay, witty, and every thing that 
In-; if he wants this Fe ne ſais quoi. all theſe rare Quali- 
1'd, e dead, they do not ſtrike us nor make any Impreſſion 


us, they have no Charms, no Allurements in them, 
re like Hooks that cannot hold us, and Arrows that 
00 Points: But on the other hand, leta Man be never 
ective both in Body and Mind, yet if he has but this 
Wantage, he infallibly pleaſes, tho we cannot tell how 
e 7e ne ſais quoi ſets off and embelliſfies all he ſays and 


ae e perceive in a Aſonarebh, ſeated on his 

ut, e certain auguſt Appearance.] Per- Jbid, 
% ef an high Extraction. ſays P Bohours, 

bat Neenerally a Fe ne ſais quoi of Nobleneſs and Grandeur 
cd in 
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in their Looks, which draws Reſpect, and diſtingyi 
them in the Crowd. This Character of Greatneſs, wh 
God has particularly impreſs'd upon the Forchead of Kin 
1s; in a more eſpecial manner, viſible in ours above il! 
Nobles of his Court. There isa certain Air of Majeſtyt 
diſcriminates him (even in his moſt airy and unguarded 
verſions) to ſuch a degree, that thoſe who never {av þ 
betore need not enquire who he is. 


g) Words are not ſufficient to expreſs the ſteady Bra 
Ferdinand d'Avalos.] What P. Daniel tells us of the) 
quis de Peſcaire, verifies the Commendation that Graz 
gives him. Francis I. having ſurrender d himſclt to 
Viceroy at the Battle of Pavia, the Marquis de Peſcairer 
his Court to him in a manner that pleas'd him; for in| 
of coming to him, as ſeveral others did, in rich H 
which were too viſibly the Spoils of ſeveral French Li 


he made his Appearance in a plain Suit of black CloathsWtyy: 
he had been in Mourning, to teſtify the Senſe of Sotto. 
had for his Misfortune, and the Complement he made oY 

on that Occaſion was ſuitable to his Dreſs. The King elpe 
braced him ſeveral times, made him fit down, and diicꝰ cen 


with him of the great Actions he had been told of him 
ticularly his Conduct in the late Battle; he gave hi 
imaginable Marks of his Eſteem, and talk'd, with | 
Confidence in his Honour, ot the bad Treatment he: 
hended from the Emperor-who had him now in hisPo 
The Marquis us d all the Arguments he could to co 
him, and added, that if the Emperor us d him ill, he wi. 
tell him of it and to ſome purpoſe, intimating to the] 
that he had lutereſt enough among the Imperial P: 
make himſelf tear d, if no Regard was paid to his Re 
ſtrances. In all this Procedure of the Marquis de Py 
is there not ſomething grand that Gracian had good 
to ſay was beyond Eſtimation? And fo the King e. 
that had an infinite Va ue and a very tender Love i 
Marquis, as F. Daniel conclades. 


e 
It 494 1 1 | 
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C HA P. XIV. 
That he ſhould have the natural Aſcendant in him. 


HE natural Aſcendant is a Perfection ſo 
hard to be diſtinguiſh'd from others, that 
ome might be apt to think ita Chimera, did not 
en hur Reflections upon the Uſe of it ſhew it to 
real. Those that have conſider'd the thing, 
„ad are well skill'd in the Knowledge of human 
ature, observe that (4) there is in ſome Persons, 
en without the Art of Perswaſion or any 
dpof ſuperior Authority, a certain Fund of 
cendancy, a ſecret Power of ruling others, 
da natural Soveraignty, that gives Aſſurance, 
Wins Respect, and procures Obedience. Julius 
e, for Inſtance, falls into the Hands of ſome 
nd-Pyrates, who thereby become Maſters of 
5 Deſtiny ; but, at the ſame time that () he 
ms left to their Discretion, he has them more 
der his Controul, than they have him. They 
e him in their Power, and yet they obey his 
Wrdcrs, and he commands them with the ſame 
eedom asaf they were hisown People. Ceſar 
ed upon the whole is but a feign d Prisoner, 


em with ſuch an Air of Authority. And why 
Even because he had the Character of Em- 
77 +. 0 pire 


dinreakty their Soveraign, when he reproves 
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1 
Pure over the reſt of Mankind ſtam pt on his Forc. MW 
S ROO FOOTY coed are 
c) Such a Man, as J am now painting and fi- Wre: 
guring to myſelf, can do more with a Look or a thi 
Word, than others can do with the Dis lay of nig 
all their Eloquence. His Reasons, when he Whig 
ſpeaks, do not ſo much perswade as ſubjugate Were 
Men's Underſtanding; they are exprefs'd with nat. 
ſuch a Force and Boldneſs, as looks rather like 
giving Orders than offering Proofs; and (4) 
Mankind ſubmits to them, not ſo much from a 
Sense of Conviction as from the Power of that 
Ascendant that bears them down a The Mind is 
overcome without asking hour, and the moſt 
reluctant will be ry!d do wnas it were with ſecret 
and imperceptible Bands. N. 


There is a good deal of Similitude between 
this Character, and that of a Lion, which is 
born with a Superiority over other Beaſts of the 
Field. By an Inſtinct of Nature, they all 
know him to be their King, and accordingly re- 
ſpect him, even before they have made any 
Tryal of his Courage; and in like manner the 
Heroes, I am ſpeaking of, have Submiſſion and 
Obeysance SG them, even before any one knows 
their bottom, or What they can do; and espe- 
cially if this natural Ascendant be attended 
with a large Underſtanding, the Man will want 
nothing then to enable him to rule the greateſt 
Empire with Glory. And upon this _— It 

: cen 


ion 
Ceratuc 
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ſeems requiſite, that this Gift ſhou'd more eſ- 
pecially be the Quality of ſuch, as by their Birth 
re placed upon Thrones. (e) Ferdinand Alva- 
re of Toledo was more Maſter of the Army by 
this Aſcendant, that if he had been their Sove- 
nign Without it ; he rais'd himſelf indeed to an 
high degree, but he was born to be a King, and 
wvery the leaſt Word from him had an Air of 
natural Royalty in it that cou'd not be reliſted, 


(f) There is indeed a great deal of Difference 
between this Perfection and a ſtudied Gravity or. 
herce Imperiouſneſs, neither of which can con- 
nbute to a Man's Advancement; for the one 
oes but tire us with its Tediouſneſs, and the o- 
her, when alone and without other Qualities to 
often it, is always ſhocking. (g) There is 
owever another Fault more directly oppoſite to 
his Perfection, and that 15 an underlon l Diffü- 
ence of ourſelves, which Diffidence betrays us 


EFT At... Sas EA... 
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— 


ings upon us Contempt; which puts me in 
nd of a Maxim of Cato s, that a Alam ought to 
pelt himſelf, i. e. reſpect his Reaſon; that 
commends an honeſt Boldneſs and forbids a 
vile Fear, which is a kind of Licence and Per- 
ſton for others to have no Regard and Con- 
e- Peration for us, 


to an exceſhve Timidity, and that Timidity - 
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REMARKS on Char. XIV. 
That he ſbon d have the natural Aſcendant in him, 


(a) = is in ſome Perſons even without the Help of 
any ſuperior Authority, a certain Fund of Aſcen- 

deney that give: Aſſurance. } i:'The ſtrong Aſſurance of a 
vigoroneMindlars Moree gne, cannot be repreſented fully and 
naturally, but only by ſuch as are not tobe frigbten d by the 
Apprehenſions of Death, or the worſt Event that can betil 
them. It ſhews itſelf (when there is occaſion for it) 
withas much Gallantry, naked, as in Armour; in the Ca- 
binet, as in the Camp; and in Peace, as in War. Scipio 
knew howy to captivate Syphax, when he quitted his Army 
and left Spain but newly conquer d, and not yet perfect) 
ſettled, to go over into Africa; and with two Veſſels only, 
to truſt himſelf in an Enemy's Country, to the Power of 2 
barbarous King, whoſe Faith he had not yet experienc d, and 
without any Promiſe or Hoſtage, upon the ſole Security of 


the Greatneſs and the Strength of his own Mind, 


(6) Julius Cæſar, being left to their Dizeretion, commands 
them with theſame Freedom as if they were his. own People. 
I may-venture to compare-one. of our Kings with Cezar, 
whoſe Circumſtances in both reſpects were equal to his, 
Lewis IX, by a Diſorder that happen d in his Armythro' the 
imprudent Zeal of one of his Officers, was made Priſoner, 
and his Perſon guarded by Turks, not interior in Cruelty 
and Fierceneſs to thoſe Inſulary Pyrates that had got Czar 
in their Poſſ-ſſion, beſides the mortal Hatred that Mahome- 
tan, have to Chriſtians ; and Je tho' the King wasdefence- 
P. Dan. a/ leſs, tick and weak, he ſtill preſerv d an Air 

7 mo of Government and Majeſty, that kept 
"i © A brutal People mawe, inſomuch that they 
themici 


(d 


Conuie 
them il, 
in Ar 
Author 


themſelves ſaid, that while he was their Priſoner he treated 
them as it they had been his Slaves 


( Such a Man, as T am now figurmg to my ſelf, can do 


more with a Look or a Word, than others can do with all their 


Eloquence.) Philip I, King of Spain, had this Aſcendant 

to lo high a degree, that he {truck three Lords of his Court 
| dead with ſome Words that he ſpoke on different Occa- 
£ ſions with a. Tone of Severity. The firſt of theſe was Car- 

dinal Eſpinoſa, Miniſter ot Spain, a Man equal to Richelieu, 
of but fierce and haughty, before whom all the Grandees trem- 
1 bled, and who ſeem d to command rather than counſel his 
2 Maſter; yet one day receiving from him this ſort Repri- 
d mand, Cardinal, remember that I prefide in this Kingdom, he 
ie was ſtruck as it were with a Thunderbolt, ſo that he retir'd 
al from Court, and died for Grief ſome Days after. The ſe- 
it) MW cond was Don Antorio de Pedilla, Preſident of the Counſel 


ot Military Orders in Spain, 10 whom the King once ſaid 


tio WM with an angry Air, Remember the Fault that you have com- 
ny WM mitted; and this Reproof ſo terrified him, that he not long 
ty WI after died with Fear. The third, whoſe Name is not men- 
„, W tion'din Hiſtory, was likewiſe a Miniſter to King Philip; and 
be defiring to know a Secret that the other had apparently 
nd an Intereſt to conceal, and perceiving how he diſſembled 
of with him, ſaĩd only theſe Words: What ? Do you lie to me at 

this rate? Whereuponthe Miniſter went out from the King's 


Preſence, fell fick of an Oppreſſion at his Heart, took his 


Bed and never roſe out of it again. Theſe Facts, as ſingu- 
lar as they are, will appear leis ſo, when we come to know 
perfectly King Philip's Character, and how the moſt mighty 
Lords at Court were obliged on ſome Occaſions to kneel 
when they ſpoke to him on pretence, that even in that Po- 
Gure they were {till as tall as he. 


(d Mankindſubmits to them, not ſo much from a Senſe 
Conviction, as from the Power of that Aſcendant, that bears 
them down, &c.] When the Legions mutinied, and ſtood 
in Arms againſt Ceſar, ſays Montagne, he only oppos'd the 


H z 
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Authority of his Countenance and the Severity — | 
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and had ſuch Confidence in himſelf, as not to be afraid to 
venture into the Throng of a ſeditious and rebellious Army, 


Non Metuens. 7 
l 
The Deſcription that the Poet Lucan gives us of this bod M © 


Action of Ceſar's Mr. Roe has thus tranſlated. br 
Luc. lib. Bus Ceſar form'dfor Perils, hard and great, 5 
5. Headlong to drive, and brave oppoſing Fate, 
While yet withfierceſt Fires their Furies flame, O 


Secure, and ſcornſul of the Danger came. 
High on a tun — Was rear d, 
Fearleſs, and the worthy to be fear d. 
Around the Crowd he caſt an angry Look, 
And dreadful thus with Indignation ſpoke. 
Te noih Herd! — in ſo fierce 991 
* Againſt your abſent Leader dare © mz 
4 — —— Glories nes Great, 
And poorly meditate a baſe Retreat; 
* Hence! hence! begone from Victory and me, 
© Leave me to what my better Fates decree. 
New Friends, nem Troops my Fortune ſhall afford Tha 
And find an Hand for every vacant Sword. 
© Can your vain Aid, can your departing Force 
* Hith-hold myConqueſt, or delay my Courſe? 0 
* Legions ſhall come to end the Bloadleſi War, _ 
* And ſhouting follow-my Triumphant Car ; 
* Whileyou; a vulgar, mean, abandon'd ol _ 


© Shall view myHonours with a downward Face, 
And curſe your elves inſecret as we paſs. 
========—= © Nor is it worth my Care, 
* Whether to Pompey's Aid your Arms you bear. h 
ho quits his Leader, whereſo'er he go N 


2 
YT 
—» 
2 


Flies like a Traitor, and becomes my Foe. — 
He ſpa ke and at th' imperious Sound diſmay d, mY 
The trembling unreſiſting Crowd obey'd, (. 


Ito 
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No more their late Eq uali ty they boaſt, 
But bend beneath his Frown, a ſuppliant Hoſt : 
Sinęly ſecure, he ſtaiuls conſeſs d their Lord, 
And rules, in ſpight of him, the Soldier's Sword. 


Butbefore Cæſar's Time, Alexander did an Action even 


caterthan this, when the Macedonians were for deſerting 
im. The Fact is ſufficiently known: 1 could not how- 


ever well forbear relating it in the manner that we find it in 
bt. Evremond. © Go. Cowards, ſays Alexander to them; 


go, Ingrates, an tell it in your Country, that you have 
ett Alexander with his Eriends, contending for the Glory 
of Greece, among a People that obey me better than you.” 
Of all the Pailages ot this Conqueror's Life, the Prince of 


Conde admir% none ſo much as this Boldneſs and Self- Con- 


fidence where with he addreſſes thꝰſe Macedonians. © Alex- 
ander, ſays he, for ſook by his own Country men. amidſt 
a barbarous People that were become ſubject to him, 
found himſelf ſo deſerving of Command, that he had not 
the leaſt Apprehenſion of any one refuſing to obey him. 
The great Conde had too juſt Notions ot Heroiſm, not to in- 
duce us to be at his Opinion. What he admir'd in Alex- 
ander procetded from a Sentiment conſequeut to that Hero; 
from a Sentiment that plainly ſhews us he wou'd have done 
the ſame thing. had he been in the ſame Circumſtances, The 
Greatneſs of Soul peculiar to Alexander conſiſted in this 
That he never ſhew'd more Command over himſelf and o- 
ters both, than on Occaſions extraordinary and extremely 
perillous; and all the World knows, that in this particular 
the re was a perfect Reſemblance between him and the 
Prince. The natural Ardor of the Prince, ſays St. Evre- 
mond in another Place, made him be accounted raſhand im- 
petuous, tho' no Man in the World had a greater Command 
of himſelf in the heat ot Action than he; than he, who at 
Lens, Friburg, Norlingen and Senef, had more Preſence of 


Mind perhaps, than it he had been in his Cloſet. Ina word, 


change but the Ages in which theſe two Heroes ivd, and the 
Prince wou'd have been Alexander the Great, and Alexander” 


the Great Conde. 


(e Ferdinand Alvares of Toledo wa: more Maſter ofthe Army 


by this Aſcendant than if he had been theirSoveraign without it. 
H-4. He- 
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He was in ſhort born tobe a King.] This Picture of Ferdinant 
has a good deal of Likeneſs with what we find in a Ce, 
leftion of choice Poems concerning Lewis of Bourbon 
Prince of Conde. bay! < 


To me a noble Birth, kind Heaven, 
Equal to mighty Kings, has given, 
And Nature has been very kind 
A comely Body to impart, 
With Courage to inſpire my Heart, 
With Faith and Conſtancy my Mind. 


Of. all the Heroes fam'd in Story 


None can equalize my Glory, : 1 1 
None my Deeds and martial Skill, AM 
And if I may not have a Crown, Whe 
To merit one is my Renown, : Mo 
Let Fortune give it where ſhe will. veale 

| rathe 


(7) There is a great difference between this Perſection, a Rage 
a ſtudied Gravity o free Im erioufneſs.] Theſe two Chi tol 
racters of a falſe affected 2 are not amiſs repreſen ter; 
ted by Bruyere. N—— with his rude, unmannerly Pon rom 
not unlike a Swiſs with his Porch and his AntichamberWbroug 
obliges People to wait and to dance Attendance upon him ken 
he appears at laſt with a grave Mien and regular Step, bearhrow 
them twoor three Words, and ſends them going, witho:Yous Se 
conducting them to the Door or ſhewing them t1Wtrcar 
leaſt Civility. How little a Fellow ſoever he may appeiWvhen 
elſe here, at home he will be thought a Perſon of ſonoblec 
Confideration. '' The other Character is more perfect ecam 
drawn. tion 


Giton has a freſh Complexion, a full Face, a double Chiaſip tr 
a ſteady and confident Look, large Shoulders, a full Cheſbar ti 
a firm and deliberate Pace; he ſpeaks with Aſſurance, mu Thi 


have every Word repeated that is ſpoke to him, and is but iu ige ar 

differently pleaſed with any thing. He diſplays a large Hanaſhertun- 

kerchief, blows his Noſe bard enough for every one to heiſutis t 

him, ſpits about the Room, ſneezes loud, fleeps by Day ies fro: 

Night both very ſoundly, and ſnores in Company. He taker 
L 
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y more Room than any one elſe at Table or Walking, 
vas in the middle of his Equals; when he ſtops, they top ; 
ben he goes forward, they do the fame? all are govern'd 
by his Motions. He interrupts the Perſon that is talking, 
but he muſt not be interrapted let him talk as long as he 
pleaſes, Every one is of his Opinion, and the News that 
he tells is always ehe trueſt. If he {its down, you ſee him 
throw himſelf into an Elbow - chair, croſs his yy wrinkle 
his Brows; pull his Hat over his Eyes to ſee no 


bimlelf a great Wit and a great Genius: He is rich. 


) There is another more directly oppoſite to this PerfeTion, 
which ts an nureaſonable Diffidenceof ourſelves, which betrays 
into Timidity, and that Timidity brings upon us Contempt. ] 


When ] was a young Man, ſays Montagne, there happen d 


: Mutiny ina great City, and the Governor coming to ap- 


rather than Severity and Remonſtrance, to pacity their 


ter; for Humanity and Compliance is not to be expected 
from that furious Monſter ot a Mob: They will be ſooner 
brought to fear andreverenee you. The Governor having 
ea the Reſolution (which was raſn rather than brave) of 


ip from them, he cnraged them ſo with his Conduct, 
tat they fell upon him and miſerably murder'd him. 


ut is the Gift ot Nature and not the Work of Art. It ari- 
es ftom à ſexret Aſſurance, which gives a Man the Cha- 
«ter of Authority, and makes (thers ſubmit to him they 


2 SF, Kuow - 


3 hethen | 
gets up again, ſtruts about, looks big and confident, believes 


peale the Tumult, undertook, by way of Lenity and Requelt, . 


age. A military Command however, pronounced with 
a boldand reſolute Afliifince, would have ſucceeded bet- 


irowing himſelf naked and defenc᷑eleſs intothe tempeſtu- 
us Sea of an enraged Multitùde, fhou'd have humour d the 
fream, and acted his Part accordingly; but inſtead of that, 
when he {aw the Danger approaching him, his Noſe began 
obleed, the flattering and ſubmiſſive Looks he had aſſumd 
ecame frighten d, his Voice and Eyes were ina Conſter- 
tion, and, as he was attempting to make his Eſcape aud 


This Commander ſhou'd have behav d with more Cou- 
ge and Vigour, ſays Montagne; but what was. bis Mif- - 
une, he wanted that Aſcendant which cannot be acquir d, 


= 


— ͤ — 
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2 - know not how, unleſs it be in the manner 
Orac. Man. that an Inferior does it to his natural Suye- 
rior ; as Gracian expreſſes it in another Place, 

There is an Elevation that does not depend 

on Fortune. It is an Air that diſtinguiſhes 

Mor. Refl. us, and ſeems to point us out for great thing 
| | ts ur? ne us Reſpect and Deference:. 
mong other Men, and raiſes us to an higher degree above 
them, than either Parcntage or Honours can do. 


CHAP. XV. 
That he ſbould often be renewing his Reputation. 


— —— > 
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(4) 

# Myſtery are, as it were, the Patterns 
we exhibit to let the World know and judge of 
the Compals of our Ability. If our Beginning 
be but indifferent, the moſt ſurpriſing Progreſs 
afterwards will hardly be enough to repair it; but 
if it be very bad, all our Efforts, as the Proverb 4 
ſays, will only be row ing againſt Wind and Tide. 1 
On the contrary, (5) happy Beginnings are at- | 
tended with a double Advantage; for they not 1 
only ſet an high Price on our Merit at firſt, but 1 
re like wise both a Caution to us, and a Security [ 
tothe Publick, for the time to come. As to the | 


0055 firſt Undertakings in any Art or 


Matter of Reputation, the Publick is not apt to [ 
change in the Eſteem it is once prepoſſeſs'd of, þ 
much leſs is it apt to do ſo, in an Opinion that is. 1 


not to qur Advantage: So that a bad Beginning 
ſorms a Prejudice in Men's Minds, that uſually 
withſtands the Force of After-acts; it is like 2: 
Cancer that cannot be remov'd where once it ts: 
xt, or an inveterate Wound in the Reputation 
chat cannot eaſily be cur d. 


The 
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therefore ſhould 
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The firſt Ely that we make in the WorldWhat 
ave ſomething in it that de- 

ſerves Commendation; and because it 15 to be the 
Deciſion, or ut leaſta very ſtrong Presumptiot 
of our Proceedings afterwards, we ſhould 1. 
ways endeavour to diſtinguiſh it by ſomethin 
that will ſtrike the Imagination; for a commo 
Succeſs can no more raise us to an extraordinary 
Reputation, than the Strength of a Pigmy c 
gain a Giant Honour. Since a good Beginninq bat 
then is the Token and Earneſt of the Natureo 
our Merit, (c) the firſt Eſſay of an Hero ſhoul 
be the Maſter- pieces of an ordinary Man. H. 
le, t 

As ſoon as ever (4d) the illuſtrious Count e m 
Fuentes appear'd in the Race of Heroism, likWhe ( 
the Sun, which at firſt Riſing darts its Light yl: 
around, he gave the World many glorious Marlprou 
of a great Warrior : His firſt Enterprise was 
itſelf enough both to begin and finiſh anotl 
General's Course; no Time had he to acquiÞeg! 
the Virtues, and learn the Functions of aSqÞleri 
dier; the Day that he put on his Armour, het 
came an old and experienc'd Captain. His & 
and Ability was not inferior to his Valour, : 
therefore he undertook the Siege of Cambr 
contrary to the Opinion of the principal OfhcFlan x 
of the Army, and carried it; by that Actinerat 
giving the World reason to know, and fay 
him, That he was an Hero before hewas a Sold 
What a vaſt Stock of Merit muſt he have, 


any 


nſwer ſo great an Expectation in an Enterprize 
hat he took upon himself the Event of! I hose 
hat have nothing to do, but draw Schemes of 
oliticks, may conceive at their Ease great De- 
igns, but it 15 not ſo with ſuch as are intruſted 
"1th great Actions; for (e) the Difficulty of 
heir Execution is not to be perceiv d, but by 
he Knowledge of a thousand Means that muſt 
ſtantly be employ d, and a thousand Obſtacles 
hat muſt be ſurmounted ; which those only, 
hat are engaged in the Action, can be proper 
udges of. 


le, that if a Man would be ſure to be an Hero, 
ZW: muſt begin with ſomething that is Grand. 
ſhe Cedar grows more in one Morning than the 
yſſop does in a Year, because at firſt ſetting it 
outs with infrnitely more Force than the o- 
er; and ſo we may ſay of Reputation, that 
grows ſoon to a great height, when once its 
Weginnings are extraordinary. When the Man's 
lerit has diſcover'd itſelf to a degree of Hero- 
n, Fame makes it ſoon be known, and the Voice 
Praise becomes general. + 


1 
Y 0 " . = LE. at 
But it is not enough to begin gloriouſly, a 
fcYlan muſt perſiſt therein, and, inſtead of de- 


nerating, advance more and more in the Paths 
Virtue and Renown. Mero began his Reign 
ke a Father of his Country, but he continu'd 
nd ended it like a Tyrant; and when the Ex- 
5 727 
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However that be, I cannot forego my Princi- 
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tremities of Good. and Evil, of Glory: 
Shame, of Virtue and Vice thus meet iu o 
and the ſame Person, he is accounted a Mont; 
and condemn'd to the Scorn and Horror of: 
Ages. But it is not perhaps læſs difficult toy 
ort a Reputation, than to raise it at firſt, Ay 
is of the ſame Nature with other things that 
ſubject to the Laws of Time, it 8 by lit 


and little, it falls 5 and dies ; and tho GU 1 
when once acquir'd, laſts a Man for ever, yi 
it is only when the Man has not ſurviv'd . 


Glory. 


It is therefore neceſſary to renew one's Rept 
tation from time to time, 1. e. at certain Inte 
vals to give treth Demonſtrations of one's M 
rit: For Fame, as to what is culpable or pris 
worthy in us, does not behave 10 but 15 
apt to be ſilent of our good Actions, When 
are too long in giving it afreſh Occaſion to ſpe 
of us. On the other hand, as the moſt acco 
'pliſh'd Merit loſes a great deal by .ſhewing itſe 
too frequently, the great Art and Dexterity! 
when to ſuſpend, and when to re-exhibit t 
Effects of it to the greateſt Advantage. Th 
wiſe Altermtive of Repose and Action kee 

up the publick Eſteem, whereas Succeſſes th 

are continu'd, or follow one another too close 

- make little or no Impreſſion. Does not the d 
change its Horizon? And yet its Absence fro 
one Part of the World excites a Deſire of te 
ing it again, v bilſt its Return into another 1» : 
ten 


— 


ended with Joy. The Cæſars left Rome time 


' eſh Laurels. | 


MACE ALEL EEE ANERLY 


REMARKS on Char. XV. 
That he ſbou d often be renewing his Reputation. 


His Chapter is divided into Two Heads; the former 
ſhews the Importance of eſtabliſhing a Reputation 
lat firſt; and the other, the Neceſſity of ſupporting aod 
increafting it after ward. And to take them in a 
f. Polit. Politick View, they may from what M. de L. 
ſays to Lewis XV. upon the Reduction of New 
ance, receive ſome llluſtration, The Effect, ſays he, has 
rer 'd your Expectation. The French depend upon thoſe 
gvellous Actions, that have truck their Enemies with 
toniſhment z. and your Arms bave got a Reputation in 
at Country, that will not a little contribute to the Con fi- 
ion of your Power. 
This Phantom of Reputation is one of the greateſt Ad- 
tages in the Government of a State, thoꝰ ſome there are 
t make their Virtue conſiſt ina Contempt of this Smoke, 
they call it, that is ſold in the World, and bought fo very 
We muſt leaye them to believe as they pleaſe; but 
hiuks their Point of Honour in this regard is not ſo con- 
ent with good Policy, which always endeavours to have 
genchanting Object march before it, and to have it ap- 
ar of a prodigious Size, in order to ſurpriſe and aſtoniſh 
deholders; for tis oſtner the Force of this advantageous 
a than any ſolid and ſubſtantialReatons, that ſupports and 
teaſes the Reſpect of Kings within their Realms, and 
sche Terror of their Name without. D 
— 33 ut 
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ter time to go and ſeek for Glory among Stran- 
ers, and always return d home crown d with 


— 


gut when this Charm upon Men's Misds is not bare yd 


peration; and Power, and Prudence, and Proſperityaret) 


ard their Fortune or Grandeur, than ſuffer any Breach 
be malle in it; it being very certain, that the firſt Dim 


gerous Conſequence towards their Ruin. 


Freedom. that Princes ſhou d never accoumt any Profi 


informs us, that in all Times, and in all States, Princes! * 
had a great Reputation, had always more Succels, , chr. 
Fyrces, more Rirhes, and all other kind of Power, Er, i: | 
ſuch as were inferior to them herein. As therefore Mies t 
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Effect of Prejudice, or produc'd by the Power of Ty 
mans; when there is a more real Cauſe to influence itz 


effective Principles upon whichaPrince's Reputation is, 
bliſh'd, there is nothing then that he may not promiſe hin 
ſelt, nothing that he may not aim at; for by the Aſſiſt 
of theſe great Ideas, that tie the Hands and Arms wha 
they ſeize the Imagination, he is ina Condition to carry 
his Projects as faras he pleaſes, He ſhould never there; 
fail to make the beſt Uſe of the favourable Diſpokitiar 
which Time and good Fortune, as well as his own My 
has taken care to torm in Men's Minds; for theſe will c 
tribute no lels to his Advancement than the Armies he 
under his Command. 

This Account gives us a clear Conception both of : 
End for whicha Prince ſhou'd at firſt endeavour to n 
himſelt a great Reputation, and of the Means that wile 
able him both to fuſtain and augment it. 

Another great Miniſter treats of this Subject in adiſſet 
manner. Reputation, ſays he, is the more neceſſary 
Princes, ſince a Perſon, we have a good Opinion of, can 
more with his bare Name, than another rhat is difeſtcen 
can o witb his Armies, They are oblig'd therefore to 
jue their Reputation above Life itſelf, and ſhou'd rather. 


tion thereof, how flight ſoever it may be, is a Step of 


UW 


Upon this Conlideration;' I cannot but fay with g 


vantageous to them, if it affects their Honbur in thek 
and that they are blind and inſenſible of their true Inte 
if ever they embrace any ſuch Overture. In fhort, Hil p, 


cannot be too jealous of their Reputation, thoſe that? pts te 


ut them cannot be too caretul to ſet off their perſonal 
od Qualitiesaccording to their Deſert. 9 75 
Thoſe that will order their Conduct according to the 
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les and Principles laid down in this Teſtament, will cer- 
al acquire a Name, which, both in their Subjects and 
ir Neighbours Minds, will be of no {mall Weight and 
alideration, eſpecially if they be religious towards God 
true to their Promiſes, Conditions abſolutely neceſſary 
any Prince's Reputation, inſomuch that he, who is de- 
ute of them, ſhall not be eſteem d by any but he on the 
ntrary that is poſſeſs d of them, ſhall have the Reſpect 
iReverence of all the World, and great Truſt and Con- 
nce placed in him — 1 adyance.nothing upon the 
ect but what is plain and certain, and what every ſenſi- 
Man's reaſoning will convince him of. 


a) Our firſt Undertakings in any Art are, as it were, the 
tern; we exhibit to let the World know and judge of our A- 
h.] The Pôlick, which is always equitable, and the 
lawful Diſpoſer of a great Reputation, does not diſtri- 
t blindly and at hap- hazard, but according to the Mea- 
of Merit and Truth. It is ſo affected witli the Admi- 
2 and Love of Virtue, that it never refuſes its Praiſes, 
where the Obſcurity of the Perſon deprives him of it 
And if at any time it happens, that the Publick is 
tafty in its Judgment and ſurpriz'd into a Miſtake, its 
ake never laſts long; for being better inform'd by Men 
iſdom and Knowledge, whom it is always guided by, 
on recovers from its Error, condemning what it had 
th >W'gitly approv'd before, and approving what it had too 
roi condemn'd: And hence it comes ta paſe, that it a 
che E las not always the Reputation that he merits, he ſel- 
lar or never has what he does not deſerve, Truth is the 
Hi Foundation of publick Opinion; we ſeldom ſeea Man 
aces. ly eſteem'd for a Talent or a Virtue that he has not; 
15, Hf. thro Cabal or Intrigue, he has got himſelf that Cha- 
ver, it ſeldom abides by him; for all the World never 
fore Npires to deceive ſome particular Perſons, and he that 
chat pts to deceive all the World will have but bad Suc - 


Gracia! 
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niſh Hero, who was now become an old General, con 
ate in the Art of War, and more valiant than ever. 
mean is the Battle of Roeroy, whieh Lewis of B 
Duke of Engnien, and afterwards+Prince' of Cond, 
from the Spaniſh, when the Count de Fuentes com 
the Infantry, which before that Day was always t 
phant and invincible. The Count de Fontaines, fa 
Author of the Account of Rozroy and Fribourg, was 
the firſt Captains of his Age; and tho” his IIlneſs o 
him to be carried in a Chair, yet he nevertheleſs gar, 
ders every where He received the Duke of f 
with great Firmneſs, and ſuffer d not his Men to fre 
the French were within fifty Paces He re 
them twice; and their third Attack had fucceeded noh 
had not the Corps de Reſerve joyn d the Body that the 
headed. By which means the Spaniſh Infantry being 
rounded on every ſide, = way at laſt and asked 
The Count de Fontaines was afterwards | 
dead in his Chair at the Head of his Troops, whole Ly 
Spaniards longlamented, whoſe Courage the French 
mended, and even the Prince ſaid, that if he cou'dnot 
conquer d, he wou d have wiſh'd to have died lik 
Such are the Eſſays of Bravery and Conduct that G 
requires in a great Hero. 


j 


(e) The Difficulty of the Execution is not perceived 
the Knowledge of a thouſand Means that muſt be em 
and a thouſand Obſtacles that muſt be ſurmounted.) 

. Variety of Means happily emptoy'd, and the Diver 
Obſtacles sKilfally ſurmounted, are what make up ti 
per Character of M. de Turenne. He had, by hisR 
ons, got ſo perfect a Knowledge of War, as to reduq 
the very Hazards and Contingencies of it to an Arta 
thod, and cou'd diſcover his Advantage in ſuch things 
moſt expert Captains knew nothing of. He knew 
than any one General to make the moſt of an Opport 
to improve the Advantage of a Battle, to fecure him! 

N a wiſe Reſolution where the Succeſs of an Adventr! 

| uncertain, to find a Remedy when he was in Diff 

F to repair his Affairs when they ſeem'd quite ruin 


ontin 


they ri 
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Enterpriſe drop with all the Temper, and all the Pati- 
xcellary. to executeit-with.Succels, He never w 
pint an Enemy gwithourfirſt obviating their Deſign; ' 
the Knowledge he had of what they ſhould do, he 
aſily foretei what they would do againſt him. How 
Meaſures has be broke, how many Projects defeated, 
any Advantages obtain'd only by his Penetration and 
ght! And how often has he anſwer'd for Events, that 
otherwiſe uncertain, with the ſame Certainty, as if 
gut mſelf had laid the Plan ! So that Troops under his 
nand always reckon d leſs upon their Number or their 
r, than they did upon their General's Conduct. | 
s is but a Sketch of the Picture of that General, 
ff the great Conde, wheri he went to take his Poſt in 
, was knovwen to ſay. « I could heartily wiſh' to 
only two Hours Diſcourſe with M. de Turenne's 
ſt, to receive from him the Knowledge he had of the 
rs of that Country. Words that are glorious for 
ceding, and not unbecoming the ſucceeding Hero! 
ea howeyer, that, from whatthas been ſaid, we may 
e former, tho! very ſlight and imperfect, is e- 
to explain and demonſtrate Gracian's Propoſition, 
hat thoſe, that have nothing to do but draw Schemes 
iticks in their Cloſets, conceive at their eaſe great 
sz but it js not ſo with ſych, as are intruſted with 
ecution of great military Actions. 
eſecand Part of this Chapter ſeems likewiſe to make 
k two Heroes : Ir 45 not enough to begin gloriouſly, a - 
muſt perſiſt therein, and, inſtead of degenerating, ad- 
more and more in the Paths of Honour and, Renown ; 
high Credit and Reputation neyer fail'd : they ſup- 
lit to the yerylaſt; their Glory futviv'd them, and 
ontinue like that of Alexander or Ceſar, whoſe He- 
they renew'd, | 
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That he ſhould hyve all good Oualities with 


N Hero ſhou'd make himſelf as much 
I poſſible Maſter of all Virtues, of all p: 
fections and good Qualities; but he ſhould n 
affect any. (a) Affectation is certainly the 0 
polite of Grandeur, becauſe in it there is alw: 
a Littleneſs of Spirit ; whereas the other, for 
its Plainneſs and Simplicity, has ſomethinge 
vated in it. (b) Affectation is a kind of du 
Praise that a Man gives himself, but Peopl 
good Sense hear and underſtand him as wells 
he made his own Panegyrick never ſo loud 
Now for a Man to praise himself, is a Way 
get no great Commendation from others; 1 
accordingly it is an uſual and very juſt Puul 
ment upon him; that is highly ſarisfied wi 
himself. te enjoy his Contentment alone, wil 
out any one to riyal him init, or congratul 
him upon it. The Reſult therefore is, that ti 
Virtue ſhould be in us, but the Praise cot 
from others, even tho the Subject of that P 
be never fo juſt, or never ſo well known. 


Eſted 
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him when he does not think fit to beſtow 
o at other times he ſaves us the Shame and 
ble of requeſting it, and of his own ac- 
gives it as Iberally to Merit, as he obſtinate- 
fuſes it to: the vain Shew of it. So that to 


uch our Modeſty, and diſcover an Eſteem for 
Il Pves, is the Way to make others withdraw 
d offs, or at leaſt become filent in what is really 


ple and praise- orthy in us. 


ple that live at Court, your refin'd Wits 
wmercitul Cenſurers, carry Matters againſt 
ation much farther. All Nerfection, that 


is no more than Grimace; 1 
phantom of a fictitious Virtue, wherein 


ac their Parts: (c) A Judgment, in my 
on, a little too ſevere ! eſpecially from 
null 


keninther natural. Clours. 
ch are in a manner infinite). that which I 
acht to cure it, if it were any where else. 


Hit be a Weakneſs in the Mind to affect 
| | = 


cem is a free Sentiment of the, Mind, which; | 
115 always ſo jealous to keep, in his own, 
ſon, that no Art or Authority can obtain 


to make too. glaring, an Aren ee; tay 
but the Mask 


x that are always acting a Part, and ſeldom 


ever this be; of all ſorts of A ffectation 


moſt incurable. is the Affectation of Wiſe _. 
because the Diſcase. is in the Remedy it 
nd falls upon Reason, which only could 


- — — 
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good Qualities, (4) what a Folly and extravag 


Madneſs muſt it be to affect ſuch Imperfectio 
and Faults, and Vices as a Man has not? 


Some there are, who, notwithſtanding Wi 
Commonneſs of an Aﬀectation, are ſo ſenſi! Ge 
of its Folly and Ridiculousneſs, as to ſtrive 
avoidit ; and yet (as if this Defe& were naty 
and infeparable to Humanity) they genen 
run upon the Rock they would avoid, in affe 
ing not to affect at all. Nero affected not tot 
Diſſembler; and yet the very Pains he took 
conceal himself diſclosꝰd his Temper and C 
rater, as cunning as he was. The greateſt 
fection of Art, we ſay, is to hide it; and ſo 
higheſt degree of Artifice is, by another n 
ſubtle arid Yefin'd A rtihce, to ſereen it from 
Observation of the World; but this could 
be done in ſo ſuſpicious and diſcerning a Co 
as that of Tibtrius, tho' his Conduct was 
eternal Leſſon of Diſſimulation, 

15 53G | 113434. 0 
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To return. An Heto ſhould Have all g 
Qualities united in him} without affeRingat 
for this will give him a doubleTitle to Great 
both as his Merit is compleat and as he ha 
general Eſteem' as he is in Reality an Hero, Nu 
as he is untversally reputed ſo: But Aﬀecte for 
on the cofitraxy, even in the leaſt degree, au xt t 
mixes Faults and Merits together, which I © 
Damp upon cur Idea, and aDiminution of , 
Eſteem. of DTRTR $::3-3-2R-0235 TEE 7 . 


Made 
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To conclude. What need has a great Man of 
my foreign Aid to procure the Regard that is 
due to his Merit, when a certain Air of noble 
Simplicity, and Forgetfulneſs of his own Gran- 
deur, will not fail toattach the publick Attenti- 
on, fince ſhutting his Eyes upon himself is an 


This Conduct I cannot but call a kind of Prodi- 
py in the State of Heroism and Greatneſs ; and 
there be any other, that ſuits it better, I own, 
[know nothing of it. ; ; 


7 . e 


RE MARK S on CHAp. XVI. 


That he ſhou'd 3 Qualities withous 
10. 


) A Ffefation-is certainly the Oppoſite of Grandeur, be- 
og x in it there is always a Littleneſs of Spirit. ], 
teat Men, ſays the Author of the Moral Reflections, are 
Ways liable to great Defaults; and. I may add, that they 
te ſubject to little ones as much as other People, as he him- 
af ſays in another Place. There is nothing, ſays he, that 
ould humble Perſons deſerving great Commendations, 
ore than their taking ſuch pains to make themſelves valu- 
ectiße for little things. The Humiliation, according to him, 
ght to be general in all ſuperior Merit; for in all Profeſſi- 
Is, as he goes on, every ore affects a Mien and external 
taviour, according to what he would have us believe 
mn; ſo that one may ſay, as he concludes, that the World 
made of nothing but * Appearances. rr 
. 1 


* 


nfallibleWay to open all the World's upon him? 
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the World be made of nothing but outward Appearances, or 
no; yet it is certain, that great Men fall into Aﬀectation as 
well as the Vulgar, tho' it be a kind of Contradiction to true 
Greatneſs. It was an Affectation, ſays Montagne, founded 
upon an Opinion of his own Beauty, that made Alexander 
hold his Head alittle awry, Alcibiades ſpeak with a ſoft and 
effeminate Tone, and Julius Cæſar be often ſcratching his 
Head with his Finger, which is the Action of a Man tull of 
Thought. To ſay owner thoſe Salutations, and Bows 
and Complements, whereby Men falſely acquire the Hc- 
nour of being humble and courteous, tor tis no uncom- 
mon thing to be humble out of Vanity; I my ſelf am flip- 
pant enough of my Cap-Complements, eſpecially in Sum- 
mer-time, and meet with cnough that retalliate them; but 
I could wiſh, that Princes were more ſparing and juſt Di- 
penſers of their Favours, becauſe an indiſcreet Diſtribution 
of them takes away their Force. 

Among other Inſtances of Affectation, we ſhould not 
forget the ſtiff Behaviour of the Emperor Conſtantius, ho, 
hen he appear d in publick, held his Head ſteady and up- 
right, never turn'd it either to one fide or t'other, took no 
notice of thoſe that ſaluted him, but kept his Body im- 
moveable, even without humouring the Motion of his 
Coach, or daring to ſpit, blow his Noſe or wipe his Face in 
Company Too good an Opinion of one's ſelf ſeem: 
to be the Origin of this ſtarch'd Behaviour, and'tis with 
Men of this Complexion that, in ſpight ot my Teeth, I 
am forc'd to be out of Patience. | 


(b) er is a kindof dumb Praiſe which a Man give. 
himſelf, but People of good Senſe hear and underſtand hin: as 
well as if he made his own Panegyrick never ſo loudly.) 1 
cannot tell, continues Montagne, whether I have any ſecret 
Propenſion to this Vice; I can only ſrrear, that it does not 
proceed from any Eſteem I have for myſelf, I value not 
myſelf above my real Worth; and if there is any vainG!ory 
in me, it is infus'd ſuperficially by the Deceitfulneſs of my 
Complexion, but has not r e. Subſtance in it as to ap- 
E to the View of my judgment: I may perhaps be ſprink- 


„as We may ſay, but I certainly am not ſtain d with 2 
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As to the Product of my Wit, ſuch as it is, I can truly ſay 
[ never yet publiſh'd any thing that pleas'd me; nor has the 
Approbation of others compenſated my Diſguſt. My Judg- 
ment, in wat relates to myſelf, is nice and difficult; nor 
have I ever yet produced any thing that eou'd fatisfy ir, 

If Montagne had no better Opinion of himſelf than this 
comes to, it was no hard matter to an{wer his Doubt; he 
certainly was fiee from a Fault, that is founded upon Vani- 
ty and the Love of Praiſe: For, as the ſame Author ſays in 
other Chapter, we do not matter ſo much what we really 
are, as what weare in the Cognizance of the World : Even 
Wiſdom itſelf ſeems of no Uſe, if none but we enjoy it, 
if it does not appcar to the View and Approbation ot o- 
thersz and our Valour and Activity are always valued ac- 
cording to the Figure they make: A very detective Eſtima- 
tion! Bruyere is much of the ſame Sentiment with Gracian 
ind Montagne. The firſt Men, ſays he, tho' ſimple and 
pain, were great in themſelves, and independent on a thou- 
and external things which are ſince invented, to ſuppiy 
perhaps that true Greatneſs which is now extinct, 


(c) A Fudgment alittle too ſevere) Eſpecially from Perſons 
that are almoſt always acting a Part, and ſeldom appear in 
Heir natural Colours.) A true Pamphilus, ſays Bruyere, is 
full of his own Merit, and keeps himſelf always in View; 
never torgets the Idea he has of his Grandeur, Alliances, 
Employments and Quality; he jumbles them all together 
nd confounds them, when he endeavours to ſhew them to 
Advantage If at any time he ſmiles on one of a 
ower Order or a Man of Wit, he chooſes his Time to juſt - 
x, that he is never to be caught in the Fact; he wou'd 
d.uſh to be unfortunately ſurpriz'd in the leaſt Familiarity 
with a Perſon that is not rich, powerful, a Prime Miniſter 's 
friend, Relation or Domeltick———— One day he tees 
jou in a Gallery, and flies you; the next day he finds you in 
place leſs publick, or, it publick, in the Company of a 
great Man, he then takes Courage, comes up to you, and 
s, Yeſterday you would not ſee me, Sometimes he will 
cave you abruptly, to join a Noble Lord or Prime Com- 
tuſſioner; and ſometimes, it he finds you wih them, will 

I 2 10g 
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jog and carry you away: Meet him at another time, he wi 
not ſtop you; you muſt run and hollow ſo loud atter him, 
as to give Sport to all that paſs by. Thus the Pamphilns' 
live always as if they were on the Stage, Pec ple bred up iu 
Diſguiſe, who hate nothing more than to be natural; real 
Dr amatis Perſonæ, Flcridors and Mandoris's. 
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d) The different kinds of Affectation are in a manner if 
»ite.] This Text is too ſhort, and at the ſame time too in- 
ſtructive, not to have ſome Examples ſuitable to the Subject 
of it: I ſnall therefore produce ſome from three Conditions 
of Life, that are moſt diſtinguiſſ'd in their kind, Alexa. 
der affected to be a Muſician, which his Father upbraided 
him with, and there is an Anſwer ot his Maſter's, whom 
heendeavour'd to ſurpaſs in that Art, that, together with 
Alexander's Name, is tranſmitted to Poſtcrity. The God, 


- forbid, Sir, that yon ſhou d underſtand this Science better thai 


J. Mithridatesaftefted to be a Phyſician, and pretended to 
cure his Soldiers better than all the Faculty met together at 
that time could do. Even Auguſtus, that Prince of ſo 
much Prudence, affected to bea Satyriſt, witneſs his Verſes 
againſt Pollio; and in this reſpect he was not 
ſo great and generous as Lewis XIV, who 
forbad the Publication of a * Piece, wherein 
the Satyriſt of the Age had vindicated his Maſter from ſome 
untoward jeſts that were put upon him in the Court of 
Vienna. "Tis indeed too mean a thing for a Monarch to vs 
lue himſelf upon Poetry, and Lewis XIV. was great ineve- 
ry thing he did; for tho he once thought out ot Complas 
ſance to have anſwer d a Perſon, he was reſolv d to ſee no 
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more, in Verſe; yet he employ'd one of h 
Subjects todo it for him, who was accoun 
tedroexcelin that kind of Writing, which 
would have been beneath a Soveraign to have buſied himlct 
about, Nero affected to be a Poet and Comedian both: 
once; the Emperor Adrian to be the ableſt Gram marian ot 
his Time; and Dionyſfus to be more eloquent than Plan 
and a better Poet than Philoxenes. 


Racine. 


come to the Affectations of another Order, that of tis 
Magiſtrate, Does it at allbecome two Roman Conſuls 1: 
Meta 


eo common and trivial, and which even himſelf is —_— 
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Montagne, the ſupre me Magiſtrates of a Commonwealth 


that was Empreſs ot the World, to employ their Time in 


metho ing and compoting a Letter genteelly, to gain the 


Reputation of un:terſtanding their Mot her- Tongue better 
than other Folks? What cou'd a Schoolmaſter do more, 
tuat gets his Livelihood by it? This Formality in writing 
favours too much of the Artiſt, If the Actions of Xero- 
than and Cefar had not far furpaſs'd their Elaquence, I be- 
eve they had never rote anything; for twas their Deeds, 
and not their Words, chat they ſtudied to recommend. Ir 
the ber fection of ſpeaking well cou'd bring any Glory to a 
Perion of great Renown, Scipio and Lelius wou d certainly 
vor have reſign d the i lonour of thei Comedies, and all the 
quaint and delicate Expreſhions of the Latin Tongue to an 
African Slave. For that this Work was theirs, its Beauty 
and Excellence, as well as Terence 's own Acknowledgment, 
—— nor ſhall any diſpoſſeſs me of this 


St. Euremond, as well as Montagne, finds the ſame Fault 
with the Roman Conſul, I love, ſays he, to find out in Ci- 
&ro's Epiſtles, both his own and thoſe Perſons of Quality's 
Character that he writes to. As for himſelf, he cannot 
forego his Art of Rhetorick, but in every the leaſt Recom- 
mendation that he makes to his beſt Friends, he infinuates 
imſelf with as much Art and Addreſs, as if he were going 


o gain the Conſent of a Perſon unknown to him in the 


rreateſt Affair of Lite. Other Men's Letters have not that 
ine Turn in them, but, in my Opinion, they have more 
good Senſe. | 
A third Rank of Men, diſtinguiſh'd in the Common- 
ealth, but equally ſubject to ectation, are your Men of 
Knowledge and polite Literature; and Bruyere has drawn 
deir Character to the Life, Herillus, whether he ſpeaks, 
iranguesor writes, is continually citing: He brings in the 
rinceof Philoſophers to tell you, that Mine will make you 
run; and the Roman Orator, that Water qualifies it. When 
ediſcourſes of Morals, it is not he, but the divine Plato 
at aſſures you Iiriue is amiable, and Vice odious, and that 
ith of them will in time turn into an Habit; things the 


TY. 
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ble of thinking, he will own to the Ancients, the Lan 
and Greeks. 

But after all, this Man, with his multitude of Citation, 
is but ridiculous; whereas he, that pretends to polite Lex. 
ning, and yet falls into Affectation, and endeavours to ma 
a Party therein, is a Perſon highly to be condemn'd : Hes 
a publick Corrupter ot good Taſte ; and 'tis no Thanks x 
him, that the French have not loſt the Glory of ſpeakin 
one of the fineſt Tongues in Europe, even in the Opin 
of Strangers themſelves, who think it an Honour to kno 
it. Tis an Happineſs, that the Court and City deſpiſed th 
trifling Jargon almoſt as ſoon as it appear'd in ſome Work; 
Their Contempt is a kind of Antidote againſt the Mala 
which our Love of Novelty might in a ſhort time make 
pidemical. There ſhould be ſome legal Correction, {' 
Montag ne, for filly and trifling Writers, as there is for Vay 
bonds; they ſhould be baniſh'd from the Hands of the Pe 
ple, I the firſt, and an hundred more ſuch as]: Nor does! 
ſay this in Raillery; for the Itch of Writing ſeems to be 
Symptom of a diſſolute Age. 


(e) That kind of Affectation, which I accotmt moſt ine 
' Ble, is the Affectation of Wiſdom.) Philip II. had this F:u 
at leaſt on a certain Occaſion, that a Spaniſh Author | 
proaches him with. He complain'd that his Father kt 
from him the Government and Revenue of the King 
of Naples and the Dutchyof Milan, whichtroubled Char 
v. to ſuch a degree, that it haſten'd his Renunciation : | 
then Philip put on an Air of Wiſdom and Modeſty; n 

{ome Difficulty of accepting his Father's total Abdicatic 
ſaid, that he only took upon him the Weight of the Cron 
to prolong his Days; and that, had it not been for that 
{ideration, he wou d ſtill have refus'd it, out of a Conv 

on of his Inſufficiency to bear ſo great a Burden with $ 


cels. 


(f) What a Folly is it to ec ſuch Im perfection, 
Faults, and Vices, as a Man has not!] The Courtiers 
Alexander went with their Necks awry, becauſe he di 
thoſe of Diony/ires look'd at every thing near, becauſe 
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was ſhort-ſighted ; and ſome have pretended to be deaf, be- 
cauſe their Maſter was ſo: And thus it comes to paſs, that 
there is nothing but Affectation in the World; for the Great 

y their Soveraign, and the Little are the Apes of the 
Great. It looks, ſays the Author of the A oral Reflections, 
asif Men had not Fauits enough ot themſelves, they are ſo 
buſy to increaſe their Number by {ome ſingular Qualities 
that they affect to appear in, and are ſo diligent to improve 
them, that they become at laſt natural Faults, and beyond 
their Ability to correct A Man is never fo ridicu- 
lous, added he; by thoſe Qualities that are his own, as hy 
thoſe that he affects to have; and therefore the Truth ot 
our Author's Maxim ſhould prevail with us to avoid al] 


Affectation. 


14 CHAP: 
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CHAP. XVHA.. 
That he ſhould have Emulation in him. 


(a) Oſt of the Primitive Heroes had no 

Poſterity, or none at leaſt that did 
inherit their Glory and Greatneſs of Soul: But 
if they wanted that Happineſs, the Honour of 
having ſo many ſamous Imitators has made them 
_ Amends. It looks indeed, as if Heaven 
had purpoſcly made them (not to leave Succeſ- 
fors in their Blood and Merit, but) to be the 
common Medelsef all the Heroes that were to 
come after them: For extraordinary Men are 
like Books, wrote from the Conduct of our 
Lives; they muſt be read, and meditated, and 
daily revolv'd, to know by what ways and means 
they attain'd their End, which was Heroiſm, 
(a) A Mau ſhould therefore propoſe to himſclt 
ſuch Perſonsas are the moſt famorrs in their Ge- 
neration; and that not guy to imitate, not only 
equallize, but even if poſſible to ſurpaſs them. 
The Valour of Achilles was a noble Spur to the 
young Macedonian Hero; and his glorious Dceds 
rais d in his Heart an active and jealous Impati- 
ence, to outſtrip him in the Race of Fame, A. 
exander was known to weep upon hearing the 
great Actions of Achilles ; but it was not Acbil: 
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ls dead in his Tomb that he bewail'd, it was him- 
ſelf, who had been ſo long idle, and not yet be- 
gun the glorious Courſe of the Conqueror of. 


the Trojans. 


What Achilles was to Ale vander, the ſame was 
Alexander afterwards to Ceſar. The wonderful 
{xploits of the Macedonian inſpir'd the Roman 
N 10 a generous Ambition to become his Rival; 
1nd he carried his Conqueſts to ſuch a Height, 


that to this very day Fame has given an equal 
duffrage, and remains undetermin'd which was. 


the greateſt Hero; for if Alexander had all the 
Erjt, Ceſar had all the Weff for the Theatre of 
his great Actions. Don Alphonſo the Magnani- 
mous, King of Arragon and Naples, us'd to ſay” 
that Drums and Trumpets did not more enliven 
1 Warlike Horſe, than the Fame of Ceſar kind- 
kd in his Heart a Martial Tire; ſo that it is by 
Emulation that Heroes ſuccecd to Glory, and 


by Glory to Immortality. 


In every Profeſſion, and in all Arts and Sci- 
ences, we ſee daily ſome Men that make a Figure 
and ſhine, while others are buried in Obſcurity: 
the latter are like the Ant ipodes of Merit, but: 
the former arc {ct up as ſo many Lights to ſhew 
us the Way to arrive at it. By whar Steps we 
re to do this, tis the Buſineſs of every wiſe 
Man to discern ; and to this purpose he ſhould 
aways have ready in his Mind the Hiſtory of 
ttoſe great Men, whose Condition of Life he 


15 finds 
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finds himſelf deſtin'd for. Plutarch, in his Pi. 
rallels, gives us a kind of Catalogue of the an. 
tient Heroes; and Paul Fovius, in his Elogies, 
does the ſame of the Moderns; but both arc de- 
fective in point of Extent and Criticiſm, tho 
who ſhall dare to attempt to ſupply them. This 
cannot be done with Succeſs, but by ſome Per. 
ſon that has a ſuperior Genius ; for if it be ng 
eaſy Matter to place great Men in their prope 
Order, and according to the Epoch of the Time 
wherein they liv'd, (a) what a difficult Work 
muſt it be, to give every one his juſt Character 
and to aſſign the exact Difference between them 
according to the Variety and Degree of their 


Merit? 


But not to trouble our ſelves with enquiring 
for different Pictures of Heroiſm, there is one, 
that in evcry Line has ſome eminent Quality or 
other, which of itself will ſufhce for all, Sai 
will eaſily perceive, that I mean Philip IV, who 
in his Person exhibits all the Perfections that ar 
divided among many others ; a Model whereby 
a Man may form himself into a perfect Mon 
arch; a Prince, that is happy in his Enterpn 
zes; an Heroin War, wise and regular in his 
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private Life, firm and couragious in the Faith; 
amiable in his Behaviour; acceſſible to the low 
eſt of his Subjects; ina word, a great Man 1 
excry thing. | 
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REMA R K S on Cup. XVII. 


That he ſbon d have Emulation in bir. 


Racian, in my Opinion, Pad r 4. niet he hed 
giyen us a Defintionof F mutation, and ſo aſcertain d 
WM Principle whereby we m' ant better judge ot its Effects. 
Emulation is a Virtuc. that makes us diſpute Glory with 
> Great Men, and if voffible excel them: But this noble and 
0 i commendable P. mon will appear in a fairer Light, it we 
Face it by ite contrary. Jealouſy and Emulation operate 

on the ſaſ e Object. i. e. another Man's Merit; with this 

tiffer".nce, that the latter is a Sentiment voluntary, bold, 

incere.; which renders the Soul truitful, and profits by 
great Examples fo far, as often to excel what it admires: 
The former, on the contrary, is a violent Motion and fore d 
Conteſſion of the Merit it does not poſſeſs, which goes ſo 
far as eyen to deny the Virtue of the Objects where it ex- 
ils; or, if it is compell'd to confeſs it, refuſes to commend, 
or envies its Re ward: A barren Paſſion it is! that leaves a 
[00 Man in the ſame State wherein he found him; fills him with 
gh Idcasof himſelf and his Reputation, and makes him 
cos and ſullen to another Man's Actions and Works; 
makes him aſtoniſſi d to ſee any Qualifications in the World 
better than his own, or other Men enjoy Talents that he 
naues himſelt upon: A ſhameful Vice! which grows by 
ts Exceſsto Vanity and Preſumpꝰ ion, anddoes not ſo much 
perſwade him, that is infected with it, that he has more 
deuſe and Merit than others, but even makes him believe 
lt he is the only Man of Senſe and Merit in the World, 

As to the Principle of Emulation, it ariſes from the Love: 
of Glory; andꝰtis this Love ot Glory, as a famous Acade- 
mck tells us, which has prefery'd even till or Days the: 
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ages whoſe Virtue and Qualifications have made them fa- 
mous in Antiquity. 


(b) AMan ſhou d propoſe to himſelf ſuch Persons as are mes 
amous in their Generations, and that not only to imitate, but 
even if poſſible to ſurpaſs them.) The Chevalier de Mere will 
not agree. to this Maxim, which has in all things been 
taught, and approv'd, and put in practice with great Suc- 
cels, Emulation, ſays he, but badly becomes an Hero, he 
means a martial Hero; and ſo it badly becomes Alexander 
tobe the Emulator of Achilles, Cæſar of Alexander, and 
the great Conde and Turenne of the former; in a word, all 
the Couquerors of tormer Ages to have imitated, equall d, 
and ſometimes excell'd their Predeceſſors by an Emulation 
that their Examp'e inſpir'd ; ard the Reaſon he pives for 


Motions of their own Breaſts, without reflecting on other 
Men's Actions. But does a Man ceaſe to to be brave from 
the mere Motions of bis own Breaſt, when by thinkin 
e pon the great Actions of Heroes, he finds himſelf urged 
ey a noble Emulation to reſemble them? On the contrary, 
one but true Heroes are accuſtom'd to have theſe high 
eatiments: The common People can admire Heroic Ac- 
cStions ot Heroes, but in them the Sentiment produces no- 
thing, and why? Becauſe they have not a Fund of Valour 
omake them aſpire at ſuch things; whereas the Bravery 
bt one Hero takes only its Obſervation from another's, that 
ach is the Road that leads to Glory. But is a Man there- 
re an Hero becauſe he is brave? A Brute of a Man may be 
rave, and even from the mere Motions of his Breaſt, and 
herefore there maſt be other great Qualities beſides to con- 
tute an Hero; for which reaſon Gracian ſays, that Men 
elike Books wrote for the Conduct of our Lives; they muſt 
readand meditated, and daily revolv d, to know by what 
and means one may attain Heroiſm, which was their 


le) Plutarch is deſective in point of Criticiſm.) Plutarch 
doubt, ſays Montagne, remember 'd very well the Na- 
re of the Proyince he had undertaken; and therefore he 
How Ws informs 


this Poſition is, That Heroes ſhould be brave from the mere 
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informs us not ſo much of the Date of the Ruin of Ca- 
thage, as the Manners of Hannibal and Scipio; nor does he 
fo much tell us, where Marcellus died, as why his Duty ti 
his Prince deſerv d a better Fate than to die where he dis; 
for his Buſineſs is not ſo much to teach us Hiſtories, as how 
to judge ot them. He has indeed a great many long Speecl; 
es, 3 he ſhews himſelf a great Maſter without any 
great Occaſion; but there are a thouſand things neceſluy 
to be known, that he but rarely touches on: He only point; 
us the Way where we may go it we pleaſe, and dor's ng 
more than give us here and there a little Sketch, lu 
in the moſt lively Words imaginable; ſo that we are {ome 
times forc'd to ſhitt from one Place to another, to make the 
better Connection. Tis a pity that Men of great Under 
ſtanding ſhou'd ſo much delight in Brevity; it may be a 
Advancement ot their Reputation, but it is not ſo wel! 
us. In ſhort, Plutarch choſe rather to leave us under al 
ſire of having more from him, than under a Satiety. 
M. St. Evremond is more curious in remarking B. 
tarch's Default in point of Criticiſm, tho“ he knew i 
Author only by the Help ot Montagne, as he himſelt ſecn 
to acknowledge. As for the Compariſons of Plutari 
ſays he, which Montagne eſteems ſo admirable, they fe 
to me tobe very fine; but I think he might have gone fu 
ther, and penetrated deeper into the bottom of human N 
ture, for there are Windings and Turnings in our Seu 
that have cſcap'd him. He has judg'd of Man in the grok 
and not ſuppos'd him ſo different and various as he is, zvick 
ed and virtuous, equitable and unjuſt, Kind and cruel; a 
wherein ſoever he ſeems to run counter to himſelf, thath 
attributes to ſome foreign Cauſe. In ſhort, had he been 
define Catiline to us, he wou d have call d him either con 
tous or profuſe; but this alieni appetens, ſus profrſus \ 
fomething above his Knowledge, he had never ſingledo 
theſe Contrarieties, that Salluſi has ſo excellently ſeparate 
and Montague himſelf underſtood much better than he, 
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(d) What a difficult Mork muſt it be, to give every ore dmetin 
juſt Character, and to aſſign the exatt Difference betw! 
oem according tothe Fariety and Degree of their Merit 
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prnyere takes notice of this Difficulty as well as Gracian 
ut he only mentions it, whereas St. Evremond has ſearch d 
o the bottom of it, and explain'd it in a very inſtructive 
anner; for it muſt be own'd that this excellent Author 
lea peculiar Talent at diving into and expounding ſome 
-Weurious things, which others only point us to or glance at. 
Tis from his Diſcourſe of the French Hiſtorians that 1 ga- 
ber the Explanation which I take Gracian in this Place to 
ant. 
It is no hard matter, ſays he, for us to know Virtues in 
general. We uſually give a Man Prudence in Counſel, Quick- 
ess in Execution, and Courage in Fight; but there are 
deer tain nice Differences between Qualities to all appearance 
be ſame, which are not fo eaſily diſcover'd Theſe 
ugerticular Diſtinctions, which give a different Mark to 
och Quality according to the Mind v here it is known to 
einde, are what we ſtand in a great meaſure ignorant of. 
he Diverſity of Valour, for inſtance, is what we Co not 
omprehend ; we have the ſame Courage for all that are 
aliant, and the ſame Ambition for all that are ambitious ;. 
nd to ſpeak the Truth, the Praiſes, which we give to Men 
great Merit, may equally agree with every one of the 
coreat Men that have been in our Time. 
t we were to ſpeak of the two Dukes of Gui, we 
Ng ould make them valiant, generous, courteous, liberal 
ohe ambitious ; but the Qualities of the one not ſufficiently 
00iſtinguiſh'd from thoſe gt the other, wou'd not make the 
1Wiaracters ſo different as they ought to be. Thoſe Virtues 
bich moral Philoſophy and general Diſcourſes repreſent 
ike, take a different Air from the Difference of the Hu- 
our or Genius ot the Perſons that have them. We know 
ry well that the Conſtable and Admirable were both very 
dle to bear the Weight of the molt important Affairs, but 
e Difference of their Capacity is not ſufficiently obſerv'd 
our Authors, 
There is ſometimes a Mixture of Virtue and Vice in the 
me Quality, which we do not rightly ſeparate 
dmetimes we impute all to the Qualities, without conſi- 
ring how far the Humour ot a Man may be concern'd in 
thing; and at other times we impute too much to the 
Humour, 
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Humour without a ſufficient Regard to his Qualities, Th 
deep Meditations of M. de Iurenue, and his Mind's retiring 
into itſelt full with his Projects and Manner of Condy 
made him paſs for a timorous, irreſolute, uncertain Ma 
tho* he gave a Battle with the lame Facility that M. 4 
ſoon went upon a Skirmiſh, The Courage of Marſhal 4 
Caſtillon was a ſlow and lazy Intrepidity ; that of Marſjy 
de Gaſſion more lively and active, and fit tor Service eye 
Moment, for there was ſcarce a Day, wherein his Vii 
did not gain our Troops ſome Advantage over their Ly 
mies. 

This is but an Abridgment of a Diſcourſe, which in m 
Opinion is one of St. Euremond 's Maſter- pieces, and ce 
ſerves tabe well conſider d by ſuch as aſpire at Heroilin 
eſpecially that ot the martial Kind, according to their Cu 
racter and Genius. 
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„be ſhould have a noble Sympathy himelf, 
and make his Advantage 57 it in Sees 


IT 15 the Quality of an Hero to have a 

2 with Heroes; as the Relavi- 
between the Sun and a ſimple Planer,tho':at'a 
at diſtance, gains the latter the glorious Ap- 
lation of a brighter Star. (6) — Is 
e of those Wonders, whose Cause Nature 
6 been pleas d to conceal, tho' che Effects of it 
the Matter of our Admiration and Aſtoniſh- 
mM: (e) We may however define it in gene- 
to be the Union and Parentage of Hearts, 
on the contrary Antipathy is the Alienation 
Eſtrangement of them. Some People place 
eOrigine of Sympathy in the Agreement of 


ir Complexions, Tempers, and Afﬀections'; 


ule others carry it as high as the Stars, Whose 
uence they make the Cause of it. However 
ls be, as Antipathy ſometimes brings forth 
lonſters in a civil Society ; ſo Sympathy very 


en produces ſuch marvellous things, as by ig- 


rant and ſuperſtitious People are call'd En- 


Mtments and Miracles. The one finds Faults 
the moſt allow'd Perfections; the other finds 
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Beauties in a Defect that ſhocksevery one's; 
beſides”. Antipathy is like à Viper that glid 
into the Bosom of Families, where it embi 
and overturns every thing: ſetting the Fathy 
where there is no longer either Natural or Ci 
Subordinatiqn, but Exclamations, and L 
ſuits, and moſt cruel Defamations on both (14 
Antipathy carries a Father ſometimes fo far x 
defeat his own Son of the Suceeſſion of ti 
Crown, while Sympathy places it upon t 
Head'of a Stranger; for what is it that Sym 
thy cannot do, tho' it acts in a quite differ 
manner to the other ? It touches and wins t 
Heart without Eloquence ; it obtains witho 
asking; and, without the Credit or Protect 


hat 


of any one, finds every thing it asks grant Th 
and every thing it undertakes practicable. Minds 
CFCCCCCCCCC Jo 43; rhick 
By theSympathy that properly belongs top entir 
fons, I mean the Inclination and Affection then arc 
have for ſuch and ſuch things; and accordingÞlrrit 
may ſay, that this kind of Sympathy is as it v econ 
an Horoſcope of their Fate, according to tend A 
Objects that they incline to. If their InclinatiW@Þuve i 
has a Tendency to great Fhings, it is a Preſ Quali. 
of their becoming Heroes in one kind or oth mp. 
but if its Bent is towards little Objects, it Hot in! 
moſt a ſure Prognoſtick that they will never ha 
any. Greatneſs and Nobleneſs of Soul, un 
much Diligence be us'd, and the beſt of Mall But 


found out to redreſs this Inclination. ctior 
. N | | . Mon 
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'Tis to be observ'd farther, that (d) those, 
yhom we call Great Alen by way of Diſtincti- 
pn, are as ſubject to this kind of base Sympathy, 
the meaneſt of the People; for they are ſome 
them really little in their high Stations, and 
hive a Mind turn'd for nothing else but 
rifles and vile Intereſt, Craft, and Cunning, 
Ind knaviſh Tricks. Nay, even Princes them- 
ves, by the Force of their Temper more than 
heir Choice, have been often drawn aſide from 
he Paths of true Greatneſs into ſuch mean Po- 
ticks as have been inconfiſtent with their Hon- 
bur, 


The Sympathy of Persons is then of two 
kinds; that which we feel for others, and that 
ich others feel for us. The former is a noble 
entiment (when the Persons it terminates up- 
dn are ſo) whereby we do Honour to Men of 
Merit, and is ſometimes a Diſpoſition in us to 
ecome like them: The other is both an Honour 
ind Advantage to us, when the Persons, that 
hve it for us, are diſtinguiſh'd for their good 
walities and powerful Credit; its Worth is then 
omparable to the Ring of Giges, and its Virtue 
ot inferior to the famous Theban's golden Chain, 


$I have already hinted. 


|! But tho* we may have an Inclination and Af- 
tion for Men of this Character and Conſide- 
on; yet it does not therefore follow, that 


they 
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they ſhould have the ſame Sentiments for u 
I is in vain for our Heart, to plead in their by 
half, if the Eccho (as I may call it) anſwers ng 
thing from them; this is not like the natural Ci 


junction of Hearts, where the Correſpondend © 


is ſenſible on both ſides. A Man ſhou'd mahnt 
use of his utmoſt Skill and Attention thercſo 
to obſerve whether Sympathy is engaged in hi 
Favour; for he alone has Power to put this hy 
Py Diſpoſition in Action, that owes the Diſce 
very of it to his own Ability and Study; he e b 
lone can make use of this natural Charm, a\\* 
by his Addreſs and good Management finif in h 
what Nature has thus begun for him. But ont 
other hand, to pretend to inſinuate into the Hen 
and gain the good Graces of a Person in Hono 
and Credit, without the Help of this Symę 
thy, is a vain and rafh Undertaking: For wha 
ever Merit he may have, it will be no Recor 
mendation to him, nor ever meke his Way }, 
Preferment, without ſome other Means and lt 
tereſt to ſupport him. A Prince, as I ſaid bt 
fore, could never bea martial Hero, if Fort, 
did not accompany his Valour ; and, in li 
Manner, a Subaltern can never become a Mn "fffxe wa 
Eminence in the ſame Way, if his good ON. 
lities are not ſupported by ſome great Man's P. r 
tection, without which there is no Riſing. 


But the moſt favourable and the moſt benen 
cial Sympathy is that which a King has-for H, 
Subject; and yet if the Subject wants the H. i thoſ 

wh 2 
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neſs of approaching him, and of being known 
h him, of what Service is this Sympathy ? 
xr as the Loadſtone draws not the Iron when 
is too far from its Impreſſion, ſo 8 
nnot act but within the Compals of its Sphere; 
therefore a kind of Proximity between the 
ower and the Object, is in this Case like wise 
eſſential Condition, that nothing elſe can ſup- 
ly the Want of; but then ſuppoſing that (e) 
ere be no Obſtaclcs to hinder the Effect of this 
oyal Sympathy, a Subject, that has real Me- 
tin him, is in a ſhort time rais'd to the high- 
pitch of Greatneſs. 
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bat he ſbou d have a noble Sympathy himſelf, aud 
make his Advantage of it in others, 


JT is the Duality of an Hero, 10 have a.Sympathy with 

Heroes, | The Reſemblance and Agicement that 
re was between Alexander and Caſar, will {et this 
ought of Gracian'sin a true Light, I make choice of 
le two Conquerors, becauſe I take them to be Exam- 
tor all others, and that our Heroes will think themſelves 
our d, when they find there is a Similitude of Temper 
ween them; and as St. Euremond aſſures us, that he had 
min d the Lives of theſe two great Men with as much 

molity as any one, and, I may add, with as much Suc- 
Ilſhall offer little more upon this Subject, than a Co- 
an Reſemblance which he has remark d 


Alxeander 
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Alexander and Cæſar had both the Advantage of an high hy tru 
Birth and Parentage. Alexander was a King's Son, and cu! 
Ceſar ſprung from one of the chief Families in a Common. Mthe ſ⸗ 
wealth, whole Citizens valued themſelves above Kings, 
It looks as it the Gods had been minded to give ſome ly. 
dications of Alexander's future Greatnets, by Olymtia's 
Dream, and iome other Preſages: His Inclination to grex 
Things even in his Infancy, the Tears that he ſhed out of 
Jealouſy to his Father's Honour, and his Father's Judgment 
of his deſervinga larger Kingdom than his, were a kind of 
Confirmationot the Prediction of the Gods. There wer 
many things of the like nature no leſs remarkable in Cena 
As young as he was, Sylla perceiv d in him many Marius; 
he once dreamt that he had Communion with his Mother 
which Divines expounded, that the Earth, the comma: 
Mother of all, ſhould be ſubject to his Power; and viewiug 
the Statue of Alexander, he was ſeen to weep for havin 
done nothing at an Age when that Conqueror had mad 
himſelf Maſter of the Univerſe. 

The Love of Learning, as well as that of Glory, w: 
equal in them both. Every one knows the Paſſion Alexa; 
der had tor Homer, and how, in favour to Pindar's Memo 
ry, he preſerv'd the Houſes of his Deſcendants in the Rui 
and general Deſolation of Thebes, As to Cæsar, his Con 
mentariesalone are an eternal Monument of his Inclinatict 
to Learning: Beſides this, he made a Speech in the Ref 
upon the Death of his Aunt Julia, with great Applaulc;h 
accus'd Dolabella, and made at laſt that exquiſite and aitiv 
Oration for ſaving the Priſoners Lives that were taken 
the Catalin Conſpiracy. We have nothing remaining th: 
we can aſſuredly ſay was Alexander's, except ſome le 
Sayings, that have ſuch an admirable Turn in them, as ge 
us an equal Impreſſion both of the Greatneſs of his 50! 
and Vivacity of his Mind. In ſhort, they were both 
them enterprizing, hardy, intrepid, generous, liberal, :! 
willing to make themſelves ſole Maſters of the World. 

This is what Gracian means by that noble and elevate 
Sympathy, that he calls the Qualification o! an Herd 
and a Man only needs to fill up theſe Relations 4 


Beſemblances in order to deſerve that Character; for cn 
m. 
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truly ſay, that great Men are ſolike one another in theſe 
ticulars, that Nature has iruck them all as it were out 
the ſame Mould ; and what Difference ſoever there may 
a the Talen*s that diſtinguiſh them, the Superiority of 
Genius joyns them all in that common Relation, which 
ian calls a noble and exalted Sympathy. 


% Sympathy is one of thoſ* Wonders, whoſe Cauſe Nature 

been pleas'd to conceal, &c.) Why, for inſtance, at the 
me of our ſeeing two Men, do we love one more than 
other? This is an Æuigma that Oedipus himſelf cannot 
adle, and what a Man of Wit has propos 'd in ſome Ver- 
that may be thus render d. 


II Hat does this Sentiment inſpire ? 
For this] know full well, 

You above other: I admire, 
Nor can the Reaſon tell, 


You with another I have ſeen, 
Iv you my Paſſion flew, 
In Worth your Equal he has been, 
But did not pleaſe like you. 


T love by Inſtinct, nor know why 

1am fo wondrous kind 

To you; to him when I apply, 
Jus Emotion find, 


You conquer, tho he yields to you 
In no Point of Deſert ; 

Ican no Odds between you view, 
But feelit in my Heart, 


Me may define Sympathy in general to be the Union and 
Mage of Hearts, as Antipathy is the Alienation of them.] 
tagne has, in a very lively manner, expreſs'd that Sym- 
bY, which is the Foundation of Friendſhip, as Antipa- 
of Hatred, As to what we commonly call Friend- 
ys he, it is but a certain Acquaintance and Familia- 

my 
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rity that our Occaſions and mutual Adyantages have bro hi; 
us under: But in the Friendſhip that { am Peakingot vor 
are not only joynꝭd and united, but fo blended and mix litic 
gether, that the very Capula that holds them is loſt, a fon 
it were Work d into the Compoſition, If any one ſ Bui 
ask me how it is I come to love ſuch a Man, 1 know e wh 
ther way of 3 myſelf but by ſaying, that! ¶ juſt 
him, becauſe he is what he is, and I am 4 Jam; toh 
there isa certain Force which produces this Union bet thy 
us, and is above expreſſing, We wanted to ſee one ano tipat 
before we did; and after the Reports we heard of eachot 
our Affection grew above the Reports, and, as if it WM prod 
been ordain'd by Heaven, we hugg'd and embrac'd cf tina 
other's Name; and when we met together, which wa MW but! 
chance and in a great Crowd, we were ſo well known, ſon a 
obliged to each other, that no two for ever after wer the R 
near and ſo dear. An Union of this kind does not go faid, 
itſelf according to the Pattern of that flow and regal An H 
Friendſhip, that wants the many Precautions of a long “ m 
regular Converſation: It has noother Idea, no other ii guard 
in view but itſelf. It is no one ſpecial Conſideration, ff 't has 
two, nor three, nor an hundred; but a certain Quinteſ duces 
of all that Mixture, which ſeizes my Will, and carries ¶ ¶ Pineſs 
plunge and loſe it in his; and having ſeiz d all his Willl 
wile, carries it and plunges it in mine; and does all this (a) 
mutual Concurrence. a: 
'Tis ſcarce poſſible to repreſent in a better Light the we] 
fects of mutual Sympathy, as to Antipathy we only very 1 
it by its Effects; and can no more explain the Cauſed kons fo 
than we can that of the other. Numb. 
was dra 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec poſſum dicere quare; ¶ ving ou 
Hoc tantum poſſum dicere, Non ams te. times b 
and ther 
And accordingly Gracian rather expoſes the fearful Cot be Em} 
quences of this Paſſion, than defines it; for to ſay, Pro 
Antipathy is the Alienation and Eſtrangement of Hear'qgaipt ment 
confounding the Effect with the Cay Inſen 
Orac. May, However this be, he makes a Maxim woo 
"| Vl, 


in another Place, that a Man ought i 


himſelf of his Antipathy. We often hate, fays he, we know 
not why, without examining either the good or bad Qua- 
lities of the Perſon ; and this ſenſeleſs Averſion of ours will 
ſometimes fall upon Men of extraordinary Merit. Tis the 
Buſineſs of Reaſon therefore to correct this blind Paſſion 
which is a Reproach to it; for is there any thing more un- 
juſt, than to have an Averſion to thoſe that are an Honour 

to human Nature? As it is commendable to have a Sympa- 
thy for great Men, ſo is it a ſnameful thing to have an An- 
tipathy againſt them. 

Beſides this, it is very certain, that Antipathy natural i y 
produces Hatred, and an Hatred of a very violent and ob- 
ſinate kind, of which there are an hundred fatal Examples; 
but I ſhall content myſelf with one. When a certain Per- 
ſon ask d Hannibal one day, how long he intended to hate 
ae the Romans; he kick d up ſome Duſt with his Foot, and 
aid. my Hatred ſhall continue till Rome be reduc'd to that: 
An Hatred which coſt Rome a great deal indeed, but Hanni- 
more. It therefore more nearly concerns Princes to 
ll guard againſt all ſuch Hatred and Antipathy, becauſe in them 
, Wt h25 never any Moderation, and in a manner always pro- 
(i duces Effects both fatal to their own Honour, and the Hap- 
rineſs of their Subjects. 


I (4) Thoſe, whom we call great Men by way of Diſtinction, 
are as ſubject to this baſe Sympathy as the meaneſt of the Peo- 
ne le.] Gracian gives here the Name of baſe Sympathy to e- 
"Wir unworthy Paſſion and Inclination, and Montagne rec- 
ea tons ſome Cuſtoms of the Roman Emperors among the 
Number of mean Actions. Thus Heliogabalus, ſays he, 
was drawn to Rome in his Coach ſometimes by Lions, gi- 
ving out that he was Cybele the Mother ot the Gods; ſome- 
times by Tigers, pretending to be the God Bacchus; now 
and then by Stags, and at another time by four Dogs; and 
e Emperor Firms had his Coach drawnby ſome Oſtrages 
y, ov! a prodigious Size; all which ſtrange Inventions are Ar- 
u gaments of alittle Mind in a Monarch, and Teſtimonies ot 
W's laſenſibility of his Character. 
mY. There is another kind of this Sympathy or Inclination 
„rt is vilible in common Men, which Bru; ere thus repre- 
R lents, 
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ſents. Afterhaving talk'd of a great Virtuoſo in Shells, A- 
nother, ſays he, is an Admirer ot Inſects; he augments his 
Collection every day, is the greateſt Critick in Europe at a 
Butterfly, and has them of all Colours and Sizes. What an 
unlucky time did you take to pay him a Viſit in? He is fu. 
len into a grievous Sorrow, is ina dull melancholy Humour, 
and makes the whole Family ſuffer for it; for he has had an 
irreparable Loſs; go near, and obſerve what he ſhews you 
in his Finger; it is dead, juſt departed this Life, tis a C- 
terpillar; ah, ſuch a Caterpillar! | 


(e) If there is no Obſtacle to hinder the Effect of a Royal 
Sympathy, a Subject, that has Merit, is in a ſhort time raid 
zo the higheſt Pitch of Greatneſs.) To make Friendſſip 

perfect, there muſt be among Friends, 

Teſlam. lays la Hoguette, a certain Agreement 

in Age, Wills and Conditions; but to ſupply 
this laſt Quality, which cannot, like the other two, hap- 
pen between the Prince and Subject, Kings rather choc 
to enjoy the ſweet Pleaſures of Life, and to put ſuch a; 
they honour with their Friendſhip into the great Offices ot 
State, than to take all the Burthen upon themſelves, In 
ſhort, what we call the Favour of a Prince to a Subject i; 
no other thing than Friendſhip among Equals, the on; Di- 
ference is in the Name. 

Bruyerethinks there is not much reaſon for Men to envy 
this high Pitch of Greatneſs, What a ſurprizing Happire!s 
has atttended this Favourite during the whole Couſe of his 
Life! Whoſe Fortune was ever 10 ſupported without In- 
terruption, without the leaſt Diſgrace ! The higheſt Poſt; 
the Prince's Ear, immenſe Riches, a perfect Health, and 
an eaſy Death; but what a ſtrange Account has he to gie 
of aLitepaſs'd in Favour! for the Counſels which he gat 
and for thoſe which he neglected to giveor follow; tor tte 

ood Acts he did not do, and the bad ones he did either 
Fimſelf or others; in a word, for the whole Courſe ot ti 
Proſperity ! But for all this, Bruyere comes into both Gr 
cian and Hoguette s Opinion in another __ For a grei 
King, fays he, wants nothing but the Pleaſures of apr 
* 
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vate Life; nor can he compenſate the Loſs thereof, but by 

the Charm of Friendſhip and Fidelity of his Friends. Our 

Author only deſires, that the Favourite be free from En- 

gagements and Alliances, ſtand alone and depend on none, 
make his Modeſty an Ornament to his Prince. 


K 2 C HA p. 


. 
Whether an Hero ſhould have any voluntary Falls, 


(a) N Hero, that in Athens would be in 
no danger of an Oſtraciſm, is not 
in Spain ſecure from Cenſure; () which would 
ee him and baniſh him (as formerly) it 1: 
ad a Power anſwerable to its Injuſtice and Vio- 
lence. Tis upon the Account of this envious 
Cenſure that I chooſe to treat of this Paradox, 
viz. that a great Man is to be blam d for havin! 
nothing blamable in him. Some ſlight Tault 
&« or other, (ſay the Authors of this Maxim) 
ce that he lets purpoſely flip from him, is very 
« neceſſary to ſatisfy, the Envy of ſome, and 
« feed the Malice of others; the moſt univer- 
c ſal Merit will otherwiſe fall a Victim to theſe 
ce two Paſſions: For Envy and Malice are like 
« Harpics, that ſeize upon the beſt Things 
c when they have no other Prey that offers. 


« Some Men indeed are of ſo black and mil- 
cc chievous Tempers, that they take Delight in 
« disfiguring the beſt Qualities, in tarniſhing 
cc the brighteſt Virtues, in perverting the moſt 
& honelt Intentions, and, in a word, in cor- 
CVT 
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« rupting with their empoiſon'd Lips whatever 
« they ſee good in others; this is their whole 
(a) Study, the only Art wherein they are ex- 
« cellent ; and therefore (e) it is the Part of an 
g able Man to let drop now and then ſome little 
« Negledts, Wherewith to employ the ill Hu- 
« mour of these Snarlers; for these Neglects, 
« which they will be ſure to improve into mon- 
« ſtrous Faults, may perhaps be a means to give | 
« a Diverſion to their Thoughts, and draw | 
their ulcerated Minds aſide from attending to 
Things that are eſſential : This will be a kind 
« of Counter-potſon, that hinders their Gall | 
from going to the bottom of Nlerir, and fixes 
« 1t upon the Surface; and as a Mole in the Face 
is a kind of Beauty- ſpot, ſo a little natural 
* Defect now and tlien is more becoming than it 
« Man had none at all; beſides that, ſome | 
« Faults cease to be ſo, when they appear in a 
certain Point of View, and are ſet in their 
proper Places. Thus Alcibiades voluntarily 
e incurr'd ſome ſuch Slips in the Art of War, 
and Ovid in the Art of Poetry, on purpose to : 
« amuse Envy with ſuch Trifles, and divert it 
from inspeCting into Matters of more Impor- 
* tance. 
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I cannot however but account this Precaution 
of our Politicians very needleſs; and am indu- 
: ced to think, that Presumption has more Hand 
the Poſition than Prudence. For has not the 

Van its Eclipses, the fineſt Diamond its Flaws, 


fo 
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and the Queen of Flowers her Thorns ? There 


is no need then for Art where Nature alone wil 
do; and how perfect and vigilant ſoever ſhe be, 
Faults enough will always escape even from her 


Weakneſs, unleſs ſome ing is done to ſ:c9nd 
or aſſiſt her. 


ee eee 


REMARKS on Chap. XIX. 
Whether an Hero ſhould have any voluntary Fault. 


(a A N Hero, that in Athens would be in no danger of an 
Oftraciſm, is not in Spain ſecure from Cenſure.] 

Oſtraciſi is what the learned Part of the World do know, 
but others may not: It was, among the Greeks, a Sentence 
of Baniſhment againſt Perſons of too great Authority, or 
too ſuperior Merit; when that Merit or Authority made 
them ſuſpected, and gave the State ſome Umbrage to fezr, 
either that they might attempt ſomething againſt the pub- 
lick Liberty, or erect their Power intoa Tyranny. There 
was a fartherDeſign in thelnſtitution of thisOſtraciſm, which 
was, togratify the Envy and jealouſy of other Citizens the: 
were interior to the former in Vertue and Credit; but then, 
bhecauſe this Baniſnment was not the Puniſhment of a Crime, 
ir was rather an Honour than Diſgrace to the Per ſon tht 
was condemn'd to it. It continu'd ten Years, all which 
Time the illuſtrious Exile enjoy d his Eſtate very peaccably; 
and the Realon of calling it Oftraciſm was, becaule the 
People, when they gave in their Votes, wrote the Name ot 
him, they would havebaniſh'd, on a Shell; and in this mar- 
ner A-i/tides was baniſh'd, only for having the Reputation 
of being too juſt. This Oſtraciſm however was null and 
ol no effect, if there was not in the Aſſembly of the Peope 
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the full Complement of Citizens, which was to de Six 
Thouſand. 


( Cenſure would proſcribe andbaniſh a Man if it had Power 
anſwerable to its Injuſtice and Violence ] En- 
Coll, Eſays. vy, ſays the learned Mr. Collier, is a Diſplea- 
ſure from ſome ſuppos d Advantage in an- 
other. The Object of this Paſſion is ſomething deſirable; 
and tho' Excellency, preciſely conſider'd, cannot occaſion 
Diſlike, yet Excellency miſplac'd may. The Envious be- 
lieves himſelf eclips d by the Luſtre of his Neighbour ; that 
which is good in itſelf becomes an Evil to him, which 
makes him wiſh it rather remov d or extinguiſh'd : So that 
there is an Oftracim which is impotent indeed, but 
more ſtrange than what was formerly, ſtill ſubſiſting in the 
envious Man's Mind. 

The ſame Author afterwards comes to inſtances ; but 
ſhall only quote one from him. Thoſe that were anciently 
poſſeſs'd of Honour, ſays he, are apt to envy others newly 
raisd: The Reaſon is this, later Promotion takes away the 
for mer difference between thePerſons: TheSingularity of a 
Man's Greatneſs is in ſome meaſure!deſtroy'd ; he has fewer 
to look down upon than he had before; he has loſt an Infe- 
rior, which, without being well conſider'd, will make him 
uneaſy, But this Practice, how common ſoever, is unrea- 
ſonable when thelater's Riſe is creditable; for all Quality 
that is good for any thing, is founded upon Merit. Now 
when a Man purchaſes Honour atas greatan Expence of De- 
ſerving as myſelf, why ſhould not his Title be as 
good? To value Worth in myſelt or my Family, and over- 
look it in another, is plain Partiality, and Partiality is always 
Injuſtice. 

This Envy always purſues extraordinary Merit, when it 
makes aremarkable Figure in the World, and goes out of? 
the common Track, tor ſo the Poet informs his Friend, 


Tho' thy learn I Writings our Applauſe conſtrain, 
And ev'ry Vote with ev'ry Heart you gain; 
Yet don't believe, you're always ſure to tale; 
The Risk is great, when you the Roadforſake. 
K 4 2 
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An hundred Parties will againſt you ri%, 
And Rivals view you with malignant Eyes : 
Such Miſchief ever too much Light attends, 
Nor free from Envy will you find your Friends. 


Chap. 19, 


(e) Envy and Malice arelike cruel Harpies, that ſeizeufon 
the beſt Things, &c.] To takeanother Paſſage from the a- 
bove-cited Author, Envy, ſays he, isanill-natur'd Vice, 
js made up of meanneſsandMalice; it wiſhes the Force of 
« Goodneſs reſtrain'd, and the meaſure of Happineſs abated; 
it laments over Proſperity, and ſickens at the Sight of 
Health. Had Envy the Governing of the Creation, wie 
* ſhould have a ſad World on't; how wou'd it infect the 
Air, and darken the Sun; make the Seas unnavigable, and 
« blaſt the Fruits of the Earth! How would the Face ot 
Nature be overcaſt! How ſoon would Peace be baniſſid, 
* and Pleaſure languiſhand expire! We ſhould ſeeConfulion 
* without Settlement, Madneſs without Intervals, and 
« Poiſon without Antidote.Diſcord,andDiſappointment,ond 
* Deſpair would then be the only Bleſſings and Entertain- 
ments of Life. Could the Envious prevail, all noble Un- 
« dertakings would be cruſh'd, and Invention «4p in the 
« Bud; nothing extraordinary in Induſtry, Senſe or Bra- 
* very would be endur'd; whatever was ſhining would ſoon 
* beeclips'd, Beauty would be deform'd, and Courage turn d 
into Cowardiſe. Toexcel either in Art or Nature would 
bt _ Crime, and none could be ſafe but the ill and the uſe- 
«cls. 

But this deteſtable Paſſion revenges upon itſelf the In- 
« juries itdoes, andalways would be doing, to good and 
* virtuous Men. For it has neither a Day nor Hour nor 
Moments Reſt : It keeps a Man always upon the Rack, 
and ſuoceſs fully buſy in tormenting himſelf; inſomuch 
that the Worm that gnawsthe envious Man within, diſ- 
covers without the Puniſhment he ſuffers. His gloomy 
and confus'd Air, his cloudy Forehead and his wild and 
** refticſs Eyes, ſhew the Malady that devours and conſumes 
him without Intermiſſion : For this is a Malady that 
nothing in Life can aſſwage or gratify. Other Paſſion*, 


* however unjuſt and criminal they be, have Co to 
© Halter 
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« flatter them, and ſeemingly to content and ſatisfy them 
« fora while; there is Power in Ambition, and Pleaſure in 
© Luxury, and Pelf in Covetcuſncſs,but Envy can give no- 
thing but Vexation. This is the only Fruit of that un- 
«* ealy Pajhion, trom the moment it is bred to the moment 
© It expirssin US, 


(4) The only Study and Art wherein they excel, is to corrupt” 
Th their empoiſon'd Lips whatever they ſee good in o- 
thers.] Bruyere, in my Opinion, has drawn the Characters 
ot ſuch Men as theſe, who ſhou:d be odious toall the World, 
but in weak Lines. Men of Krowledge, or ſuch as think 
themſevicsſo,givetheir Opinion deliberately and deciſively 
a>out publick Entertainments; they canton and divide 
themfilves into contrary Parties, and every one pufhes an 
Intereſt contrary to Juſtice and the publick Approbation; 
they admire ſuch a Poem or ſuch a Piece of Muſick, bur 
damn all the reſt; they equaily ofend their own Cabal, as 
well as the oppoſite Faction; theydilcourage,bya thouſand 
Contradictions, Poets and Mulicians; retard the Progreis 
ot Arts and Sciences, by depriv ng them of the Profit they 
might have from Emulation, and the Liberty which many 
excellent Maſters ſhould have to compole, according to 
therown Manner andGenius, many excellent Works. 

To all kind ot envious Perſons we may apply what Mon- 
tagne ſays of them, and what agrees with them exactly. 
lee, ſays he, not in one Action, or three, or au hunde. 
but that the general receiv'd Manner of the World is, to be 
mad with Diſloyalty, which to me is the worſt Vice of all, 
ind what I cannot think on without Horror, Such People 
ou dbe pick's up and all throvyn together, as. King Philip 
once made a Collection at the wickedeti and moſt incoi i i- 
vive Men in his Kingdom, and put them all in onc City 
which he buiit for then, and call d according y. 


(e) It is the Part of an able Man? let drop nom and then 
ane little Faults, where 1:4 te employ the ill Hume ur of thef? + 

Carers] This Precaution is what ſome ſpeculative 

Frople have thought expedient to preſerve the more eſſen- 
bat of Merit; but Gracian accounts it of no Uſe, and 
K the: 
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may teach, I ſhall always ſubſcribe to the Method t 
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the Efic of Preſumption more than Prudenee. For then 
15no necd for Art, ashe ſays, where Nature will do, and i; 
too apt with all her Attention to fall into Tranſgreſſions e- 
nough 3, and therefore he cautions us, in another Place, ne. 
ver toallow of any Fault; andthus heexplains his Maxim, 

There is nothing ſo perfect that may not be found faut 
with. Few Men are without their Imperfections either in 
Body or Mind, and moſt Men continue in their eomplexio- 
nal Faults, tho it be no hard matter to get rid of them 
Wiſe Men are concern'd to ſee ſometimes a ſmall Defect ac. 
hering to abundance of good Qualities, for one Cloud i; 
enoughtodarkentheSun.TheleaſtFaultsareBlotsin the mol 
ſhining Merit, which Malice at firſt Sight catches and dwell 
upon: Inſtead of neglecting therefore, or being well pleas! 
with Faults, it highly behoves us to prohibit them; but the 

eat Art is, to convert them to Advantage, as Julius Cal, 
who was bald, found out a Way todignify as it were th. 
Defect, by wearing a Crown of Laurel. 

Who is he, ſays St. Evremond, that can ſtop the Mouth 
of Envy? I can aſſure you, that I have known ſome Mea 
ſo agreeable and ſo virtuous, that one could not converi 
with them without admiring, without loving them. The 
have brought even their Enemies to be of their Party, a 
a Man mult have been brutiſh even to Exceſs to reſiſt th 
Charms of their Converſation, and not be evercome wit 
the Sweetneſs of their Temper; and yet I have cen ſon 
eavious Devils maliciouſly oppoſing their Virtue, and wi 
all their Cunning and Powerendeavouring to ſtop the Cour 
of an Eſteem ſo juſt and ſo well eſtabliſh'd. 

But however that be, and what Leſſons ſoever therefi 
Politicks, whichGracian condemns with ſo much Reak 


Poct us'd with his Enemies, 


Boileau, Even I, whoſe Merit's ſo much leſs than thins, 
Ep. 7. Can on pale Envy look and not re pine. 
Free as I found my Humour and my Mind, 
Not form'd by Nature of the pliant Kind, 
Tflock'd my ſelf with uſeful Foes by times, 
And whetted on their harden'd Spite my Rhymss 
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5 More to their Hate (I grant) I owe, than all 
That France a Talent has been pleas d to call. 
1 Againſt me u hen they roſe, their venom d Spite 
. Serv d, when [trod, to keep my Steps upright : 


— —ͤ— --— 


5 With Caution every Line, I ventur d, came, 

1 As ready to correct as they to blame. 

n Beware, I to myſelf would often cry, 

> | The Band obſerves thee with a dangerous Eye. 

w By their Advice my Verſes I review d, 
d. And mended them, if their Rem .rks weregood; 
i Charg d with an Error, uo Reply I make, 

of But anſwer by correcting the My/take; 

ol When criminal to render me they ſtrove, 

* Ay Vengeance was in Virtue toimprous. 

the 

lar 
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CHAP. XX. deg 


The laſt Perfection of an Hero, that he ſhould be 
| Religions. I 


LL Light comes from the moſt High, I Kin 
who 1s the Father of all, and deſcends ted 
upon Men, that are his Children. Now Vir-heg 
tue is as it were the Daughter of Light, which N 1/ab 
produces Beauty and Glory; whereas Vice 152 Wroin 
Monſter, flung out from the Womb of Dark- lick 
neſs, the Source of its Horror and Shame; and Prin 
therefore no Mag is atrue Hero that is not vir- ¶ mp! 
tuous: For as (a) there is no true Virtue with- I itro) 
out Greatneſs, ſo (b) there is no true Great- ¶ Don 
neſs without Virtue; theſe two Things are a- Wand ( 
ways together, and conjoin'd: inſeparably by : 
mutual Agreement. They parted indeed, but © A. 
*twas both at once in the Case of Saul; ¶ ln, 
and were both at once united in the Case of Con 
David. 5 were 


Conſtantine, when he turn'd Chriſtian, wasat Greg 
the ſame time the firſt of the Emperors that was had tl 
called the Great, a Surname that in my Opinion 
was inſpir'd from above, on purpoſe to remind 
Poſterity, that his Heroiſm could not be per- 
fect without Chriſtianity. Charles I, Empc- 
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ror of France, was ſtiled the Great, when he en- 
deavour'd to obtain a Place among the Saints, 

Lewis TX. was the Glory and Ornament of the 
moſt Chriſtian Kings, because he added to a great 
degree of Sanctity all the Perfections of a great 
Monarch. 


In Spain, Ferdinand, commonly call'd the 
Saint of Caſtile, was likewise accounted a great 
King. The Conqueror of Arragon conſecra- 
ted as many Temples to the Virgin-Mother, as 
he gain'd Victories. King Ferdinand and Queen 
Iſabella, the one an Hero and the other an He- 
wine, were two immovable Pillars of the Catho- 
lick Faith. Philip III, that pious and good 
Prince, who, by his edifying Conduct and Ex- 
ample, reform'd more Vices than Hercules de- 
ſtroy d Monſters with his Club, preſerv'd hig 
Dominions to the very laſt in all their Extent 
nd Glory. 


Among the great Captains, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, George Caſtriot, Rhoderick, Diaz de Vivar, 
Gonzales Fernando, and Don Fohn of Auſtria 
were Patterns of Virtue, and lying Temples of 
Chriſtian Piety. Among the Soveraign Pontiffs, 
Gregory and Leo, two Saints, were the firſt that 
had the Title of Great given them; and (c) St. 
Auſtin, that eminent Genius, tells us of the 
Heroes of the Pagan World, that ſome Moral 
Virtue or other was always the Cause of their 
Promotion. | | 
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The Glory indeed of Alexander, for inſtance, 22 
increas'd daily, and gain'd him; the Admiration 
of the 770 05 until his Paſſions became viol:nt 
and publick, and fo di ſhonour d his Conqueſts 
in the Opinion both of his own Subjects and 7h 
Strangers. Alcides, both in the Opinion «f 
Thebesandall wise Men, forfeited the gloriou; 
Character of Subduer of Monſters, when he {1M a) 
into Effeminacy, andſuffer'd himſelf to be mi- 
ſter'd by his Luſts. Nero, Caligula, Sardans. 


palus, and Rhoderichk, all degraded themſelves 855 
from the high Idea annex'd to their Station, and ble fi 
became the Execration of the World, by their ft it 
Crucltics and other Inſamies. — 

ed to 


The ſame Fate happens to whole Monarchies I tim. 
which fall into Disgrace when Vice ſucceeds in does 
the Room of Virtue. A flouriſhing and d. 
ſtinguith'd Kingdom, while Religion is ſeatal yes 
init, loses its Honour, and becomes the Hor-W tione 
ror of other Nations, when it gives itſelf upto **: © 


ſuch abominable Vices as Impiety ſuggeſts. Th: 3 
brutal Fury of Rhoderick overthrew one of the H 
moſt beautiful Kingdoms in tue World, whici 
the Piety of Pelagius and the Zeal of Ferdinaulfſ (3) 
afterwards recover'd from its ſhameful Ruins this k 
The Greatneſs of the House of Auſtria is cſta ys 
bliſh'd upon the Religion and Bravery of it — 
firſt Founders, and this Greatneſs will remain i vue c 
long as these Foundations laſt. _ 
that i 
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FFC 


R E MARK S on Char. XX. 


The laſt Perfection of an Hero, that he ſbou d le 
Religions, 


(a) E RE is no true Virtue without Greatneſs. ] Gra- 
cian divides this Chapter into two Heads; the 
former relates to Chriſtian, and the latter to Pa- 

gan or Moral Virtue, ſueh as a Roman may and ſhou'd at- 

tain. He begins with Chriſtian Virtue, which is inſepara- 
ble from Greatneſs; for its Original, its Object, and its End, 
ſet it above all other imaginable Qualifications. Tis the 
ſoveraign Being that is the Fountain of all true Virtue, for 
it comes from him; that is the Object of it, for it is direct- 
edtohim; and that isthe End of it, for it is rewarded by 
him. How great then is a virtuous Man, and how juſtly 
does he deſerve that Title, ſince God himſelf accounts him 
ſo, andrewards him with a Crown of Righteouſneſs! 
Nay, true Virtue has ſomething great in it, even in the 

Eyes of Men, and tho*good Men only have a full Percep- 

tionof its Glory and Excellence, yet the moſt corrupt can- 

not but inwardly reſpect it; they eſteem, they reverence, 
and even ſometimes wiſh for it; but the noble Conteſts, 
and the glorious Victories that it requires, debar them from 
an Heroiſm, that is ſuperior to their Courage. 

* 


(b) There is no true Greatneſs without Virtue.) I make 
this Remark only an Abridgment of Mademoiſelle de Scu- 
dery's Diſcourſe, which won the Prize of Eloquence pro- 
poled by the French Academy; and whatthat great Woman 
laysof Glory, will equally extend to my purpoſe for tis 
true Greatneſs that conſtitutes Glory, and Virtue that is the 
Cauſe of both. 

Since Glory (or Greatneſs) ſhou'd be founded on a Good 
that is in us, we muſt, in the firſt Place, exempt from Men's. 

true 
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true Cory, what they pretend to derive from what is nt 
good, or what is not in them, conſequently all the Trift 
that are unworthy a Perſon of true Honour; ſuch as ut 
Riches, fine Houſes, great Equipages, a Power ot Revenge, 
and a Contempt of Decency and the Laws, ate not to come 
under the Computation. 

What Folly is it to place one's Greatneſs in Riches, which, 
without giving any Perfection to thoſe that poſleſs them, 
are continually paſſing from one Hand to another; in fine 
Houſes, which time will infallibly deſtroy; in pom pous E. 
quipages, which ſeldom are ot any real Service; ina Pow. 
er of Revenge, rather than a Generoſity ot Pardoning; in 
an Exemption from the Decency, which alone keeps Mey 
trom being brutal; or, laſtly, in a Contempt of the Laws, 
without which there can be neither ruling, nor obeying 
with juſtice. 

Nay tarther, are Greatneſs of Birth, Greatneſs of Power, 
Greatneſs of Wit, and even Valour itſeif, ſuch Qualitics as 
can of themſelves, and in their own Nature, conſtitute the 
Glory of a Man? For the moſt part, the Glory of Coa- 
querors is but a talſe Glory, . becauſe Valour in them is gicet 
Injuftice;- they do that with an hundred Sail, which a P- {Wan has 
rate does with a poor Brigantine, having no other Rule but Nes, all 
their Covetouſuets, and making no Account of the Blood {Wiſpract 
they ſpit, and the Deſolation they occaſion, ¶ Here follow: 
a beautiful and true Commendation of the wiſe Valour g 
Lew¾is le Grand.] And then ſhe goes on. (c) St 
A great Birth without Virtue is diſgraceful, as it gives WM, 7” 
People an Occafion to make Comparitonsbetween our An- 
ceſtors and us. Whatever is great at preſent was formerly 9 
little, and will in time become ſo; and therefore, tho en IM" 5 


te t 


0 ob] 


at ſom 


il uſtrious ExtraQtion,. joyn d with Virtue, may augment ** 
* it can it. th, ar 
our Glory, yet of itſelf it cannot procure it — 


As to great Power, it is ſo uſually accompanied with In- 


juſtice and Violence, that Shame as often as Glory is the Con- a not b 
ſequence of it. 8 8 


And ot what Avail is the Greatneſs of our Wit? Our 
Wit very often is but like a revolted Subject, that employs 
all its Parts againſt him that gave them, and admires itſelt 


20 ſuch a degree, as to deipiſe allit knows, and all it knows 
nct. 


iluſtri 
80, ſpea 
ue the 
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ot. The greater itisin ſome Things, the ſeſs it is in others- 
While it arrogantly ſearches out the Defects of the Works 
t God and Men, it forgetsand overlooks its'own, and by 
tempting to find out new Ways to the Knowledgeof the 
ruth, it commonly firſtdeceives itſelt, and then its blind 
imirers; and ſo, in the Event, becomes a Slave ſucceſſive- 
to all thoſe irregular Paſſions that it ſnou d controul. 
There is therefore no true Glory, no true Greatneſs with- 
ut Virtuez without which, we do but abuſe all the good 
hingswe have, whether they be great or little, falſe or real. 
liches make us either Covetous or Prodigal: Fine Palaces 
akes us deſpiſe the Poor and Poverty: A great Number 
{ Domeſticks flatter human Pride, which uſes them like 
ayes: Valour oftentimes turns brutal and unjuſt: And an 
oh Pedigree makes a Man take up with the Virtues of 
s Anceſtors, without endeavouring to acquire any him- 
7 5 , | * 

How can the Thought of my Author, viz. that without 
irtue there is no true Greatneſs, be more profitably and more 
reeably explain d than in theſe Words? Not but that Gra- 
an has done the fame by the Inductions of ſeveral Exam - 
es, all ſhewing, that Virtue is the Glory, and Vice the 
grace of Heroiſm, 


le) St. Auſtin tells «us of the Heroes of the Pagan World, 
at ſome Moral Virtue or other was always the Cause of their 
motion.) How many are there, that have no Notion 
true Virtue for want of virtuous People to direct them, 
the Author of the Adventures of Ielemachus, and are 
me to this Perſuation, that there is no ſuch Thing upon 
th, and that Probity is but a mere Phantom. There is 
dwever in Virtue a certain Candour and Rectitude which 
not be counter feited, or, with a little Care and Atten- 
n, miſtaken. 

This Probity, this Rectitude and nice Conduct, which 
illuſtrious Archbiſhop, the Light and Ornament of his 
e, ſpeaks ſo much of, was, in effect, that Virtue which 
ue the proper Character of Cato's Heroiſm, and which 
me attending to did not miſtake; and yet the Apologiſt 


the Moral Reflexions will not allow of any ſuch Virtue, 
(as 
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(as I have hinted in another Remark.) He quotes howen 
asI remember, Montagne for the Support of his Opinia 
and it may not be an improper Place here to take Not 
of that Authority, | 116 lot. 

Ton tell me, Sir, ſays the Apologiſt, that ſome of yo 
Friends aſſure you, that they know, by their own Exp 
rience, that a Man ſometimes does Good without any oth 
View, nay ſometimes without any Regard either to G0 
or Evid, but merely from the natural Rectitude of l 
Heart But I wiſh I cou'd believe theſe Men upon the 


Word. And ſo the Apologiſt proceeds to the Teſtimot 


of ſome Fathers of the Church, and, without naming the Huch 
ſays, that they abſolutely affirm, that all our Virtues, vii len 
out the Aſſiſtance of Grace, are but diſgniſed Vices. VMChoic 


Montagne, continues he, whom I haye ſome Scruple 
name after theſe venerable Men, has, in his happy Manne 
declar d himſelf upon this Subject in theſe Terms, That 
Soul has two Appearances, and that it is in vain to looks 
himself, becuuse he can only ſee the Appearance that Selſlu 
has disguised, whereas the other discovers itself to thoze n 
that have no Hand in the Disguise. | 

A Man, indeed, muſt be at a ſad Want of Proofs, wit 
he is forced to look out for ſuch an odd and abſtruſe one 
this, and which relates to nothing but that Self-Love,whe 
with Montagne ſays he was blinded; but ſince we are no 
upon his Authority, and no Confutation of the other's 
ror let us turn to the Place the Apologiſt quotes, toſeew 
ther Montagne favours his Opinion. 

I ſee, ſays Montagne, moſt of the Wits ot this Age ie 
ingenious at obſcuring the Glory of the brave and gener 
Actions of the Ancients, by giving them falſe Gio! 
or deviſing filly Occafions and Cauſes for them: Greats 
tlety indeed! Let any one give me the moſt excellent: 
pure Action to conſider, 551 1l engage to ſind out fifty 
cious Intentions, that may have a Shew of Probabilt 
What they mean, and what Effect the Difference of! 
tions may have lupon Men's Wills, 'tis har! to tel; | 
to me their vilifying others ſeems to proceed, not ſo mi 
from Malice as a ſtupid Affectation of Wit, and that f 
ought indeed to be whip'd, for the Pains and Freedom i 
take in detracting from great Names. 


Dpinic 
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For my part, I pretend not to reſtore to their due Digni 

Men of thoſe rare Qualities, who by the Conſent of wile 
Men ate deem'd proper Examples for the World to imitate : 
My Invention is low their Merit. Tis the Buſineſs of 
l good Men to paint Virtue as beautiful as they can, and 
hey that do otherwiſe, do it either out of Malice, or Vi- 
jouſneſs, to bring their Belief to their Option; or, what 
I rather believe, out of a Defect and Inability to behold Vir- 
ue in all its Splendor and native Purity. Thus ſome, in Plu- 
arch's Time, as he tells us, attributed the Death of Cato to 
is Fear of Cesar, whom he is greatly offended with, and 
nuch more with thoſe that imputed it to Ambition. Fooliſh 
Men! Cato was certainly a Pattern, that Nature had made 
hoiceof on purpoſe to ſhew us how far human Virtue and 
irmneſs of Mind cou d carry a Man. But I am not ſuffi- 
ent to handle this rich Argument. 

This Paſſage from Montagne is a full Teſtimony of his 
Opinion of Moral Virtue, and at the ſame time, it diſſipates 
he Illuſion which the Author of the Apology wou'd draw 
rom the Authority of a Writer, whoſe Name will be al- 
rays of Weight and Conſideration in the World, 
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